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On the Ustwy of the Tiurmah Mnee.—By Lient. -Colonel A. P. 

PiUYBE, 0. B., Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 

The Cliromcles of the Kiiiga of Burma, called Maht Badza Weng 
are preserved with great care. Some yeare ago, the present writer was 
presented by the king of Burma with a complete copy of this national 
work. His Majesty is himself a man of learning, and the edition from 
which the inforination now presented is derived, appears to have been 
compiled under his direction with cai-eful research. Supposed errors 
of former editions are pointed out, and original authorities are in such 
cases quoted, All that part of the history, which refere to cosmogony, 
and the dynasties of kings in India, is derived from Pali books, and 
has no more real connection with Burmese history, than the Hebrew 
an, mis have with British history. The object of the present paper is 
to make an epitome of the Burmese narrative, presenting only an 
outline of the main facts, yet omitting nothing which is necessary to 
be known to understand the history of the Burmese race as written bv 
themselves. 

The M^ha Badza Weng commences with describing the self-devel- 
opment ol the world, and the appearance of man therein. The system 
of cosmogony has, together with the Budhist philosophy and religion 
been derived from India, and the Burmese kings profess to trace their 
descent from the Budhist kings of Kappilamot of the Sakya tribe to 
which race Gantama Bndha belonged. The history contains the 
Budhut account of the first formation of human society ; the election 
of a king, and the grant to him of a share of the produce of the soil.' 
These legends constitute to this day the foundation of the authoiitv 
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temporal and spiiitual, of tlie Burmese kings. The foundation of that 
, authority they continually refer to, and it is ever pn^sent to the minds 
of their subjects. It in proper therefore briefly to record that portion 
of the national history. 

The history opens with announcing that after a cycle of the great 
revolutions of the universe, wherein worlds are destroyed by lire, by 
water, and by air, had elapsed, the present eaith e\/ierged from a 
deluge. A delicious substance like the ambrosia of the gods was left 
by the subsiding water, spread over the earth. The throne of (lautama 
first appeared above the water. At the same time, the beings called 
Brahma^ who live in the upper world or heavenly regions, had ac(*oin- 
plished their destinies. They then changed their state, and became 
beings with corporeal frames, hut without sex.* Their bodies shone 
with their own light, and full of joy they soared like birds in the 
expanse of heaven. From eating of the ambrosia, the light of the 
bodies of these beings gradually declined, and because of the darkness, 
they became sore afraid. Because of the glory of those beings, and 
because also of the eternally established order of nature, the sun, of gold 
within and glass without, fifty yoodzuma^ in diameter, and one 
hundred and fifty in ciremmferenee, apjieared above the great Etistern 
island, (of the solar system,) and threw forth his light. The inhahi- 
tants of the world wei’e then relieved from fear and called the sun (in 
Pali) Thoo-ree~ya, 

In like maimer the first appearance of the moon and stars is described, 
the central mount Myenmo (Meru,) and the whole sekya or solar 
system. The history then proceeds : — 

“ Of the world’s first inhabitants, some were handsome, some not 
banilspme. As the handsome ones despised the others, in consequence 
of the haughty evil thoughts thus engendered, the ambrosia of the 
earth disappeared, and they ate of the crust of the earth. Then in 
process of time selfishness and desire increasing, the earth’s surface 
crust disappeared. They then ate of a sweet creeping plant ; when 
that disappeared, the Tkalay rice came up, which as they gathered, it 
was renewed morning and evening. Placing it in a stone jar, flames 

* It is 6*0111 these beings that the people called by Europeans BwrrmSy Bxw- 
'nums or Bxmrwse take their name. In, the Burmese language the name is written 
Mra/n-xrid or 3 frawi-wa and is generally pi'oiumnoed by themselves See 

iwiteiat theend. * 

t A moderii. equals about thirteen English miles. 
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issued, anrl it was prepared for food. Its flavour was whatever tlie 
cater desired. From eating of this food, human passions were develop- . 
od, and the beings became men and women. Then as evil deeds began 
to })revail, the wise censured and severely treated the others. Tlui 
latter wishing to hide their evil deeds built houses. Then the lazy 
among them having stored up the food, the Thalay rice acquired 
husk, with a coating of coarse and line bran, and where it once had 
appeared, it did not sprout again. They then said, — “ It is good for 
us to divide among us the rice plants, to possess each his own.” 

Then they distributed the Thalay ricejdants. After that, an unprlnci- 
]>led one among them, fearing that his own share would not sufiicc» 
stole the share of another. Once and twice he was warned ; in the 
tliird ofleuce, he was beaten. From that time theft, falsehood and 
punishment existed.” 

The world’s first inhabitants then assembled and thus consulted 
together : “ Now wicked times have come ; therefore let us select an 
upright religious man, one having the name and authority of a ruler, to 
rt?provc those who deserve reproof, and to expel those who deserve to 
he expelled, and let us give him a tenth share of our Thalay rice.” This 
wiis agreed to, and an excellent >nan, full of glory and authority, tho 
embryo of our Gautama Fhra^ being entreated to save them, was 
elected king, and was called MahA-tha-mn-d/t. In vei‘se, it is sung 
that he was of pure nature, of exalted authority, and of the race of 
the sun. 

“ Like a second sun, he dispelled darkness or ignorance ; his good 
qualities shone as the light, and from his power and authority, and 
from being the first of kings in acts of great diligence, he is called 
Manoo.* After this, men of wisdom who desired to destroy wicked- 
ness, lived in huts in the forest, and ate only what they received in 
charity ; they wore called Brahmans. Others tilled the ground and 
traded ; they were called wealthy men and merchants. The i-est being 
poor persons in humble employments were called Soodras, or poor 
i^eople. Such were the four classes of men.f” 

This history represents king Maha-tha-ma-dd as reigning for an 

* The word appears to mean gonomlly lawgiver or king. The word is ludiuii 
not Barman. , 

+ Among the four classes, it will be observed that the ruling power is placod 
fu-st accor^ig to the BuUhist systom, The Braknuins appear os literati and 
j-scetics. 
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athen-hkye^ being a period represented by a unit and one hundred and 
. forty cyphers, lie had twerdy-eight succesgora who reigned in the 
countries of Mall a and Kotha wattee. Tin; next dynasty which num- 
bered fifty-six kings reigned in Ayooz-za-poora. The next of sixty 
kings reigned in Bara-na4hee or Benares. Then eighty-four thousand 
kings reigned in Kap-pi4a the native country of Ga\itama, in distant 
after times. Next thirty-six kings reigned in Hat-U-poora. , Numer- 
ous other dynasties are mentioned which are represented as established 
in various countries of India, and as lasting for many millions of years- 
The first king after MahaAha-ma-dd whose liistory is brought in as 
directly connected with subsequent events, is AuJc-hi-hireet king of 
Bara^naAhee or Benares. It is related that this king had five queens. 
The eldest named flat-ta liad four sons and five daughters. Having 
given birth to these cliildren llat4a died. The king then married a 
young Princess who gave birth to a son named Bzandoo. The king 
highly pleased, promised to confer any favour on the ‘ young queen 
which she might ask. Prompted by her own kindred, she asked that 
her son might be declared heir to the throne. After much entreaty, 
the king consented, and calling his sons and daughters, gave them a 
-retinue of followers, with elephants and horses, and they w^ent forth 
to establish a country, and search for a place to build a city. 

At this time the embryo of Gautama Phra, a wealthy Kap’-pi4a 
Brahman, having abandoned his house, had become a hermit in a teak 
forest* in the Himalaya jungles or mountains. In the Rad-za-Weny^ 
yyee, it is called an En-gyeen forest. There the hermit had built his 
lodge. The Princes came to the place in search of a site (or a city. 
The hermit foresaw that a city built there, would, in after time, be of 
great fame in Dzam-lm^dee-pa, the w(,rld of man, and advised them to 
build their city there and to cull it K.ap~pi4a-wofA Then the Princes 
consulted together saying “ There are with us no king’s daughters of 
our own race, nor are there any king’s sons for our sisters ; if marriages 
are made with other races the children become impure ; in order to 
preserve our race, let us put aside our eldest sister as a mother, J and 
we four marry our four younger sisters.” It was done so. From that 

* The nationnl cl r wMer dieoussos whether the forest in question consisted 
Sal or of Teak trees. Ho tijially decides in favour of tlio teak as the more diguifi- 
^ ti'Oe of the two, V>ut appears to have come to a wrong conohision. 

i* This appeal's to signify “ the Kap>pi-la Brahman’s place of religions duty, 

j In Burma to this day the king’s eldest daughter is not given in marriage, but 
remiuhs unmar4<>4# least during the lifo of her pai'oiits. 
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time the race became known as the Tha^kya-tha-hee race of Kap-pi- 
la-wot, 

Kegarding the origin of the Kau-le-yd Princes, the elder of those 
four brothers named AukJea-mok-kha, and the others, had put aside 
their elder sister Fee-yd as a mother. She was afllicteiJ with leprosy, 
or a similar disease, and they determined to place her apaH in a 
secluded spot They had her conve^-ed to a cave with a dwelling 
covered by branohes of trees, and she was left there. At that time, 
in Bara-na-lhee^ there reigned lidma^ the son of Brah-ma-dat, He 
being afflicted with leprosy, gave over his kingdom to his eldest son, 
and w^ent into the forest in search of herbs to cure himself. He 
established himself in a hollow tree, and before long, was by the use of 
herb.s restored to health. Not far from tliis, was the place where the 
Princess Pec-yd was slmt up. One day the Princess, being alarmed 
by a tiger, cried aloud, and king Bdma heard her. He came to the 
place, made himself known, and they were married. The Princess 
bore thirty-two sons, who were instructed by their father in all tlie 
ac^complishmeiits lit for Princes When the king of Bara-na-thee 
heard what had hapiiened, he offered to resign tlu} kingdom to his 
father Rama. But Rama refused saying, “ Ifere leaving my Ka- 
lan tree, T have built a city,” and from that, the city came to be called 
Kan-la'na-ya'Td and thence Kati4e~ya. When the sons of king Rdma 
and queen Pee-yd had grown up, their mother said thus to them ; 
“ The Princes of the ThU’-kee race of liap’pt-la-wot are your uncles ; 
their daughters are fond of dress and perfumes ; when they come to 
bathe in the river Rau-ha-nee,* you go to the river bank and seeing 
your comeliness they will love you.” Their mother having said thus, 
the sons went to the river hank, and when the Tha-kce Princesses were 
drying tlieir hair after bathing, they listened to tlie words of the 
Princes and followed 'them- When the Tha-kee Princes heard this, 
as the race of the young men was not different, they acquiesced. Thus 
commencing with king Rama and queen Pee-yd^ the Kau-le ya tribe 
originated. 

The Dowd-da-U kmgs began thus. The Tka-hee Princes oi Kap. 
pi-la-wot had a small lake where they built a pleasure-house. Wlien 
the country increased the place was called Dewd-da-M. The Prince 
who lived there was called the Tha-kee Prince of Bewi-da-ha. So the 

^ This appears to be the Rohini, one of the feeders of the Rapti. 
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three kings of Beum-da-kd, Kap-pUla-wot and Kaude-ya^ with numer- 
. ous elephants, horses, and soldiers, earned wliite umbrellas, and attained 
to the dignity of kings of a great country. 

From Auk-hi-moo-hha king of Kap-jnda^wot, descended alter many 
thousand years king Dza-yadhe-na. His son was Thee-hadia~noo^ and 
the latter’s son was Thoo-dau-da-na, The sister of Thee hada-noo was 
Yadkau-dha-ra. The son and daughter of Auh-ka-ka, the king of 
Be-wd-dadia^ were married to the daughter aiul son of king Bza-ya^ 
the-na of Kap-pida-wot, The children of tlie Dewd-dadia chief were 
Inzana the son, and Kinzana the daughter. Thecdiadia-noo the son 
of Bza-yadhe-na married Kinzana, }xih\ they had live sons named, Thon- 
dau-da-na, Daudauda-na, Thk-kau-da na, Thook-kanda-na, A-mee- 
tau-da-na ; and two daughters, Anteedd tand Badeedd. Bza-yadhe- 
nvts daughter Yadhauda-ya married In-za-na the son of king of 
JDe-wddadia, and had two sons, Dandad)a-nee, and Thohdadooddha ; 
and two daughters Thi-ri-madid-md-ya, and Ba-za-padee-gaivda-mee. 
The elder daughter gave birth to the Phia loung* Prince Theiddatta ; 
the younger daughter gave birth to Dza-na-pada-kadya-nce, called 
also Roo-pa-nanda and Nanda, Ameeta the daughter of Thee-hd- 
ka-noo, married Thohdadooddha the son of In<a-na, and had a 
daughter Baddadin-za-ndy and a son Be-wadatA The Prince? or 
Phra loung Theiddatdadooma’ra the son of king Thood-duuda-na 
married Baddha-kin-za-nd called also YadhoudJuM'ay the daughter 
of Thohdad)Ooddha king of Be-wAdadiL They had one son Yadiooda, 

The (maternal) grandfather of the Phra, named king In-za-na, 
corrected the Calendar in the year 8645, and in 67 (of the new era) 
the Phra loung entered the womb of Thi-ri-ma-hd^md-yay and when 
ten months were completed he was born in the year 68, on the full of 
the moon Ka-tshon. At sixteen years of age, he married Yadhaudha- 
ra the daughter of Thohdadooddhay and for thirteen years enjoyed 
the life of a Prince in the palace. At twenty-nine years old, he wont 
fwrth from the palace, and having attained Boodhahood, and preached 

* Phr4 lonng i. e. the embryo Phra, a term for Gautama Budha. The word 
Plvrdy now adopted into the Burmese Janguago, is according to Professor Wilson 
a corruption of tho Sanscrit Prabhu Lord or Master. This appears to be tlie 
most probable origin of the word. It certainly is not a pure Burmese word. Tho 
orthography of it in ancient stone inscriptions at Pugan is Bn-rha and Pu-rha, 
The Burmese have used tho original much as European nations have tho Pali 
word Da-go-ba. The mociern woiil is written Flwi-rd, 

t This Jh-xm’dat was the groat opponent of Bwlha Gautama. They were first 
CK)Uidns by bu4h, and Gautama had married sister^ 
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the law (luring ilfty-oiie years, he, in the year 148,^ at tlio iige of 
eighty, passed to Neih-han^ or in eommon language, died. He died in . 
the country of Kvo-thi-na-yoon^ where tlic Malta tribe ruled. In tlie 
month Wayoung of tlie same year, the first Thenggd-ga-nd or great 
council, was called by A-dza-ta-lhat the king of HadzaggOy and it was 
then agreed, that that year slumld be counted as the year one, of 
religion, t 

As the kings of Burma claim to be descended from the Tha-kya 
race of Kap-pi-la-icot to which Gautama belonged, the inter-mamages 
ot the chiefs of that tribe are thus carefully detailed in the history. 

Having brought down the narrative of events to the death of Biidha 
Gautama, the first volume of the work proceeds to give an account of 
the geography of the world of Dzamd)oo-dec-]>a, where the Budhist 
kings reigned. In this mythological geography, Dzmn-boo-dee-pa refem 
to the earth .generaUy, but that term is constantly confused by being 
sonietiines applied to tlie continent of India only, the other i)arts of 
the world bemg considered as too insignificant whether in extent or 
in civilization, to be mentioned. Jlzam-hoo-dee-pa tbereforc frequently 
represents India |)rornincntly, and the world nmiotoly. 

Tlie gr(?at earth, or substratum of rock on which Dzam-hoo-dee’pa 
rests, is represented as being 82,(X)0 yoozanm in deptli. Gn this rock, 
rests Dzam-boo-dee-pa or the island of the Dzam-boo or Eugenia tree. 
It is broad at the north side, and to the south narrows like the fore- 
part of a cart. This represents roughly tlie form of the continent of 
India, which shows that the ancient books followed by the history, 
frequently by the tt^rm Dzam-hoo-dee-pa, n^ferrod to India only. From 
north to south it is ten thousand yoozanas long, and the same from 
east to west. 

In the great ocean outside and wliich surrounds it, are five hundred 
small surrounding islands. Ceylon is a prominent island to the west- 
ward. At the northern extremit}'^ of Dzam-bov~dee-pa, grows the Euge- 
nia tree with golden fruit, the size of globular water-pots. 

In the Himalaya, it is stated there are seven great lakes. Prom one 
lamed Anau-tat-ta proceed four great aqueducts. By one of these, 
i river issues through the elephant mouth into the western sea ; by 
mother, a river falls through the horse-mouth to the northern sea ; 

* This refers to the era established by king hi-za-na. 

t According to the Burmese Caiendar, the year 2U)6 of ndigion commenced 
n the 13th of April, 1862, when the year 1221 of the common ora commenced. 
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one through the lion-mouth to the eastern sea ; and one through the 
cow-mouth into the southern sea. 

All the countries of India as mentioned in the Maha Raza Weng 
ai*e enumerated below, but there appears to be some confusion, result- 
ing apparently from some states having in the course of time subdued 
others, and from the historian not knowing, that some small States 
apj)oar sometimes as members of a confederacy, in an extensive coun- 
try occasionally called by one general name ; and at other times are 
lost in the establishment of a monarchy. 

The regi(.n of MeeU4re€-ma-(letha or the ctmtral land, is bounded 
to the east by Qa-dzeng-ga-la-ne-gon village ; to tlio south-east by 
ThaUla-wa-tee river ; to the south by Tha4a-kau-me-hi-nee-go7i vil- 
lage ; to the west by the Brahman village Bho-na ; to the north by 
Oothi-rid-da-dza hill. In the centre is the great Bau-di tree. Around 


are 

the sixteen great countries which are 

as follow.s : — 

1. 

En-ga. 

9. 

Koo-roo. 

2. 

Ma-ga-da. 

10. 

Pin-tsa-la. 

3. 

Ka-theo. 

11. 

Mits-tsa. 

4. 

Kaw-tha-Ia. 

12. 

Thoo-ra-the-na. 

6. 

Wits-tsee. 

13. 

A-tha-ka. 

6 . 

Mal-ll 

14. 

A-wan-tee. 

1. 

Tse-ti-ra. 

15. 

Oan-da-ra. 

8. 

Wan-tha. 

16. 

Kam-baii-dza. 


There are 

also 21 great 

countries : 

1. 

Koo-roo. 

12. 

Weng-ga. 

2. 

Thek-ka. 

13. 

Wee-de-ha. 

3. 

Kau-tha-la. 

14. 

K am-biiu-dza. 

4. 

Ma-ga-da 

15. 

Mad-da. 

5. 

Thee-wee. 

16. 

Beg-ga. 

6 , 

Ka-lin-ga. 

17. 

Eng-ga. 

7. 

A-wan-ttte. 

18. 

'Thee-ha-la. 

8. 

Pin-tsa-la. 

19. 

Kath-mi-ra. 

9. 

Wits-tsee. 

20. 

Ka-thee. 

10. 

Oan-d^-ra. 

21. 

Ban-da-wa. 

11. 

Tse-ti-ra. 




The great kingdoms are twenty ; 

1 

Ba-ra-na-thee. 

3. 

We-tha-li. 

% 

Tha-wat-tec. 

4. 

Mi-hti-la. 
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5. 

Aa-la-wi. 

IS. 

Kap-pi-la-wot. 

(5. 

Kau-tham-bee. 

Ik 

Tha-k^-ta. 

7, 

Oodz-dz^-nce. 

15. 

In-da*pa-ta*na-go. 

8. 

Tek-ka-shyo-la. 

16. 

Ook-ka-ta. 

9. 

Tsam-ba. 

17. 

Pa-ta-li-poot. 

10. 

Tha-ga-la. 

18. 

I)ze-loot-ta-ra. 

11. 

Than-thoo-ma-ra-gi-ri. 

10. 

Theng-kath-tha-na-go. 

12. 

Ra-dza-gyo. 

20. 

Koo-thee-na-yon. 


Such were the countries in the time of Gautama. 


The countries reigned over by all the great kings commencing from 
Maha4lia-ma-dAy and numbering three hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-nine kings were : 


1. 

Ko-tha-wa-tee. 

12. 

Kau-Tharab-bee. 

2. 

Ka-dza-gyo. 

13. 

Kan-na-gantz-tsha. 

3. 

Mi-hti-la. 

14. 

Raw-tsa-na. 

4. 

Bu-ra-na-thee. 

15. 

Tsam-ba. 

6 . 

Kappi-la. 

16. 

Tek-ka-so. 

6. 

Hat-ti-poo-ra. 

17. 

Ko-thi-na-yon. 

7. 

E-ka-tsek-khoo. 

18. 

Ma-lit-ti-ya. 

8. 

Wa-t see-ra- wot-tee. 

19. 

Kap-pi-la-wot. 

9. 

Ma-dhoo-ra. 

20. 

Kau-liya. 

10. 

Aree-ta-poo-ra. 

21. 

De-wa-da-ha. 

11. 

In-da-pa-ta-na-go. 




The first volume of the history then concludes with maxims for 
kings and people which need not be entered here. 

The second volume opens with the following words : 

“ In the first part we have narrated the history of the kings com^ 
mencing from Mahd Thama-dd up to the time of the excellent Bhta, 
(rautama^ there being three hundred and thirty-four thousand five 
hundred and sixty-nine kings in lineal succession. In this second por- 
tion we shall relate the history of thirty kings commencing from 
ha-tha-ra up to king Bham-ma4hau-lca" 

Of these princes it will not be necessary to relate more than what is 
essential in order to understand the history of Burmah. The history 
first refers to the country of Ba^dza-gyo and then follows the stream 
of Budhist religion and authori^, until it widens into the broad cha- 
nel of sovereignty under Dham-ma-than-ka^ whose seat of empire was 
at Ba4i4i-pOQtt 
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Thoodhaihilha-na, king of the Thek-ka state in the eountiy of Ivtp- 
^ pi-Ia-wotf had a great Iriendship for Bha-yee-nee-ya king of Ra-dza’yyo 
in Magadha. The prince Theid-dhat-ta luid also a great friendship 
for the prince of Ra dza-gyo, Beem-ha-thit-ya. The latter died eight 
years before Gautama attained neihhan^ and his son A-dzd-ta-tliat 
Buoceeded. A-dzd-ta-thnt reigned thii-ty-two years until the yeai' 24 
of religion [B. C. 5J9,] when he was succeeded by his son Oo-da-ya^ 
had-da. 

A~dza~ta4hat formed a friendship with that base man De-wa-datj 
and having murdered his father was condemned to hell ; but after a 
long term of suffering he was to be permitted to be born as a Bits-tsi- 
Ica-Budha. He was succeeded by his son Oo-da-ya-had-da who reigned 
until the year 40 of religion, when his son A-noo-rood-da conspired 
and reigned in his stead. 

In the year 72 of religion his descendant Na-ga-dadha was set aside 
by the people as one of a parricide race, and a nobleman named 
Thoo-thoO'-na-ga succeeded him. His history is as follows. In the 
country of We4hadi* the Leitzdsha-wee princes assembled and con- 
sulted thus — “ Our country has all the elements of gretitness, yet is 
quiet when exertion is called for. Why are other countries constantly 
stirred up ?’' They decided that the country was quiet because there 
were no courtezans. They therefore caused the daughter of a wealthy 
man, one of their own race, to he so appointed. One of the LeitzdsUn^ 
icee princes took her to his own house. She gave birth to a son. The 
child was put into a jar and thrown outside the city. The jtr was 
found by some of the citizens, opened, and the child was taken and 
brought up by a noble. He was named Thoo4hoo-na-ga because the 
city Naga had uttered a sound like thoo4hoo which led to the dis- 
covery of the jar. 

At a time when king A-dza4a4liat meditated an attack against 
We4ha4ii he sent the Brahman Wa4ha-ha-ya to Gautama^ who re- 
plied that the We4ha li princes observed the law and were destined to 
long greatness. The king said to the Brahman, “ What shall we do 
The Brahman replied, “ Make a show of banishing mie from the coun- 
try ; I will first go and destroy the unanimity of the We4ha4i 
princes, and you can then march and conquer the country.” In three 

^ We-thadi appears to have been one of tbe States of the Leitz'tsha^m 
princes? 
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years the plan was accomplished, and by this means, the child Thoo- 
thoo-na-ya^ wlio had become a noble, wras brought to lia-dza-gyo and 
eventually became king. 

King Thoo4hoO'na-ga lived in TVe-tka-lL After a reign of eighteen 
years, he died in tlie year of religion 90. 

He was succeeded by his son Kada^ihaih-lca. In his reign in the 
year of religion 100, the second great Council was held in We4ha4i 
under Shen-ya-tha-tay with .seven hundred Rahaudas. He died in the 
year of religion 118. On his death his son Bad-da4he-na, with nine 
younger brothers, reigned for twenty-two years. In the year 140, the 
last of these ten brothers named J?in~za-ma-ka, was king. Ho was 
killed by one Kho-mhoo-nan-da who became king with the name ot 
Ooy-ga4he-iia. His history was as follows : — On the border of the 
country of We4ha4i, there lived a robber chief, who at the head of a 
large band plundered the country. Once, in plundering a party of 
merchants, a porter belonging to tlicm joined the robbers. He in time 
became the captain of the band and was called Kho4hoo-mn-da. 
Oradually he acquired power, and at length usurped the throne, putting 
to death the king jBl)t-za-ma4ca, 

Ooy-ga4hc-na did not live long. His eight younger brothers suc- 
ceeded him. The last of them was Da-ha-nati’da-meng. He was mur- 
dered by Dza-nek-Jca the Rrahman, and prince Taan-da-got-la of the 
Mau-re-ya liue wjis pWed on the throne. He was king of all Dzam- 
hu-dee-pa. 

The history of Matt-re-ya is thus : In the time of the Phra, some of 
the Tha-kee princes went and built a city in the Himalaya forests. It 
was called Mau-re-ya fi’om peacocks being numerous there, or from 
the city being in the shape of a peacock’s neck. Dza-nek-ha^ the 
Hrahman, was an inhabitant of the country of Tek-ka4ho. His father 
died early and he was brought up under the care of his mother. He 
when young was noted for his learning and accomplishments. It was 
predicted that he would become a king, but at the request of his 
mother he broke his canine teeth and vowed never to become a king. 
He came to the country of Fa4i4i-poot, in the reign of Da-m-nati-da, 
He became acquainted with the king’s son, Pajg*pa-ta^ and persuaded 
him to leave the city and live in the forest. He endeavoured to find 
a person to substitute for gilnce Pap-pa4a as successor to the throne 
and he found Tmn-da-got ta, His history is thus related. Once the 

■ c 2 
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country of Mau-re~ya was attacked and subdued. The queen being 
l^regnant fled to the country of Fa4i4i-poot, and there gave birth to 
a son. The child was put in an earthen vessel and placed near a cow 
enclosure. The cowherd found him and brought him up with his own 
children. A friend of the cowherd, a hunter, loved the child and 
asked for him. The child then was made over to the hunter. He 
displayed great power and ability, and the Brahman Bza-nek-ha hear- 
ing thereof gained possession of him from the hunter. The Brahman 
brought him up until he was full grown. He was named Tsan-da- 
got4a. By an artifice Tsan-da-got4a was induced to murder prince 
Fap-pa4a. Tsan-da-got4a then under the influence of Bza-nek-ha 
gradually collected forces, attacked villages, and at last expelled king 
Ba-m-nan-da from Fa4i4ipooU 

Tsan-da‘got4a then was consecrated king. He had a son born to 
him who was named Bein-du4ha-ya. Tsan-da-got4a died after a reign 
of 24* years in the year of religion 186 = B. C. 857. 

His son Bein-doo4ha-ya mamed a princess of the Mau^re-ya race, 
who gave birth to Bh/m-ma4hau-ka. This Prince appears to have 
murdered all his father’s sons by other mothers than his own. Bein- 
doo4ha-ya either died naturally or was murdered in 214 of religion. 

Bhaip^ma4hau-ka attended to the internal affairs of the country 
for four years before he was crowned, and in the year 218* of religion 
he received the abeit theit. His brother Tei4ha he appointed Crown 
Prince Four years after being consecrated as king, he sincerely enter- 
ed religion. The history of Bham-ma4hau-ka as the great supporter 
of Budhism, the founder and encourager of missions, is narrated at 
considerable length. He discovered and opened the under-ground 
building in which the relics of Gautama had been deposited by J.-dza* 
ta4hat ; he took them out and distributed them. In the year 234t of 
religion, he assembled the third general council presided over by 
Mmg-ga4eepooi4a4ee4ha4ay and consisting of one thousand selected 
Bahans. He then turned his attention to the great object of esta- 
blishing religion all over the world or in all countries contiguous to 

* B. C. 825. On this sabjeot see Cunningham’s Bhilsa topes, page 74. 
He applies a correction of sixty-six years to this Buddhistical date, and gives 
good reason for doing so. 

t B. C. 809. TUs is not the date of the third general council as given in 
Ciiiminghazn'a Bhilsa topes, page 116, and to* which the correction must bo 
applied. 
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India. For tho present history, it is only necessary to notice two out 
of the nine missionaries then sent forth. They are Yau-na-ha’dham- 
ma-relc-khee4a to A-pa-ran4a or Burma according to this history ; 
and Oot-ta-rd and Thau-na to Tlioo-wan-na Bhoom-mee or the Talaing 
country. In both those countries the missions were successful, and 
multitudes of men and women became Eahans. King Dham-ma4haur- 
ha died in the year 255 of religion. 

The second volume of the history ends with the death of this king. 

The third volume of the Malta Badza-weng commences with the direct 
history of the Burmese kings in the following words : “We shall now 
relate the first commencement of the long line of the Mran-ma kings in 
tho great country of Tagoung ; the origin of all the kings who have 
reigned in the land ; and also treat of the first foundation and the 
progi’ess of divine religion in the Mran-mA country, under the Mran- 
md kings.” 

The country which in the time of our lord Gautama is called 
gorng, was originally established by Abhi Radza. His history is as 
follows. Before the appearance of the lord Gautama, the king of 
Kau4ha4a and Bin-za4a-reet, wishing to ally himself with tho king of 
Kau4ee-ya^ sent a noble to demand one of the daughters of that 
sovereign. The Kau4ee-ya king from pride of race did not send a 
satisfactory answer. A war then arose, and the king of Bin-za4a-r€et 
was victorious. The three Tha-Jcee kings of Kau4e€‘ya, De-wa~da4ta, 
and Kap-pi4a-wot being conquered, their countries were destroyed. 
Afterwards they were once more restored to prosperity. At the time 
when the Tha~hee kings were thus depressed, Ahhi Badza the king of 
Tha-Jcya ThaAcee race in Kap-pi4a-wotf in consequence of the dis- 
turbed state of Mitz4zi'n%a-de4ha, took with him his army, and went 
and established the country called Then-ga4ha-ra4a or Tagmng,^ 
Ahhi Badza at his death left two sons, the elder named Kan Badza 
gyee^ and the younger Kan Badza ngay. They quarrelled regarding 
their succession to the throne. By the advice of the wise men of the 
nation, they agreed to abide by the result of a rivalry in good works, 
and not of war. It was arranged that each was to commence at night 
fall to erect an allwo manddt or reHgious building, and the Prince who 
first finished his building was to succeed to the place of the father. 

* Tagoung is an ancient city now in rains situated on tho Irrawaddy river 
in about 23” 30' N, L, 
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Each selected a hill on which to erect a building. The elder brother 
commenced his building with heavy timbers and bamboos. The 
younger brother commenced witli light timbers and covered it with 
white cloth and plaster, so it was finished in one night. In the morn- 
ing when the elder brother saw that he had lost, he collected his 
followers and went down the Irrawaddy river. He then ascended the 
Tha-la-walee or Khyen-dween river, and established himself at Ka4e 
donny,* At that time the tribes called Byoo ham yan and Theh 
asked for a king, and the Prince made his son Moo-doo-tseiUta king 
over the Byoo tribe. “ Kan Eadza yyee went westward and establish- 
ed himself on the mountain called Kyoiik pan touny\ east of the 
river Gits-tsha-hd. He then became king of the country.” 

Kan Radza ngay reigned in Tagoung the country of his father. 
He had thirty-one descendants who reigned successively in Tagoung. 
In the time of Bhein-na-hd the last king of that race, Chinese and 
Tartars from Gan-da-hi'reet Province, in the country of Tsein, in- 
vaded the kingdom. The king was obliged to retire with his army 
to the Made khyomyX where he died. Prom thence his force was 
divided into three parts ; one went eiistward and established the 
nineteen Shan states ; another division wont down the Irrawaddy 
river and remained in the country of the Byoo kan~ran and Theh 
tribes, where the Tha-kee Prince Moo-doo-Tseitda had formerly 
established himself in Thoo-na-pa-ran4a. A portion remained in Ma- 
id with the chief Queen JKa-gadshein, 

At this time Gautama appeared in Mitz-tsee-ma-detha. The king 
of Tha-ivatdee, Ba-the-na-deCy Kau-ihaday demanded a daughter in 
marriage from Mahd-n&-ma% king of Kap-pida-wot. The king did 
not give him a pure daugliter, but one born from a slave girl and 
named WadhaMa-Khatdi-ya. She gave birth to a son named Wee- 
ta-thoo-pa. When be had grown up, be went to see his relations in 
Kap-pi-la-wot, As they insulted him on account of his inferior birth 
he determined on revenge. After his father’s death he thrice led his 
armies against Kap-pi-la-wot but was restrained by the expostulations 

• Tins lies went of the Khyeng-dwen in about 23« N. L. 

t This is a mountain in the northern part of Arakan. The story here 
related is found also in the history of Arakan. Vide Journal Asiatic Society, 
Voh XIII. p. 34. 

X Male is on the Irrawaddy river, about eighty miles above Ainerapoora. 

§ It is presumed that after the death of Thoo-dau-daiiA the father of Budha 
Oautauia, Mahi-n^-ma one of the same family succeeded to the throne. 
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of the lord Gautama. A fourth time Gautama seeing inevitable 
punishment due to the demerit of the Sakee Princes forbade him not. 
The Tha-kee race of Kap-pi-la-wot of which Mahd-nd-Ma was thou 
king was either destroyed, or dispersed among the neighbouring 
states of Maure-ya and We-dee-tha gi-ra-dza. Thus was that great 
country of Kap-pi-la-wot twice destroyed ; once in the time of king 
Kau4e-ya, and once in the time of king Mahit-nit-vta, 

At the time of this last destruction, one of the Tha-hee Princes 
named Baza Badza left Mits-tshee-ma-de-tha with many followei's, 
and first established himself at Mau-re-yaf^ called also Mau-ringay and 
now Mwe-yeng. From thence lie removed and establislujd himself in 
the country of Theng-dwai. From thence he removed to Male where 
he met the Queen Na-ga~Uhein^ and as they were of the same Tha- 
hee-ya race they were married. They then built the city of upper 
Pugan. There a son named Wee-ra-ga was born to thorn. They 
once more removed to the ancient capital of the Tha-hee race of kings 
called Ta-goung or Theng-ga4}ia-ra4a and called it Bm4sa4a-reeti 
and liencc the country is also called Bin4m4a-goung, This king 
established regular government. Py his two chief Queens ho had 
twenty sons and twenty dauglitci’s, and the sons married their half 
sisters. 

To this king there succeeded seventeen kings in regular succession, 
but their reigns were very short. The last of them was named Tha^ 
do-m{t4id~radza. This king had no son. The chief Queen Kein 
na-ree Be-wee had a brother named La4)d-doo4id and he was ap- 
pointed JSin-Sfie-men or Crown Prince. 

At that time in the country of the Pyoo tribe the race of kings 
descended from Moo-dQQ-Ueit4a the son of Ran Badza gyee, as above 
related, was represented by Tap4)oo4a. He was disturbed by attacks 
from Bhi-ngya^wa-tee or Arakan, and went with his people to the 
Tha-gya lake. 

“ As then we have related the first dawning of the Burmese coun- 
try of Ta-gomg before the lord Gautama appeared, now we shall 
proceed to narrate the history of Tha-re-khetda-ya.f* 

* By this name is meant the coimtiy west of the Khyeng-dweng river now 
called the Kubo valley. 

t This is the name of the ancient city to the oast of Proine. It appears to 
refer to the Khatid or Aajpoot caste. 
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“ In the fifth year after the loi-d Gautama attained to the state of 
Budha, two brothers named Maha-poon and Tsoo-lapoon asking 
leave from the Phra, built a monastery called Tsan-da-koo-nan-tha 
at the village of Say-gaing in the country of Thoo-na-pa-ran-^ 
ta,* The Phra also prophesied (that) ‘hereafter in the Mran-md 
country my religion will be long established,* and accompanied by live 
hundred Rahandas he frequently came through the air before the 
monastery was finished ; when the monastery was finished he received it 
in gift, and remained there seven days, and preached. At that time 
five hundred men and five hundred women in Thco-napa-ran-ta be- 
came Rahandas. At that place was a hermit named Theet4m~han-da 
who had attained the state of an Areeya. At his intercession the 
Phra left the impression of one foot on the Theet4sapan hill ; and 
at the intercession of the Na-man-da Na-ga he left the impression of 
the other on the bank of the Man stream. Thus two firmly founded 
pagodas were fixed in the rock as if scaled down, and the Lord said ; — 

‘ Hereafter my religion shall be long established in the countries of 
Thoo~napa’ran4a and Tampa-dem.'\ From thence the Bhra wont 
and arrived at the Pho-eoo hill, J To the south-east was the sea. On 
the water was the appearance of something floating and just appearing 
above the surface. A little pwe or bamboo rat lifted up its nose and 
did homage to the omniscient Fhra. The Fhra smiled at these two 
omens, and, in reply to his younger brother who asked for explanation, 
said, ‘ Beloved Anan-da, in the year 101, after I shall liave entered into 
the rest pa-ree^neib-ban, five great omens shall be manifested here. 
They are, first, A violent earthquake shall shake the whole land. 
Second, where the Bho-oo peak now rises there shall be a lake. Third, 
the Tsa-moon4han’mg-eit river shall be formed, Fowth, the earth 

* This is on the M6n river which runs into the Irrawaddy from the westward 
near the town of Menboo. 

t Tampa-dona is one of the ancient names for Ceylon. According to the 
practice of the Budhist nations of Indo-Chinese to transfer to their own countries 
the name of Budhist lands in the west, this name was given to PngAn and the 
surrounding country. The name was probably given after the books were 
brought from them and a reformation made in roligjon. Pugftu was more anciently 
called A~nmad-da-.na. This history, however, intimates that Tmvpcb-dee’pa was 
the more ancient name. Thoo-na-pa-ran-ta is mentioned as a country in the 
Budhist Scriptures, See Bgrdiy's Budfmm, p, 259. 

X This is the name of a peak on the west bank of the Irrawaddy near to 
Prome. Great changes no doubt have occurred in the course of the Irrawaddy 
rivm«, probably within the historieal period, about Prome. The rocks around 
Vrome contain large deposits of marine shells, so that the Burmese had evidence 
of the sea having once reached thei*e. 
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shall rise and form Poop-pa-touny* Fifth, in the country to become 
Tha-re-khet-te^ya, the sea shall be dried up. In the time when those 
omens shall be manifested and fulfilled, that little pwe, removed from 
his existing body, and become a man, shall be king over a great coim- 
try under the name of Dwot4a boung. In that king’s reign, in the 
Mran-md country, my divine religion shall flourish and shall exist 
throughout long ages-’ ” 

According to that divine prediction the Phra went to varee-neih- 
ban and in the year 40 of religion in the reign of Tha-do-ma-ha 
Radza king of Pin-tsa-ta-goung before mentioned, a mighty boar 
twelve cubits high ravaged the country. The Crown prince La-ha-doo- 
ha went forth armed to destroy him. The boar fled to the Shan 
country, and the prince followed. The glen where he entered the 
mountains east of the Irrawaddy is called Wet-weng (boar entrance) 
to this day. The prince chased him down the west bank of the 
Irrawaddy, though how the boar arrived there is not stated, and he 
crossed again to the east bank. As from his great height his belly 
was not wet by the water, the place he reached is still called Wet-ma- 
Uwot\ (boar not wet). The boar then continued his flight down the 
east bank of the river until he came to an island near to Tha^re-kheU 
ta-ya. There the prince overtook him. The place is called Wet-hto* 
kuyen to this day. 

The prince now reflected that he was far from the country of Ta- 
goung, and that his story of having killed the boar would not be 
believed ; and wearied with the world he determined to become a hermit 
in the place where he was. There were then no inhabitants near at 
hand except wild animals. In the jungle a doe produced a young one 
in the form of a human female child. The doe, startled by the ciy of 
the infant, fled, and the hermit coming to the spot was astonished at 
the sight. The hennit carried the child to his cell, and brought her up 
as his own daughter. When she was grown up, he gave her the name 
of Bhe-da-ree, “ Such is the story of the first establishment of the 
city of Tha-re-kheUta-ya by the hermit who was the brother-in-law of 
the king of Ta-goung.” 

In the very year when the Crown-prince La-ba^doo-M went forth to 
slay the boar, the queen of Ta-goung gave birth to twin sons. They 

* The name of an extinct volcano about 200 niilos north from Proma 

t This is a place below the petroleum wells in the In*awartdy river. 
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were both born blind and named Makd-Tham-ha-ivA and Tsoo4a4ha/m- 
ba-wd. The king irom shame ordered them to be killed ; but the 
queen loving the children of her own bosom concealed them, until 
they were nineteen years of age. The king then having discovered 
that they were alive, again ordered them to be killed ; but the queen 
had them put into a boat, with many days* provisions, and set them 
afloat on the Irrawaddy river. As they floated down the river, the boat 
struck against the branch of a Tsect tree. At that spot in after times 
was built the city of Tseet Kahiy. As they proceeded down they met 
with a Bec loo-miij who gave them some medicine to restore their eye- 
sight. The cure was effected, and looking up and seeing the sky for 
the first time they said, “ The sky is as a cover ; the earth is under- 
neath,** and hence the place tliey were passing was called Mye-daL 
At length they reached the jilace at Prome* where their uncle the 
hermit dwelt. There they beheld the hermit’s daughter Bhe-da-ree 
drawing water from the stream, with a gourd. As the water would 
not flow readily into the gourd they opened it. Bhe-da-ree then filled 
it and returned to lier lather’s cell. She told him the cause of her 
quick return, and the young Princes being called, they told their story, 
and the hermit learned then, that they were the sons of his sister the 
Queen Kein-naree~de-ioee, After this the elder brother Prince Mahd- 
Tham’ha-wd was married to the hermit’s daughter Bhe-da-ree. This 
was in the year 60 of religion according to the Mahd Badza Weny, 
or, by the Burmese reckoning of the period of Gautama’s death, 483 
years before Christ. From this time commences the history of the 
monarchy established at Thare-khet-ta-ya, and no further notice is 
taken of Tagoung and the upper country of the Irrawaddy until some 
centuries later. 


Note on the etymology of the word Myan-ma or Mran-md. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society No. I. of 1853, is an interest- 
ing paper by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, on the languages of the Indo- 
Chinese borderers, compared with the Thibetan and Himfdayan tongues. 
In that paper Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the term Burma 
or Burmese, which is the* Europeanized form of the name by wliich 

* See Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXV. p. 173, for an account of the 
pagoda built upon that spot. * 
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that people call themselves, can be traced to the native name for 
man. This, however, is open to some doubt ; but Mr. Hodgson’s 
general conclusion that the languages of the Himalayan, Indo-Cliinese, 
and Thibetan tribes are of one fiimily is fully justified. 

Tlie name by which the people known to Europeans as Hurmans or 
Burmese call themselves, is written by them Mran-ma and some- 
times Mram-ma, and is pronounced Ba-ma. The Arakanese call them- 
selves Ma-ra-md which is a variation of the same word. The questions 
involved are, — 

1st. Does the word Mran-ma contain the root signifying man in 
some of the Indo-Chineso dialects ? 

2nd. Is the word Mran-ma directly derived from the name for 
man generally, and on that account used as the national designation 
of tho Burma ? 

3rd. Can any other origin for the term Mran-ma be found, from 
wdiich it is more likely to be derived ? 

It is shown by Mr. Hodgson that in many of the above languages 
and mi mean /, and man^ (pp. 5, 34, 36 and 63), and hence it is 
concluded that tho etymology of Burma or Burmese is recovered. 
The word Burma or Burmese no doubt is the European form of Ba- 
ma. Is the written form Mran-ma the original, of which the 
spoken form Ba-md is a mere colloquialism ? or is the latUir the real 
original expression of the name for the race ? Tho Arakanese, it may 
be noted, do not use the form Ba-md and tlierefore are never called by 
Europeans Burmans or Burmese. 

’J^hc root 7ni in the Burmese language has now no known reference 
to the pronoun I, or to man, as a general term, whatever it may 
formerly have had. It now means female ; with the prefix a it means 
mother, and sometimes a daughter. As an affix to the word tha or 
8a, child, it signifies a female child. The root ma has the same 
general meaning, but has a more dignified signification than 
mi. It is also applied to female animals. The word for woman, 
Mien-ma or Mi-ma, is probably the union of the two forms of the root 
representing female, and is applied to woman as the female par excel- 
lence (see p. 66 of Mr. Hodgson’s paper). The personal pronoun 
Nga^I, is both masculine and feminine. But though I cannot agree 
that the root or rna appears in the word Mran-md, that root mav 
possibly appear in the Burmese word myo, mro or in its Arakanese 
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form, mru^race, and seed; possibly also this word may originally have 
signified man., in the Burmese as now in the Mr6 language, (see p. 
34). Mr. J. 11. Logan in the Journal of the Ind. Arch, for 1857, 
Vol. II., observes “ The root of Mran-mais ran, one of the forms of a 
widely spread Himalaic name for man. Karen has the same root, 
with the guttural in place of the lateral prefix.” I have not been able 
to sati.sfy myself as to the grounds on which this observation is founded. 

The question still remains, whence the word Mran-m&, which is 
pronounced JBa-md, and in the Arakanese form Ma-ra-md, is derived ? 

I believe it to be a modern appellation adopted by the people since 
they became Budhist, and derived from the Pali word Brah ma signi^ 
fying celestial beings, as shown in the text Htnce it really has only 
an accidental similarity to the word for man in some of the Indo- 
Chinese dialects. It is much as if the Anyli had adoi)ted the national 
name Anyeli with their Christianity, with this difference, that we 
know for certain that tlie Anyli originally so called themselves, but 
we do not know for certain what the Burmese called themselves, before 
they adopted the name Mran-mL The pride of the people caused 
them to assume this as their national designation. The only names 
for the ancient tribes which may have become the Mran-ma nation, 
which we are acquainted with, are Fyoo, Kandyan or Kan-ran and 
Thek or Bak. 

Is it possible that in adopting the word Brah-ma as their national 
name they kept in view also their native root nm as Mr. Hodgson 
would appear to conclude ? This 1 will not venture to affirm, but 
of the direct origin of the present national name I have no doubt. 
Nor need it cause surprise that a people should have adopted a foreign 
term to designate themselves. With their religious instructors they 
received knowledge of every kind. The districts of their country 
wore named after the countries of their teachers. Even their great 
river, known in the vernacular as Myit-yyi, received an equivalent term 
in ; and their capital city always has a Pali name. 

Prom the history it is evident that the name Mran-ma was not adopted 
until after several tribes had been united under one powerful chief, by 
whose fiat the name would readily have been adopted. 

With refwence, however, to the root mi and its appearance in the 
word Mien-ma ox Mim-ma (woman), it is cuiious that the Chinese of 
Yiinan call the Burrftese Mien or lomy-^nieity tol that is the name 
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given to them by Marco Polo. I cannot say how the Chinese got 
the word, but it is possible that Mien was the original name for the 
race, and contains the root meaning man. However that may be, the 
word in this or any similar sense is now entirely lost among the Bur- 
mese, excepting as above noted in the term for woman, and it may 
be in Mru (race). It does not appear as the name of any of the tribes 
with which the Burmese might be supposed to be immediately 
connected. 


Ohservatwns. 

Having traced thus far the legends of the Burmese race from the 
earliest period, down to the time when a new dynasty was established 
near Prome, about three hundred miles lower down the Irrawaddy 
than the ancient capital Tagoung, it will be convenient to pause, and 
enquire how far wc can discern any true historical basis in the legends 
and tales wliich have been narrated. 

The physiognomy and the language of the Burmese people, as well 
as those of the adjoining tribes, proclaim them all to belong to the 
same family of nations as the tribes of Thibet and the Eastern 
Himalaya. Whence did they come? and how did they arrive at 
their present country ? The theory of Prichard in his Natural History 
of Man on this subject is probable, is supported by existing facts, and 
accords with the physical geography of the regions north of the coun- 
tries now occupied by the Indo-Chinese races. That author thus 
refers to those peoples. “ The vjist region of Asia fonning the south- 
eastern corner of that Continent, which reaches in the sea border from 
the common mouth of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, to the 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow River of China, and even further northward 
towards the mouth of the Amur or Selinga, is inhabited by races of 
people who resemble each other so strongly in moral and physical 
peculiarities, and in tie general character of their languages, as to give 
rise to a suspicion that they all belong to one stock. With the rivers 
which descend from the high country of Central Asia, and pour their 
diverging waters ou all sides, after traversing extensive regions of 
lower elevation, into the remote ocean, these nations appear also to 
have come down, at various periods, from the south-eastern border of 
the Great Plateau ; in different parts of whir h, tribes are still ix*cog- 
nised who resemble them in features and language.’’ 
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To the great central region of high Asia, Prichard traces what he 
terms the five nomadic races, namely the Ugrian, the Turkish, the 
Mongolian, the Tungusian, and on the south-east the Bhotiya, “ the 
mountain people who on the northern boundary of Hindustan have 
appropriated the name oi Tartars, though they have no right to that 
celebrated appellation, which belonged originally to the Mongolian 
tribe who inhabited the banks of the lake Jlougir.” And again, “If 
we were at liberty to hazard a conjecture as to the origin of their 
nation, it would be, that all the people who inhabit the low countries 
of south-eastern Asia, from the mouth of the Amur, or at least from 
that of the Hoang-ho, southward and westward as far as the Brah- 
maputra, are offsets from one of the great nomadic races of high Asia, 
namely from the Bhotiya, who occupy the southern margin of the 
great central upland.” This conjecture is in a great measure confirmed 
by the researches of Mr. B. H. ITodgson, who, in the ]>aper already 
quoted, observes that “ One type of language prevails from the Kali to 
the Kuladan, and from Ladakh to Malacca, so as to bring the llima- 
layans, the Indo-Chinese, and Thibetans into one family.” 

It is reasonable to conclude that tribes leaving the south-eastern 
margin of the gi’eat plateau of central Asia, early in the existence of 
the human race, would naturally follow the downward course of streams 
and rivers. Among the earlier emigrants from that part of Asia 
towards the south, as far as wo can now discover, were the ancestors 
of the present Mon ov people, the aborigines, so to speak, of 

Pegu. It is also probable that the Karens left their ancient dwelling- 
place at an early period. They have remained for the most paid; up 
to the present time uninfluenced by Budhism, and with their language 
unwritten, until about the year 1830 A. D. Their traditions of their 
own origin, or at least of the route by which they arrived at their 
present seats, are therefore more trustworthy than those of the 
Burmese or of the Talaings are, regarding themselves. Many of these 
traditions are preserved in a small volume wTitten by the Bov. Br. 
Mason, Missionary to the Karen people. It is entitled “ Traditions 
of the Elders.” While the traditions or legends of the Burmese, 
influenced by the source whence they derived their religion, and by 
the ambition of their kings to trace descent from the Budliist 
sovereigns of their holy land, refer to India as the cradle of the royal 
race, and almost seem to derive the great body of the people from 
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the same country, the more trustworthy traditions ol’ the Karens point 
to central Asia as their ancient home. 

Their traditions say, “ We anciently came from beyond the river of 
running sand, and having marked out Zimmay (two hundi’cd and fifty 
miles north-east of Maulinain), for ourselves, returned. Afterwards 
when we came to dwell there, we found the Shans occupying the 
country. Then the Karens cursed them, saying, ‘ Dwell ye in the 
dividing of countries.’ ” 

The countries in which Europeans first came in contact with Karens 
have only lately been occupied by them, but the mountain country 
between the Salween and Sitang rivers, has probably been theirs for 
many ages. 

Dr. Mason points out that Fa-IIian, the Chinese pilgrim to India 
of the fourth century, also speaks of crossing the “ river of sand” or 
great desert between China and Thibet. Further it is stated, “ Their 
traditions point unequivocally to an ancient connection with China; 
for Tie or Tien is spoken of as a god inferior to Jehovah,* and offer- 
ing to the manes of their ancestors is as common among the Karens 
as it is among the Chinese.” It is evident “ the river of sand” of the 
Karens must be the great sandy desert of Mongolia, stretching for many 
hundreds of miles along either side of the 40*^ of North latitude. The 
story of coming to Zimmay under a chief to inspect the country, and 
then returning, must be accepted as the modern version of the fact, 
that about Zimmay they were stopped in their progress south along 
the water-shed range, between the Salween and Men am rivers, by 
the })revious occupation of the Shan race. Tlie Karens are mentioned 
by Marco Polo, and appear then to have occupied tlie country east of 
Damo on the upper Irrawaddy. 

Some cf the religious traditions of the Karens are remarkable. 
They are distinguished from all the Indo-Chinese tribes with which 
1 am acquainted, by the knowledge they have of the existence of one 
eternal God. He is not worshipped, because, as they appeiir to suppose, 
he is angry with them. It is impossible to conjecture with proba- 
bility how they acquired this knowledge. They believe also that they 
once possessed books. Notwithstanding what has been said by some 
writers as to the “ Caucasian countenances,” the long faces, and 
“ straight noses” of tlie Karens, I must uphold that their national 
* Or Yu-wa, the name given by the Karons to God. 
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physiognomy is essentially Indo-Chinese, and their speech connects 
them with the same lamily. In every Indo-Chinese tribe, oc(;asional 
exceptions to the general flat physiognomy are met with. These 
are almost always among the men. The women have more frequently 
the true type of Mongolian or Bhotiya face. 

Such tribes as the Burmese, the Karens and the Mon would readily 
find their way from central Asia by the courses of the livers Salween 
and Mee-nam towai’ds the south. Some would be led westerly, and 
so gain the valley of the Irrawaddy in the upper course of tliat river. 
This, the Talaings and Burmese probably did at an early period,* 
while the Karens kept for ages to the mountains bordering east and 
west of the Salween and Mee-nam rivers, and only lately came into the 
Irrawaddy valley and along the mountains bordering the sea-coast as 
far as the 12° N. L. They may be classed in three great divisions, 
having numerous tribes and dialects, hut all possessing the same cha- 
racteristics as far as they have been observed, up to the 20th degree of 
north latitude. 

It has already been mentioned that the people called by Europeans 
Burman or Burmese, called themselves MrUn-ma^ a name which is 
generally pronounced by tliem Ba-md. This word, as has also been 
stated, is of foreign origin. From the history we learn that at an 
early period there were three tribes in the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
who appear to have been the progenitor of the present nation. These 

# Mr. J. R. Logan remarks upon this subject as follows ; 

“ The present position of the Monr-Anam nations might load us to suppose tliat 
they moved into Ultra-India, and thence into India, But tho relation of the 
Mon-Anain to the Vindjan dialects shows, that tlio Dravirian traits of tJio 
former were wholly or chiefly acquired in Bengal, and renders it probable that 
they did not reach tho south by the basin of tho Irrawaddy, but by that of the 
Tsang-po Brahmaputra, like the later Tibeto- Burman tribes. How far Ultra-India 
was then inhabited, and what languages were there spoken, cannot therefore be as- 
certained from the character of the Mon-Anam languages.” Again. “ Tho Sirnamj 
and Atida-rnanni are the purest remnants of aprc Himalaiocolony, and it is pro- 
bable that similar Braviro- Australian tiibes occupied it, so far as it was inhabited, 
before the Mon-Anam race entered the region.” Journal, Indian Arch. pp. 156, 157. 
Among the traditions of tho Mran-ma race in Arakan, are traces of the existence of 
a hateful race of men, which existed on the sea coast^ when the Mran-mas entered 
tho countiy. They are called in the vemacuJiir Bee-ho which implies a monster, 
or cannibal, in human shape. It is from these beings that the oountiy received its 
Pali name of Rehkhaik and hence its present name Ra-khaing. Rek-khaik 
appears to have tho same general signification as the vernacular Bee-ho. The 
Pali name being given to the country would seem to show that some Bee-loos 
were still there, when tho Bndhist missionaries entered Arakan. Tlie word 
Bee-loo appears to answer generally in popular, meaning to the Knglish Ogre, 
There are no traces of the Mon people over having passed through Arakan. 
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tribes are called Byoo or Byoo^ Kam-yan or Kan-ran^ and Thek or by 
the Arakanese Sak.* They probably were three allied tribes, more 
closely connected with each other than were others of the same original 
stock, settled in the upper Irrawaddy valley, or on the adjoining 
mountains. I see no reason for doubting that they had found their 
way to the valley of the Irrawaddy by what is now the track of the 
Chinese caravans from Yunan, which track debouches at Bamo on 
the river. There they probably remained for many ages without 
being disturbed by any superior tribe. The history of the Burmese 
being written under the direct influence of the kings, it is not surprising 
that every etfort should therein be made to show, that the royal race 
is descended from the kings of those people who brought to the Bur- 
mese letters, science, and religion ; whereby the savage Indo-Chinese 
tribes of the Irrawaddy were civilized and made into a nation. 
Accordingly we find that the foundation of the state of Kap-pi4a-wot 
hy a tribe of Bajpoots is carefully described, and as it appears to be 
admitted to be an historical fact that Kap-pi4a-wot was attacked, and 
the people dispersed, even during the life of Gautama, a previous 
emigration from thence to Burmah under Abhi Kadza is invented for 
the national history. This name Abhi is native not Pali, signifying 
an ancestor in the fourth generation, and the names of his two sons, 
both called Kan, with the Pali word for king and the native terms 
elder and younger, added, appear to refer to them as acknowledged 
chiefs of the Kan-ran tribe. Under the two sons of Abhi KoAlza a 
separation of the tribes or of the people under their sway takes place ; 
the elder branch going westward and settling in the country now called 
Arakan ; the younger remaining in the valley of the Irraw^addy. In 
this legend there appears to be a germ of truth. The Arakanese also 
have the national name of Mran-ma. The country they inhabit 
received the Budhist name of Rek-khaik from the monsters believed 
to inhabit that wild unknown coast, and hence the modern native name 
Ra-khaing and the European Arakan. But this name has no connec- 
tion with the race of the people. The Arakanese being of the same 
stock as the Burmese, and still acknowledged to be the elder branch 
of the family, undoubtedly entered their present country from the 
eastward, that is from the upper valley of the Irrawaddy, as their own 


* Sak is still tho name of a small hill tribe in Arakan. 
bo the name of the tribe Gautama belonged to. 


It is similar in so^uaJL 
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traditions attest ; and it appears not improbable that this movement 
may have been made by the mountain passes which Kan Badza-yyee 
is described as havirg traversed to go westward. But according to 
the history this event occuiTcd tliiidy-one generations of kings before 
the time of Gautama. That race, at the end of the thirty-first king’s 
reign, died out in Tagoung, or rather was driven out by an invasion 
of northern Imrdes. A female descendant of the kings was preserved, 
a!id when the Sakya race of Kap-pi^la-ivot was destroyed in the time 
of Gautama, or about the middle of the sixth century B. (.\, one of 
the princes of that tribe named Dazn Badza is again described as 
coming from Kap-pi-la-icot to the Irrawaddy, to continue the ancient 
race in that region. That wild Indo-Chinese tribes should find .their 
way from the bleak north, down to w^armer and more fertile climates 
of the south, is credible ; and that after reaching the Irraw^addy they 
should proceed westward across the mountains, and so reach the sea, 
is not improbable, as the more direct route down the Irrawaddy w^as 
already occupied by the Mon, That such indeed was their course is 
borne out by existing facts. But if we consider the present state of 
the, countries lying between Bengal and Burmah, from Cachar east- 
ward to the valley of the Irrawaddy ; and consider also the difficulties 
for travelliiig over that route, which must have been presented twenty- 
five centuries ago, the supposed emigration, either for conquest or 
colonization, by the comparatively civilized tribes of India, to the 
barbarous wilds lying east of Tipperah and Cachar, will appear very 
improbable. On the other hand it is highly probable that religious 
zeal w’^ould carry missionaries wherever a route for trade existed, 
however wild and dangerous that route might have been. It appears 
probable that a trade did exist from early times through eastern Bengal 
viA the upper Irrawaddy to China.* Traffic is frequently carried 
on by very difficult routes, and by paths which people well advanced 
in civilization, in a fertile and extensive country, would not follow in 
search of a land to colonize. Merchants will venture into such countries^ 
as is exemplified in the way tho wild tribes east and noi-theast of Arakan 
are now supplied with salt, and other necessaries of life. Where traders go 
for love of gain, missionaries will go from religious zeal. From these con^ 
siderations then, while the passage of Budhist Missionaries to Buima by 

♦ The part of China bordering on Burma is called Tsein by the Burmese. 
Was the Indian name Cheen derived from this source P 
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tlie difficult paths in question might be accepted, the supposed immigra- 
tion of any of the royal races of Gangetic India to the Irrawaddy by the 
same route, in the sixth century B. C. or even later, will appear very 
improbable. Those tribes appear to have regarded Gangetic India as 
the favoured land of the earth, and would scarcely have emigrated to 
the savage country east of Bengal. There is indeed no good reason for 
supposing that any missionaries went to any part of the country now 
called Burma before the year 234 of religion, ♦ when sent in the reign 
of iJham-ma Asoka as related in this history. But is the record of 
of Yau-na-ka-dJiamma-rek-khee-ta being deputed by the third great 
council as missionary to Burma true ? It appears not. The Budhist 
writings preserved in Ceylon inform us that Oot-ta-ra and Thau-m 
were deputed as missionaries to Thoo-imn-na-hhoomee. By that name 
no doubt is meant the country inhabited by the Mon or Taking race, 
and their chief city then was on the site of the present Tha-tung lying 
between the mouths of the Salween and Sittang rivers. No doubt the 
missionaries reached it by sea. That gold was anciently found in that 
vicinity is testified from the Burmese name of Shwe-gyeen, literally 
“ gold washing,” now borne by a town on the Sittang, ar.d gold is still 
found tliere, tliough probably in diminished quantity to what it was 
anciently. This no doubt was the origin of the name ‘ Aurea regio” 
of Ptolemy. This history assumes that the Pali name A-pa^ranta 
means Burma. There is not the slightest reason for this conclusion. 
The word means western country and we must look westward from 
Gangetic India to find it. The fact is the modern Burmese, jealous 
of the Taking people having beyond all doubt received a Budhist 
missionary in the time of the great Dhamma Athauka, determined to 
appropriate a great missionary to themselves. Portions of their 
country were also, after the fashion of all the Indo-Chinese countries, 
named from the Budhist scriptures, one Province being called Thoo-na* 
pa-ran-tay and this name lent a specious support to the modern fraud 
or delusion of A-pa-ran-ta signifying Burma. But many other cir- 
cumstances seem to show that the Mon or Taking race, received 
Budhism before the Burmese did. Although the conversion of the 
people of Suvanna Bhumi was planned by people in Gangetic India, it 
is not probable that so essentially a sea-hating people had their own 
* B. C. 308 or twelve years before Alexander crossed the Indus. 

E 2 
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ships to convey the missionaries across the Bay of Bengal. Then how 
did they arrive at their destination ? 

We may be sure that the mission to Suvanna Bhumi was not plan- 
ned like a voyage of discovery to an unknown land, but was determined 
on as a mission to extend religion to a country already known at least 
on its sea-coast, and the inhabitants of which were considered to offer 
a fair field for success. It is probable that the people of the Coro- 
mandel Coast alread}" had settlements on the Arakanese and Talaing 
coasts as places of trade, and the Budhists of Gangetic India would 
in all probability resort to some of the ports on the east coast of the 
continent, and not far from the head of the Bay of Bengal. At that 
time it is probable that the people of Telingana carried on commerce 
with Suvanna Bhumi^ and the Budhist missionaries would embark in 
their ships. 

It has already been mentioned that the Talaing people call them- 
selves Mon.* They arc called Talaing by the Burmese. How came 
the latter to give them this designation? Certainly it does not bear 
the sound of an Indo-Chinese word. It is probably derived from the 
word Telinga, and hence it appears that the tribes of the upper Irra- 
waddy, separated during long ages from the kindred tribes to the 
south of them, only came to know the Mon after these latter had settle- 
ments of Telingas on their coast. f These people no doubt extended 
their commerce uito the interior, and hence the najne, easily chai:!ged 
into Talaing, came to be given to the whole population. The same 
result of a partial knowledge of a leading race may still be seen. Until 
comparatively of late years, the Burmese mixed up English and all 
Europeans with the natives of India in the one common appellation 
of Kuld or western foreigners ; and it is only since the war with the 

* The Rev. Dr. Mason in his work on Burmah states his opinion that the Mon 
language is entirely distinct from ail the IiKlo-Chinese languages of tho tribes 
adjoining, and considers that Mon comes nearfjr to the Kole or Ho language as 
depicted by Major Tickell in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vols. IX. and X., 
than any other. Mr. J. R. Logan considers “ tho radical identity of tho native 
pronouns, definitives, and numerals of tho Kol with those of tho Mon- Anam group 
as established.*' Both ** groups in thoir glossarial basis, are branches of one 
formation, much more akin to Tibeto-Burman than to Dravirian.” Jour. Ind. 
Arch. 1859, p. 66. For the connection between all tho languages of tho soathern 
division of the Turanian family, see table No. lY. iu Mux Miiller’s Science of 
Langnage. 

t There is said to have been a Hindu colony at Maulmaiu, tho site of which 
was oalled Ramapoora, vide Crawfurd. 
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British of 1825-2(3 that they have learnt to distinguish between tlie 
more prominent of the nations lying west of them. 

But the fiict still remains that the Burmese received religion and 
letters from India. Did they receive these through the Talaings or 
from an independent source ? It is certain that they had no direct in- 
tercourse with the sea probably until the second century of the Christian 
era. Thoir alphabet dilfers in some degree from that of the Ttilaings, 
though both are formed on the Deva Nagri model. The circular form 
of the letters of both indicates the influence of the Tarnulic letters. 
The Burmese appears the more perfect of the two, and has probably 
been formed at a later period than the other. It does not appear that 
the Burmese people received their religion and letters through the 
medium of their cousins the Arakanese, for that people refer to the 
eastward as their own source of both. The passage of Indian Budhist 
missionaries therefore from Gangetic India through Bengal and 
Munnipore to Buima, is a probable event, but it took place much 
later than has been represented. The only direct evidence we yet 
have on this subject, is the discovery of a Budhist image at the ancient 
capital Tagoung, bearing an inscription in the Deva Nagri character as 
described by Colonel Burney in the 5th volume of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, page 157. This image was found to have 
a Sanscrit inscription, being the well known text of Ye’dham-ma &c. &c. 
This is not the only inscription of the same kind that has been found 
at Tagoung, and the fact appears to indicate that Tagoung received 
missionaries direct from northern India. The character in which the 
above text is written on the base of the image is considered by Prinsep 
as coinciding with the letters of the inscription No. 2 on the AUahabad 
Budhist pUlar. 

We may then conclude that the rude tribes inhabiting the valley 
cf the upper Irrawaddy, who at that time, like the hill tribes of to- 
day, worshipped only the spirits of the woods, the hills, and the streams, 
were converted and civilized by Budhist missionaries from Gangetic 
India. A monarchy was then established at Tagoung, which gradually 
extended its authority, and appears from the history to have been 
overturned by an irruption of (so-called) Tartars and Chinese. The 
names given to the invaders are Ta-ret and Ta-rook. The latter word 
is evidently the same as l^rk and is applied at the present day by 
the Burmese to the Chinese generally. The destruction of the kingdom 
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of Tagoung led to the establishment of a monarchy at Tha-re-hheUte^ya 
near the modern Prome. There, according to the history, a descendant 
of the ancient kings of Tagoung, after a scries of wondtirful events, 
succeeded to the throne of the king of the Pj'oo tribe, which people 
was up to that time dominant in the country round Prome. What- 
ever this event as told may really mean, we may consider it as certain, 
that the tribes dwelling in the country round Tagoung, where Budhism 
and some degree of civilization had been established under a powerful 
dynasty, were overwhelmed by a horde of invaders from the north-east, 
and that many of them found a refuge among tl*eir kinsmen the 
Pyoos. 

The present kings of Burma, as has already been stated, claim descent 
from the ancient Budhist sovereigns of Kap-pi-la-wot. It may not 
be out of place hero to mention some of the Indian and Sakyan customs 
preserved by the Burmese i-oyal family. Among these are the marriages 
of half-brothers with half-sisters, a practice which does not exist in 
any other family in the kingdom ; the ceremonial called a-heit-theik 
or pouring out of water on the accession of a new sovereign ; preserving 
unmarried the king’s eldest daughter ; the figures of a peacock and of 
a hare, symbolical of the sun and moon, and typifying descent from 
the solar and lunar races, being painted on the king’s throne. For the 
same reason the figure of a peacock is borne on the royal standard. 
One of the royal titles is “ sun-descended monarch,” and a title of 
honour frequently bestowed even on foreigners is that of “ Member 
of the race of the sun while the badge, of nobility is the caste-thread 
of the Brahman and liajpoot tribes represented by golden chains worn 
slung from the left shoulder, across the breast and back, to the right 
hip. These and some other customs are tenaciously adhered to by 
the royal family of Burmah, who consider themselves as ethnologieally 
and religiously the descendants of the Budliist kings of Kap-pi-la-wot. 
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Account of further intercourse with the Natives (f the Andaman Islands. 

(Edract from a letter from Col. Tytleb, rerintendent of Po'rt lilair, 
dated tlie 1 :lY/i January^ 18f)3.J 

I enclose notes from our daily intervienv with the aborigines ; 
thougli not very interesting, still they may allbrd some idea. I think 
the time has now come when we may reasonably expect a friendly 
iiitorc'mrso with them ; — pray let me know your views ; tliis is the first 
time they have ever been so friendly, and tlunr women are now 
coming forward. Smith and his crew have beyond all doubt gained 
their confidence, so I will encoimage him as much as possible in this 
important duty. 

For upwards of a month a body of aborigines have been seen at 
North Point and in their canoes in North Bay, and when boats have 
gone near them, they have evinced a friendly feeling towards Kuropeans, 
although they arc distrustful to natives, and on one occasion they 
entered a boat containing a crew of Europeans, and danced ; this has 
induced me to desire that some, if possible, could be persuaded to visit 
Boss Island in order by kindness to establish a friendly intercourse j 
accordingly 1 suggested to a party ot the Naval Brigade to carry 
out if possible my views ; and on the 7th bust.. Smith a Petty OlHcer 
went over with six men in the jolly-boat, and found the natives very 
friendly ; they came down to the boat, and received bottles, plantains 
and pieces of old iron which were given to them, and in return they 
gave six bows and a lot of arrows and waist belts ; this is a large party, 
and a fresh arrival here, they are all evidently strangers. 

January %th. — Smith and the same party of Europeans went over 
again in the morning and had a long interview with them, they gave 
their bows and arrows, and anything else they had about them, willingly 
in exchange for biscuits and plantains ; this is the first time they have 
ever parted with their bows in such numbers. At noon, Smith ar d the 
same crew wCiit across again to induce some to come over to Ross 
Island; though about 21 came down to the boat they did not like 
staying in her ; at last two of them, a hoy and a man, got into the boat, 
and as they shewed an inclination to cross over, they were brought to 
Ross Island where they had clothes given to them ; they then walked 
up the hill to the Superintendent and then to the barracks ; they shewed 
no signs of fear, only did not like being separated ; they were much taken 
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with a looking-glass, and kissed it to sco what it was, and then looked 
behind it to see who was there ; the wooden floors of the bungalows 
and barracks astonished them at first j they seemed to wonder at the 
noise made when walking. They soon however got over that, and then 
danced vigorously, thumping as hard as they could and slapping their 
chests, at the same time singing; the boy was about 18 years old and 
the man about 25 ; the former shewed great intelligence, and both 
appeared docile ; after remaining two hours they were taken back with 
lots of presents. 

dth. Smith and his crew going across this morning, the natives 
came down without hesitation, and several wanted to be taken to 
Ross Island ; five were brought over, one of whom was over yesterday ; 
all the way across he was talking to the others and pointing out 
the different places, and on reaching Ross Island he took the lead on 
shore. On coming into the officers’ quarters where they were at 
breakfast, they wanted every thing they saw on the table, and did not 
scruple to help themselves to whatever they fancied. They were all 
young men, very short, from 4 ft. 6 in to 4 ft. 10 inches in height, 
roughly tatooed, very black, and all except one quite bald ; the hair 
is very woolly, and very thick and short ; the hair of those that were 
quite bald had evidently been shaved one had a little crop of hair 
on his head; they were taken to see the pigs and were very much 
astonished at seeing such large ones, and seemed to wonder why they 
were shut up. A box was put up for them to shoot at with their bows 
and arrows they shot very well at SO yards, but beyond that they 
were uncertain, though they shot with considerable force. A pig was 
given to them to take away, and some dogs ; on taking them .back, 
three women were seen, the first that have ever shewn themselves to 
Europeans, and some of the men went on shore, and into the jungle ; 
the natives wanted Smith and his crew to stop with them and sleep 
they made signs that they would soon make a hut and bed ; their 
huts are the simplest things possible — three or four ratans stuck in the 
ground and bent together at the top, and a few leaves laid on loosely 
at the top ; the height of them from the ground is only three feet, and 
for all the shelter they afford, one might as well be under a tree or 
bush. The fondness they evince for children was unmistakeable ; when 
they saw mine, they stroked the head of my little son, who has long 
flaxen hair, and carefully tried to re-part the hair when they had 
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ruflled it a Httlo. I mention tins trilling incident to shew that they 
ar(} not devoid of feeling, however savage tliey may liave become from 
their miserable wild life, and I have no doubt but that tbe time has 
now arrived when we may reasonably hope to reclaim and civilize these 
children of nature. As they trust Smith and his crew, who certainly 
have gained their confidence, 1 will endeavour through their agency 
to accomplish tny ohjcct. 

lO^A. — It was some time this morning before any natives 
came down to tlio boat on its going across ; — they prol)ah- 
ly were gorged with all they eat yesterday, lor they had also kill- 
ed and eaten the pig that liad been given to them ; but by going 
into the jungle to their camp, some were soon induced to come 
down, and also one of their women and two men ; the woman came 
into the boat, and came to Koss Island ; one of the men had been over on 
both the former oc(!asions, and although clothes had been given to him 
each time, still he came over in a state of nudity ; the woman also, 
with tlic exception of a waist belt, with a hulf passing betwt>en her 
thighs, was quite naked ; slie Avas very timid and kept a tight hold of 
the man’s hand, and was very observant of every thing ; a large pig 
was shot for tliein to take away, and they stood by when the gun was 
fired, without expressing any fear or wonder iis to how the pig was 
killed. — On taking them hack, ihe natives crowded round the two 
that liad been to Ross Island and bad a long talk ; tliey evidently 
bad been af'ndd that we should have kept the woman, and won; delighted 
to see her safe back ; the woman was about 20 years of ago, smaller 
in height than the men, very black and excessively African looking, 
—no hair on the head but a thin line in the shape of a long horse 
shoe extending from the centre of the head downwards, so, ^ , and 
the skull daubed over with clay ; for decency’s sake, the sailors put a 
sort ol* jacket and gown around her. One of the men had his right 
foot amputated, and his right ear nearly cut oil, evidently an old 
warrior, and about 40 years of age, but not grey in his woolly head of 
hair ; — tlio sailors made a crutch for him with which he was delighted 
and used it well ; — the other man was about 30 years old, 

— Two men and a woman were taken this morning up to 
Cliatham Island, and were tliere photographed, tliey were then 
brought over to Ross Island— the woman was very lively, and lauglied 
a great deal, going about any where without the slightest alarm. 
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She had her head shaved, like the men ; — a little patch of woolly hair 
was left on the back of the head, — ^her height was 4ft. 4^ inches. The 
men appear to make the women perform all the work, and do not 
themselves carry any thing but their bows and arrows, and to-day 
when the boat got back from Koss Island, although only three women 
were on the beach and about twenty men, the women were made to 
carry all the things from the boat ; — the men helped in cooking the 
pig ; — the woman who came to-day was rather good looking, and about 
20 years of age, very black, but with a pleasing coantenance ; — she 
frequently repeated the name the sailors had given her (Madam 
Cooper — the former one being called Queen Nic) — she was very much 
struck with the appearance of our little children, and begged to have 
them to kiss ; — great respect appears to be shewn by the men towards 
the women, who appear almost to command the men, notwithstanding 
that they seem to do all the work for them ; this may bo owing 
to the apathetic nature of the men ; they give every thing up to tho 
women, who freely take from the men any presents they may have 
received. Amongst themselves they have a kind and friendly fooling ; 
— they appear to love dogs and small animals, which they hold and 
nurse with atfection. I remark the men have an aversion to carrying 
anything, for when presents are given to them they try to get tho 
sailors or even the convicts, to carry them. Both tho men had their 
heads only half shaven, which gave them an odd appearance. 

IWt . — The second Launch w^ent over with Smith and his crew, 
and remained there all day. Some of the men went on shore and 
cleared away a piece of ground on which they will build a hut ; — the 
natives watched the proceedings very attentively, but on trying to 
get them to do anything in the shape of work they only laughed, and 
would try for a few minutes and then give up and point to their arms 
and legs. On the Launch returning for the evening, live men and three 
women came across, and were taken to the barracks, and a pig given 
to them for supper, — they singed the hair off first and then cut it up 
into joints and chops ; — they had a common knife to do this with, and 
no butcher could have done it better, — each joint came off as easily as 
possible, — they never missed the joint or had to cut twice, A room was 
given them in the barracks, and they passed the night (luite quietly, 
— ore dark they v,\tc rather anxious, and seemed to wish themselves 
on the other side again, but when they got their supper that wore off} 
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in the evening they sat outside near a fire and roasted plantains, 
yams, and fish, and were not at all timid, and quite pleased. 

13^/i. — The Launch started from Ross Island with them, taking 
portions of a hut to be erected on North Point for them j but after 
proceeding some distance, it was, owing to an accident obliged to put 
back to Ross Island, so the natives or rather aborigines amused 
themselves by entering the bazar and receiving presents of rings, 
&c. &c. from the convicts atid shop-keepers. In the evening, the 
Launch put off again, and as it was late when they reached the other 
side, the aborigines would not land but returned to Ross Island and 
slept in the boat with the sailors. 

— The Launch went over to North Point with the abori- 
gines ; this morning upwards of ten women came out to welcome 
the party ; — the hut is being erected. Smith and his crew have not 
yet returned, and all jn'ornises to be successful, at least I hope so. I 
will continue this Journal, for I must now close this, to send off by 
the Rurmah Mail Steamer. 


Note on the Bactro^Fali Inscription from Taxila. — By Major- General 
A, CUNNINQUAM. 

In his note on my remarks on tho Taxila inscription, Babu Rajendi-a 
Lai states that according to me “ the Hidda record opens with tho 
words Samvatsaraye athavisatihi, 20.4.4. (= 28) mase Apilaesa oka- 
visitiki; but that, on referring to the facsimile in Ariana Antiqua, he 
finds that the only letters visible are 4 4 mase Apeiisa chidasa^ and 
that the letters from ‘ Samvaf to ‘20’ do not exist in tlie original.” 

A similar remark has been made by Professor Dowson on my pre- 
vious reading of this date as 28, (see Boyal As. Soc. Jour. Vol. XX. 
p. 230). The Professor’s words are as follow : “ The inscription on 
the Hidda jar appears to be the earliest date known, the year being 
X X = 8. Col. Cunningham in his last paper on these dates reads it 
as consisting of three figures, but this is a mistake, as there are only 
two figures.” 

Notwithstanding these rather startling statements of two well 
known scholars, I adhere to my readiAg as noted in the extract from 

K 2 
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liajendra Lai’s remarks. The words which are so confidently stated 
not to exist in the original will be found at the end of the upper 
line in the co})y of the inscription in Ai’iana Anti(pia. As this record 
is stated to ho inscribed on an earthen jar, 1 concluded that the writing 
was continuous round tlie vessel, and that Masson in making his copy 
in a sirai(/ht line, had begun with the two remarkable crosses, simply 
because ho was obliged to begin soniewliere ; and, as it is certain that 
lie could not read a word of the inscription, I felt no hesitation in 
transferring the last twelve letters of his copy of the first line to tlie 
beginning of it. 

llajendra Lai specially objects to my reading of the letter I in the 
word Apilaesn^ as, in his opinion, the word of the original cannot by 
any possibility have an I in it. In reply to this I need only refer the 
Babii to the very same (brni of the letter /, as read by t hr oil t/h- 

out the Wardak inscription. I therefore adhere to my first reading of 
Apilaesa for the Macedonian month of Apellaios. 

1 note that Professor Dowson reads utta for eight, whilst I read 
atka. The latter form is that which is used in the Indian l*ali 
inscriptions of the western eaves,'*' and it is also the spoken form of 
the present day. Moreover 1 look upon the character, which ho reads 
as a double to be only a slight modification of the th of the Shah- 
bazgarhi inscription. For these reasons I adhere to my own reading. 

llajendra Lai objects to my reading of tlie word Banemasa for the 
Macedonian month of Panemos, for which ho proposes to read pancha- 
masa, or the “ fifth” month. But there is a serious objection to this 
reiuling in the fact that we have no grounds whatever for assuming 
that the Hindus ever numbered theii* months beyond the four months 
of each c-f the three seasons into which the early Indian year was divided. 
There could not therefore be a fifth month. It is true that both 
Dr. Stevenson and Mr, Thomas Lane managed to squeeze 32 days 
into a fortnight, but this has only been effected by misreading the 
final ill-formed letter of the word hatiya as a eypher for 30, thus 
making hati 32” instead of hatiya 2.”t 
With reference to Rajendra’s correction of my translation, I beg 
again to state that I only put it forth as an “ imperfect version of 
smh parts of the inscription as I had been able to make out,” (see 

♦ See Bombay As. Soc. .Tournal, Vol. V. Junir 24, and Nosik 6. 
f Bombay Joam. As, Soc. Vol. V. Karli lino 3. 
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p, 139, Journ. As. 8oc. Bengal^ 1803). On all questions of Sanskrit 
Grammar, I bow to Rajendra Lai's acknowledged leaming, and I have 
therefore only a few words to say regarding liis remarks. The word 
sapafika (or sepatika in Professor Dowson’s copy) I left untranslated- 
hut tlie next word, I rendered by “ matchless teacher” 

as a simpler and more characteristic exjnession than the more literal 
form of “ unopposablo in argument.” I translated the words saputnu 
ddra^ as “together with liis son’s wife,” instead of “together with his 
son and wife,” because 1 believed that if the latter sense had been 
intcTided, the word chn “ and” would have followed ddra. 

In })age 153 Babu Rajendra aecuses me of “ droi)piiig altogether 
tlio vre before hi in my reading of the date of the Wardak inscrip- 
tion but in making this statement he is again mistaken, as he will 
find by referring to p. 115 of my remarks, whei’c there is a star, thus * 
before A?, which is the usual way of marking that a letter is not satis- 
factorily legible. But besides this prominent star, the Eabu will find, 
otdy just two lines afterwards, the following remark : “ One letter only 
is. doubtful, although according to the form given to it in the copy, it 
should be sle^ or perhaps t’/*/.” The insertion of the word divasa in 
my first reading was a simple oversight, as the Babu might have seen 
by its omission in my last reading. • 

In the engraving of my inscription from Ohind, the straight strolo 
which follows the syllable and precedes the figures, is a mistake 
of the engraver. On this part of the stone there is a slight irregular 
crack the whole way across it, which has been straightened and 
shortened by the engraver into a thick upright stroke, which looks 
exactly as if it was a i)art of the inscription. I notico this the more 
particularly, because Professor Dowson has thought it possible that 
this stroke might, if it meant any thing, stand for 100. 

With reference to the names of the Macedonian months, which I 
have read in no less than three of these Bactro-Pali inscriptions, 
Babu Rajendra remarks (see p. 152) that “ the system of naming days 
according to the moon’s age is peculiarly Sanskritic, and the division 
of the month into the light and dai’k halves of the moon is of Indian 
or Sanskritic origin.” On this pomt I wish to draw the Babu’s 
attention to the practice of the ancient Greeks, from Homer’s time 
downwards, who divided their months exa(itly in the same way, namely 
into the “ first” and “ second” halves, knapivov being the first 
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or waxing half of the moon, and <I>61vovto^ being the second or 
waning half of the moon. Tins mode of computing the days of the 
month fell into disuse before the time of Alexander, as he is recorded 
to have died on the 28th day of Daesius. 

I may note liere, with reference to early dated inscriptions, tliat Profes- 
sor Hall’s conjecture that the Budlia Gupta inscription of Eran had a 
figured date of three cyphers, as well as a written one, is correct. The date 
is given in figures, San 1C5. The middle figure is the same as that to 
which Mr. Thomas has assigned the value of 50 ; but the true 50 is form- 
ed thus, ^ , and the 60 botli of this inscription and of the coin is found 

differently thus, J . The cypher lor 40 as found on Skanda Gupta’s 

coins is like the Bactrian ch^ V( , or the Gupta characters. 
The decimal cypher on Budha Gupta’s coins I read as 70. In the early 
Indian system of notation, there would appear to have been two dis- 
tinct cyphers for 100. Thus on the Gupta coins, and in the early 

Mathura inscriptions, I find the Bactrian letter ^ or h, the initial 

of hat or 100 in the spoken dialects of the West ; but on the early 
coins of Ujain as well as in the inscriptions of the Balabhi copper 

plates, the cypher for 100 is the old Niigari ^ or — tlie initial 

letter of sat, or JOO j and this same letter is still used in Malabar in the 
old form as the cypher for 100. The other centenary numbers are 
formed by attaching the units on the right hand of the cypher for 100 

thus is 200, is 300, and "It is 500, in the series formed 


from ^ . In the other series we have ^ or 2,^^ 100, and also 
^ for 100 in the Budha Gupta inscription, and in one of the later 
Mathura inscriptions I find the date of Samvatsara which 1 


read as 780, but with considerable hesitation. This system of forming 
the hundreds by joining the unit figures to the centenary cypher 
I showed to Mr. Griffith of the Benares College, as well as to 
Mri Bayiey some two or three years ago. For the cypher of 500 1 am 
iiidebted to Dr. Bhau Daji : but, as will be seen above, t do not agree 
with him in the forms of the figures for 200 and 300. 
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Bemavks on the “ Lake of the Clear Water" in the District of Bassein, 

British Burmah. — By E. O’Riley, G. S., Deputy Commission- 
er, Bassein. 

One of the most material branches of the revenue of the Province 
of Pegu is tliat derived from fisheries, which, as the purchase price 
of the monopoly of lakes and rivers, tax upon nets and other apparatus 
for catching fisli, produces to Government the large item of 4,20,000 
Rupees annually. Of this item about one-third is formed from the rent 
of fresh water preserves situated above the tidedlow in the principal 
rivers and their affiuents ; and when that amount is taken as a base 
of valuation for the (juantity of fish obtained, bearing in mind that it 
repi'csents simply the right of fishing only, it will bo found that this 
source of sustenance of life assumes a character almost miraculous ; in 
fact even those who regard the products of nature only as a means 
to the end of their own wants, can form no appreciable idea of the 
magnitude of the gift a bountiful Providence has thus bestowed. 

Considering the subject of sufficient importance scientifically to 
engage the interest of the cncpiiring mind, I have taken as data” 
the *‘Lake” of these remarks, a preserve formed by nature to 
su])ply the waters of the main river with a never-failing source of 
human sustenance, and characterized by geological features that render 
it the more interesting on that account. 

The subjoined rough sketch shews the position of the Lake ; its cir* 
curaference is about 5 miles with a pretty uniform breadth of 280 to 300 
yards and depth from 20 to 45 in the centre ; it is connected with the 
“ Dugga Paver,” a large branch of the “ Na-woon” or Bassein River, 
by a small outlet which serves to replenish the water of the lake at 
the period of the freshes from the Irrawaddy during the S. W. mon- 
soon, and carries off the sm’plus water on the subsidence of the river. 
In both the small streams indicated forming the inlet as well as the 
main river, the water is shallower than that of the lake, and the general 
breadth of thejatter greater than the river, so that, notwithstanding 
the impression on first view of its liaving at some distant period form^ 
a part of the river, a subsequent exploration induced the conclusion 
that the lake has been formed by causes totally independent of stream- 
action, and from the homogeneous character of the formation of its 
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banks, without any material bi'cak in its uniformity of outline, its origin 
may be attributable to a gradual subsidence of the substratum, or a 
slip of the lower-lying beds of the tertiary shales and clays upon which 
the lake rests. It is certainly the fact that the water of the lake 
when relieved of the surcharge from the river has a dillerent 
colour (dark opaque olive) from that cf the river when uninfluenced 
by the efliux from the Irrawaddy, and its properties are sucli as to 
cause the fish in it to attain a larger size and greater degree of 
fatness than those of either river or lakes in the vicinity. It may bo 
concluded therefore that at a period perhaps coeval with that of the 
river itself, tlie springs which now feed the lake broke through the 
superior beds, leaving the present circular depression with its Island 
as one of those eccentric feats of nature usually classed as phenomena. 

As a “ 2 )reserve’’ for fish to which their natural instincts would 
direct them for purposes of spawning and breeding, it will be seen that 
the lake is eminently adapted ; and I am informed by the villagers 
who reside on its banks that after the rains of the monsoon have filled 
the water-courses, and the “ Dugga” has become swollen and rapid, 
the fish seek the still waters of the lake in vast numbers, making their 
entrance through the .small channel and shallow water at its southern 
entrance, where the land is low and swamj)y ; this entrance is left open 
until the fish have pass(*d through, it is then closed during the height 
of the watens ; and on their subsidence, when the ehannol has become 
too shallow to admit of the fish escaping, it is again opened. 

Under the Burman Government, this lake had a far-famed celebrity 
from the abundance and excellence of the fish caught on the occasion 
of the annual drawing of its bed during the full moon of June ; on 
which occasion, traders from Ava, from Prome, and the larger towns 
on the Irrawaddy, assembled to make their investments in smoke-dried 
fish cured on the sjjot, while the fish-dealers from Bassein, and other 
towns on the lower streams, as at present obtains, purchased the fish 
alive, and transported them in bamboo cages immersed hi the water, 
from which they were sold still in a live state ; owing to the profits 
realized in this trade, the competition for the purchase of the fish 
at the lake became so great, that it was not unusual to make advances 
severarseasons previous to the comidetion of the contract. 

So valuable ajjsource of revenue to the Burmese Government aa 
this fishery afforded,' was not allowed to escape easily j accordingly the 
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sum of 60 viss of silver or about 6000 tickals 
annually was exacted as a Royal tax from the 
“ Payhnen” or hereditary chief of the lake, who 
exercised sole authority over the villagers employ- 
ed in the fishery, and, with his subordinate 
odiccrs, formed an establishment separated in its 
interests from all otlier administrative proceed- 
ings. Tlio conditions of tlie payment of this 
amount of tax were, however, favorable to the 
villager, as he was exempt from all other process 
ot taxation, and iii proportion to his means had 
a right of investing his capital in. the general 
working of the fishery, the purchase of material 
for weirs, traps, nets, &c. in proportion with which 
amount so invested, he received a share in the 
out-turn at the end of the season. 

Writing this memo, on the lake itself, I have 
been witness to the process of drawing it, so as 
to enclose the fish within a small space from 
which they are taken out and sold, and, as I am 
not aware of any other fishery in Burmah in 
which the work involved is so extensive, I shall 
endeavour to give a briel description of it. 

On the ce.ssation of the rains of the S. W. 
monsoon, when the water of the lake has attained 
its lowest level, a fixed weir is placed across the 
lake at its shallowest part (marked A oii the 
sketch,) and another at the point B ; a drag net of 
reeds and gi'ass strongly constructed with the 
toughest jungle creepei*s, forming from its great 
length of about J800 cubits a deep concavity, 
and sweeping the bed of tlie lake, is then placed 
across, inside of the weir at A, and gradually moved round the lake 
ill the direction 'of that at B ; the process of dragging the frame is 
performed by floating capstans worked by stout hawsers of jungle 
rope attached to the ends of the frame, which by this tedious process 
is earned forward during tliree months at about 45 fatboms each 
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da)', until it is brought oj^posite the village marked C on the sketch ; a 
fixed “ weir” of bamboo is then made across the lake to form the one 
side of the enclosure into which the lish are driven ; the ponderous 
mass of Irainework is now taken to pieces and reconstructed across 
the water at the point B, from whence it is dragged to the weir last 
fixed at the village, and the ends gradually conti’acted until tliey form 
an oblong space within which the hsh are cucIos^mI. 

When the length of the weirs and of the moving dnig frame 
is considered (about 900 yards,) and the depth of from 12 to 30 ft. 
of the latter, together witli the excessive labour in moving so large 
a body in one mass, it will be a matter of surpilse to learn tliat tJie 
sum of 3000 llupees is annually paid by the Eon Thoogyee or Cliiiif 
of the Lake for the privilege of mono[>oly of its waters, but as no 
Bunnan can be brought to appreciate the value of his own lal)our 
when employed in his own work, this essential charge, (which would 
swallow up the entire profits of the speculator were he necessitated 
to hire such labour), forms no item of the estimate, and each man 
employed counts as gain all the fish which come to his share after 
paying any substantial expense he may have incurred during the period 
of working. 

The taking of the fish from the enclosure into which they are 
ultimately driven is deferred until the full moon of June, l:)y which 
time the first showers of the monsoon have reduced the temperature 
of the water, and the fish are then less subject to die than would 
be the case with the full blaze of th(i sun, unmitigated by the rain, 
striking upon the crowded mass ; Avith this precaution, however, a 
large number of fish die before the whole has been cleared, and the 
stench of their corruption taints the air for miles arognd. 

Being unable to stay to witness the final process of catching and 
disposing of the fish, 1 am dependant upon the Chief of the Lake 
for the following description, and as his interests are affected in de- 
preciating the amount of outturn, the quantities stated may be con- 
sidered as within the actual. 

On the near approach of the drag-net to the space forming the 
enclosure, the fish are observed to bo in great commotion, rushing in 
all directions and .attempting to force their way through ; finding the 
net tfK) strong, many of the larger kind attempt to leap over the 
barrier, which they effect, only, however, to fall inU) nets spread to catch 
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tlieni ere they reach the water ; aa the a{)ace becomes more confined, 
the disturbance of tlio mass of fish becomes so great that the noise of 
tlie splasliing, and especially the deep hollow grunting” of the larger 
kinds, is heard at several miles distance, and although this may appear 
tinctured with a, little exaggeration, it will bo intelligible when the 
number of fish caught is never below 70,000 to 80,000 of all kinds, some 
of wliich weigh upwards of 15 viss or about 00 lbs. ; and mixed up with 
tlie mass it is not unusual to find alligators of all sizes, from the infant 
of a month, to the grown parent whoso skull measures two cubits in 
Jcngtli. vStrange to I’clate, no accident or cjisualty has over been known 
to occur Irom the presence of alligators in this lake, although the men 
employed in working the drag net arc constantly corn])elled to dive to 
the 1)ottom in the deeper parts, to clear the lower poi’tion of obstruc- 
tions in its bed, and I have my sell* seen an ancient member of tlie 
laniily, whose? length could not be short of 15 ft., lying lazily on the 
sm lacc within 100 yards of a cluster of children bathing near the 
hank. 

During the taking and disposal of the fish, some 8 to 10,000 
jicrsons are (Collected at the small village in front of the preserve, a 
hiizar is formed, and temporary sheds for smoking the fish are built, 
where the priiici|)ul amount of business is transacted ; the scene alto- 
gether is novel and exciting, and, but for the fishy odour, Iresb and 
cori'upt, which pervades the atmosphere, would be well worth the visit 
of the curious observe)’. 

I omit the native names of the principal fish ; they belong, however, 
to the following genera, — Perca^ Cifprinm^ GobiOj Labeo, Pimclodus, 
Cirrhinus, Cyprinodon and Hilurus^ some of which attain the large size 
pi’oviously noted. In addition to these, however, there is a multitude 
of smaller fry which are converted into the coarser kinds of “ Nga^pce,” 
and are only interesting to the Ichthyologist, who would here find a 
largo field for observation. 

But of those named above, some 25,000 viss, or upwards of 40 tons, 
are annually disposed of on the spot, and, taking the amount of revenue 
paid for this fishery or 30(X) viss as representing 40 tons of fish, we have 
for the vrhole of the fresh water fisheries of Pegu an amount of upwards 
of 1800 tons of fish annually supplied to meet native reipiirements, 
item considerably within the actual production, but which will 
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ierve, however, to exhibit the value of the inland fisheries as a source 
of doYemment Revenue. 

The accompanying rougli sketch will give but a faint idea of the 
beauty of the scenery of the lake or of the picturesque sites of the 
villages on its banks ; it must be seen to be fully appreciated. 


Bxtract from a Report on the Dependency of Bustar. — By Captain 

C. CtLASFUIID, Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Qodavery 

Districts. 

In comparison with the extent of the Dependency, there are not as 
many objects of interest as might be expected. None of the ])rt^vious 
Rajas of Bustar have erected temples or any permanent buildings, 
and were the present dynasty to ])ass away, they w'ould not leave 
behind theiji a single ediliee of any description to commemorate their 
rule. It was different wdth the ruling power wdiom they appear to 
have displaced, viz. that of the Naghunse Hajas of Barsoor and 
Bhyruingurh. Although it is nearly five hundred years since their power 
was broken, and them name has been ad but forgotten, yet no one can 
see the ruined temples at Barsoor without instituting a comparison 
between the past and present rule. It is not that the former were 
greater than many other petty Rajas, but that the present are so 
inferior. The ruins of the ancient Barsoor, said to have been the 
capital of the previous power, are to be traced close to the north of 
the present village of that name, through a dense jungle of bamboo 
which has overgijpwn the site. A high brick wall, the ruins of which 
are now difficult to follow, seems to have enclosed a space of about 
one square mile f whether the city was contained within this I am 
unable to say ; but within it there are the ruins of four or five temples, 
'jj^hey are at some little distance from each other, and from’ the masses 
of rock of which they have been constructed, and the nehness and 
beauty of their sculpture, impress one with a favorable idea of the 
taste and wealth of those under whose rule they were built. Three are ;; 
in a tolerable state of preservation, one sacred to Mahadeo and another 
to Peddama, the sister of Dunteshwarree, the original representation 
of whom was removed to Duntewara by Dulput I)eo, Raja of Bngtar,; 
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The third appears to have been unfinished, as most of the niches 
intended for idols are vacant, and there is no representation inside. 
The fallen ruins of throe others testify to the damage wrought by 
the insinuating roots of the Bicus Indica; persons digging for 
concealed treasure have also facilitated their destruction. The 
first temple is a fiat roofed building supported on fi2 pillars, under . 
which are two distinct shrines to Mahadeo, the domes over wliich 
have fallen down, can’ying jiart of the roof and wall with them. The 
whole building is composerl of massive blocks of gneiss (piarried in 
the neighbouring hills, well dressed and put together apparently with- 
out the aid of mortar ; around and inside are a few idols, all of steatite ; 
they are as mliiut«;ly and - elegantly carved as any I have seen, with 
perhaps the exception of some of the better temples at Vizanuggur 
on the Toongal)ud<lra near Bcllary. In front of this temple I found 
a slab with an ancient Sanscrit and Teloogoo inscription on both sides j 
part of it had been brohen oif and was nowhere to be found ; after 
offering a reward and causing search to be made, I had the satisfaction 
of obtaining it. As the Teloogoo is of an anticpiated character, , I 
regret to say 1 have not succeeded in obtaining an accurate translation 

of the inscription a fac simile is a])ponded. From what I can ascertain 

it would appear that the temple of Mahadeo, where the slab was found* 
was built by a llajah Someshwur Deo a hfagbunse Kshutrya in the 
year 1180 of the Vikramadityaera, viz. about 700 years ago. I would 
be glad to receive iidbrmation ou the subject from any one who is 
able to decipher the cliaracter, and whatever further information I may 
glean will be communicated. 

A gigantic representation of Gmiputty, about 10 feet in height 
and stout in proportion, is one of the most remarkable objects among 
these ruins. There is one large tank in good repair at Barsoor, and 
several old ones, and I was told that wdtliin a circuit of about 15 miles . 
the ruins of about 150 tanks could be counted. At Bhyrumgurh in 
the Kootroo talook there are the ruins of two temples within a walled 
space similar to that at Barsoor. 

At Duntewara again on the western bank of the Dunkunee, dose 
to tlie present village, there are the remains of two temples, one saei'^ 
to “ Bun Bhyroo j’’ the remains of a brick wall similar to that of Parsoor 
can also be traced. I was much struck with the quality of the bricks. 

1 presume they were built shortly after the buildings which they 
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eneiose, and if so they must be at least 500 years old. The bricks 
were as hard as if they had boon taken out of the kiln but yesterday. 
1 could not gather any traditions in the neighbourhood conne<!tcd 
with there remains of a former power. All that 1 have been able to 
collect is given in the chapter on History and Traditions, 

The ruins of Madliota, one of the former capitals of the Biistar 
Rajas, along with those of Old Birstar, are hardly woitliy of remark. 
There are no hnildings of a permanent struetnre, and the remains of 
mnd walls and ditclies are all that can he ti'aced. Near Kajapoor, a 
few miles north of Ohitterkote, there are the ruins of a palace Imilt by 
Rajpal Deo ; his favourite son having died at Madliota he wished to 
remove his capital to llajapoor ; owing, however, to its vicinity to the 
Narenjee river, it was subject to inundations, and the people coukl not 
be induced to remain there, and upon the deatli of Rajpal Deo, soon 
afterwards, the palace was deserted and fell into ruins. 
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Mnnmeration of the hot sjtrinjH of India and llhjh Asia . — 

By Kobket de Sculaqintweit, Esq. 

A memoir by Dr. John Maoplierson, “Tlic Mimiral waters of India, 
with some hints dii Spas and Sanatoria,’' Calcutta, 1851,* which w:\s 
published originally in the “ Indian Annals of Medical Science” has 
been very valuable for the present compilation. Dr. Macpherson 
includes in his memoir, hot spring.s as well a,s minci-al ones ; I have, 
however, restricted myself to the enumeration of hot springs onhjt 
viz. of those, the ternpcratiu'c of which considerably exceeds the tem- 
perature of the air at the spot of their origin. 1 have, therefore, 
excluded every spring, whicli, though it may contain minei*al ingre- 
dients, yet shows a temperature scarcely diflering fi*om that of other 
sweet s|)rings in its neighbourhood. Petroleum wells arc not contained 
in the ])resent list, which com|)rises the hot springs Ix^tween to 
3(P Jiatitude North, and 07^* to Longitude East Green., Ceylon 
boil g excluded, as well as the Indo-Cbincse poniusula (Tenasserim, 
Burmab, &c.) 

To eacli locality, where a hot spring exist.s, the province is added, 
in whicli it is situated ; of the abbreviation.^, which follow next, and 
which are contained in brackets, Ind. signifies “ India ; Him. = Hima- 
laya ; Tib. = Tibet ; C. As. ~ Central Asia.” “ Un.” menus unknown; 
ah. about. The geographical co-ordinates,— latitude, longitude, and 
height (Eng. feet) above the .sca-lcvel, — givtm almost for every locality, 
arc taken from Vol. 11. “Hypsometry of India and High A.sia,” 
of our “ Jtesults of a ScieiitiHc Mi.ssion to India and Higli Asia.” The 
longitudes arc reh'rrcd to the Madras Observatory, for which w'e 
adopt 80*^ 13' 50" Long. East Green. 

With few exceptions, there are several springs existing at every one 
of the ditlcrent localities ; tlio temperatures given refer to the hottest 
of the spring.s at the respective locality. 

Dr. Macpherson alludes in his memoir to the dinieulties he expe- 
rienced in verifying the localities oi‘ the hot and mineral springs 

which in many instances, owing to strange transmutations of names 
were so great, that I cannot hope to have c.scaped mistakes.” These 
are, however, very lew in number, and they are noticed by me in tho 

* An extract has also appeared in this Journal, Vol. XXV. p. 197, 

ii 
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last column of the table, headed “ Authorities and Remarks.’’ In this 
column I have also added in chronological order the various describers 
of the respective springs, and the books and pamphlets in which their 
accounts have been published. 

For tlie sake of comparison I add the temperatuies of some of tho 
most famous hot springs of Europe. These dates arc taken from the 
“Einleitung in die Mineralquellen Lchre,” by Dr. 13. M. Lersch, 
Erlangen, 1855* GO. 

Temp. Fahr. 


Aachen : llotiest spring^ - • - ~ - J (>Go 

lladen* Baden : lirulKjueUe^ - - - - - 155 

Ems: HondelqueUe^ - - - • - 1J31 

Gastein: Hottest spring ^ - - * - - 110 

Karlsbad: fSprudel^ l(>2i 

Plombiei’es : Homan sjiring, - - - - - 158 

Schlangenbad : llotte.Ht sjrring, - - - 00 J 

Teplit/ : llotle,H springy 121 

Vichy: Grand PuitSy IBl 

Wildbad: llerrenbady DOi 
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I was unable to procure this Journal. 
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Memorandum upon some ancient Tiles oMained at Tugan in Surma,—^ 
Bg Lt -Col. A. P. PiiAYitE. 

I send herewith four tiles having lludhist figures and inscriptions 
which were discovered at Pugan. l/hey were given to me by the 
principal Monk of a Pudhist Monastery there. T only saw one of the 
four kinds in the original site ; viz. the tile marked No. 1. The 
Monk assured me that all were found in different parts of tlie ruined 
city, but he did not wish me to go to the sev^eral sites, being appar- 
ently iifraid that I should carry away too many, and that he might bo 
blamed for being instrumental in injuring ancient pagodas. As my 
visit on this occasion was a hurried one, 1 had not time to discuss the 
matter with the old Phoon-gyee, who was exceedingly obliging, but 
he gave me one of his scholars to show me the place where the tile 
No. 1 was discovered. 

It was the ruins of a small solid pagoda. In one corner the foun- 
dation at the level of the ground was exposed. The tiles like that 
marked No. J, were laid on edge, and apjiarently formed the upper 
layer of the arch of the relic chamber. The hollow portion of the 
tiles was filled with sand partially mixed with lime to resist pressure. 
Bearing in mind tlie fears of the Phoon-gyee I brought none of the 
tiles away with me, but after inspecting a few, replaced them. 

I now proceed to describe the tiles. 

No. 1 heais thirty figures of Budhas. Of these two which are 
distinguished from the rest are evidently the Hgures oi Gautama. The 
remaining twenty-eight are apparently intended to represent the 
Builhas of an antecedent period. At the bottom o^ the tile are two 
lines in the Deva Nagri character. On the back are inscrib 'd seven 
lilies in rude Burmese characters, and in the Ma-ga-da, or Pali lau-* 
guage. 1 give theiri iu the lioraan character as follows : 

Ata wisa ti me budliii 
Ti gi thu me ka tsa tha ha 
Budhat ta ya Tat tat ta ya 
Thabhan matu pitu a ya 
Tsa ri ya putta ra ratsa 
Thabba that ta hita pitsa 
Budhau hithati n6ga teti. 

i 


i 
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No. 2. This tile has eight groups or compartments of figures. 
Each no doubt represents a marked event or scene in the life of 
Gautama Budha though I cannot recognise ail. The first is the group 
in the right hand, lower comer. It represents the birth of Gautama. 
He is issuing from the right side of his mother who grasps the Shorea 
rolusta tree above her head, and is attended by her sister. The figure 
at the top where Gautama is seen reclining represents his death in tho 
country of Koothinaron. At the foot are two lines of writing in 
ancient Deva Nagri character. 

No. 3. A figure of Gautama Budha seated on a sort of throne 
and his feet on a foot-stool. Around him are what appear to be 
intended to represent pagodas or relic caskets. The modern pagodas 
of Burma and Siam appear to have been fashioned after such-like 
models. There is a Deva Nagri inscription below tlie figure. 

No. 4, is a small tile in the shape of the leaf of tlie Ficus reli^iosa. 
It bears a figure of Gautama in the usual attitude of reflection, and 
a Deva-Nagri inscription below. 
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Liteeaet Intellioettce, CobrespokdeKce, &c. 

Dr. Weber writes to Mr. Cowell from Berlin, November 9th, 1863. 

“ Out of the many interesting news contained in your letter of 
June 5th, that about the Elliot collection of course claims the greatest 
attention. Mr. Austin’s estimate for the cost of printing appears 
exceedingly moderate. Your Sanskrit College edition of the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi will be welcomed very heartily, as it may be used as a text- 
book in our Universities’ Sanskrit Courses. The Nagananda too will 
be very welcome. Your translation of the Kusum^njali must be 
hard work and will do us a great service. 

Buna's llarshacharitra is a worlc which seems of the utmost import- 
ance, to judge after the notices which we owe to Dr. Hall about it. 

I cannot as yet reconcile myself to the idea that the author of such a 
dull and clumsy work as the Kadambari, should have lived in the 
seventh century, lefoi^e Bhavabhiiti wrote his dramas, which indeed 
show already symptoms enough of a kindred style, but still appear in 
that regard more to resemble a weak stem, whereas a Kddambari is to 
be likened to a nyagrodha-wildoniess. 

The second part of M. Pictet’s “ Origines indo-enropeennes" has now 
appeared. It is a great pity that he is no better Sanskrit scholar. 
The principles laid out and followed throughout his work are the very 
bCiit, his assiduity and ardour deserve the highest praise, but the re- 
sults, alas, are rather too often of a too questionabie character to 
admit of acknowledgment or adoption. Professor Spiegel has just 
now published a series of old and new papers on “ Eran” (this is the 
title of his book) : two of them on the relation of the Avesta to the 
Veda and to the Genesis will be of particular interest : I have not yet 
read them, but I saw Spiegel in Meissen and we spoke to him about 
these themes. That meeting in Meissen was a very interesting one, 
forty members of our German Oriental Society being present (a larger 
number, than ever hitherto). Professor Wright is now to print under 
the patronage of our Society an old Arabian grammar, the Kiirail of 
al Mubarrad (about 800 pages quarto). Dieterici is occupied wi^.h his 
itranslation of the treatises of the Ikhwin u^ ^afa. Gosche has given 
ODut a prospectus for an edition of the Mufadhdhaliydt, a collection of 
^d Arabic poetry. Amari’s publication of the state documents of 
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treaties between Venice etc. and the Moslems is highly praised. Emil 
Schlagintweit’s Buddhism in Tibet- with a copious Athis of original 
drawings and ])ictures from the temple shrines of Tibet (representing 
Buddhist gods, saints and symbols) is a work of great intercut. Curi- 
ous enough, I found among these pictures the exact counterpart to a 
stone figure of Manjuyri, deposited now in our lloyal Museum here, 
but imported from Java, and containing two KSanskrit inscriptions in 
old character (from ^aka 1265), a decyphering and translation of 
which Dr. Friederich left with me (for the Journal of our Society) on 
his departure for Java at the end of February last- Five centuries 
between, and still the same picture in Java and in Tibet, — tins is indeed 
a mark of much tenacity to the old foi*m of rq^resonting this deity 
(or half god), and at the same time also an evidence for its even much 
higher antiquity. The last proof sheet of the Petersburg Worterbuch 
went to and I think that nund)er 5 of the fourth volume will 
soon be ready. The twelfth vol. of Kuhn’s Zeitsehrift fur verglei- 
chende Sprachforschung is finished. It is a great pity, that Kuhn 
has not more leisure to devote to his studies on comparative mytho- 
log}’^ : he is professor at a Gymnasium (high school) anrl his time very 
much restricted. Windischmann’s Zoroastrische Studien (edited by 
Spiegel) is a very excellent work. The author (a Catholic clergyman 
of high distinction in ]\lunich) combined Burnouf’s method with a 
very deep and successful study of the Pehlvi literature : his preniaturo 
death is a great loss for science. The first volume of Boclitlingk’s 
collection of Sanskrit “ Spniche” appeared in July : to the text (al- 
phabetically arrange.!) is added the translation, and at the foot the 
enumeration ol all the passages, where the verse is occurring, and the 
varietas lectionis. The second part is to contain the rest (from ^ to ^) 
and ample indices to the whole. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For November, 1863. 

The monthly general meeting of the Society was held on the 4th 
instant. 

E. C. Bayley, Fsq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I’resentations were received — 

1. From His Highness the Maharajah of Benares, a copy of the 
Bev. M. A. iSlierring’s lecture on “ Benares and its Antiquities.” 

2. From Baboo Rajendra Mallika, a dead blue and yellow Macaw. 

3. From His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a mete- 
oric stone, which fell at Shytal near Dacca, on the 11th August, the 
hill of which was announced at the last meeting. 

4. From Prince Mohammad J allaluddin, a sjiecimon of a dead snake 
— Bun^arus Candidiis 

5. From Colonel R. C. Tytlcr, a collection of zoological specimens. 

6. From His Excellency the Viceroy, a stone Buddhist figure, with 
an inscription, from Sahet Mahet, the ancient Sravasti. 

The President announced that a pension of £150 a year had been 
granted to the Society’s Curator, Mr. E. Blyth, to take effect from 
the 1st January, 1863. 

Read Letters. 

From Colonel J. C. Haughton to the President, giving an account 
of a large collection of coins lately found at a place called Gosain 
Marec, about 14 miles S. S. W. from Cooch Behar. 

From Captain Speke, acknowledging the vote of thanks of the 
Society, and announcing his proposed expedition to discover the source 
of the Congo. 

From Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, giving an account of the 
idiscovery of some coins at Islamabad^ 

% From R. H. Barnes, Esq., returning thanks to the Society for his 
lii,ection as a corresponding member. 
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A letter I'rom Dr. Or. Gordon, intimating his desire to withdraw 
from the Society, was recorded; 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

Dr. J. McLclland ; W. P. Duff, Esq. ; Dr. Ferd. Stoliezka ; P. T. 
Martin, Esq. ; Major J. G. Gowan ; Baboo Modhoosooduii Doss, and 
H. D. Sandeman, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting : — 

The Rev. M. D. C. Walters, Chaplain of Calcutta, proposed by Mr. 
Cowell and seconded by Mr. Grote. 

A. G. ’Walker, Esq., proposed by Major Layard and seconded by 
Colonel Gastrell. 

T. Dickens, Esq., Barrister-at-law, proposed by Mr. Blanford and 
seconded by Mr. H. C. Sutherland. 

J. Forsyth, Esq., Bengal Staff Corps, proposed by Mr. E. A. 
Sterndale and seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

The Rev. Mr. Corbyn introduced some aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands, and gave an interesting account of these people, vnth a short 
narrative of the circumstances which have led to the establishment of 
a friendly feeling between them and the settlers. 

Thanks were unanimously voted to Mr. Corbyn for his interesting 
account of the Aborigines of the Andaman Islands. 

After a few preliminary remarks on the ethnology of the Anda- 
manese, Mr. Blanford stated that he was doubtful whetlier the inter- 
com*ge opened will tend eventually to the civilization of the natives 
of the Andamans. He stated that the history of the New Zealanders 
and other barbarous people in Australia and America sufficiently war- 
rants us to assume the broad fact that when two different races in 
very different states of civilization come in contact with one another^ 
the more powerful race exterminates the less powerful, and that civili- 
zation, to be permanent, must be attained by gradual steps and mainly 
be developed from within, foreign influence being but a secondary 
agent. 

Mr. Cowell could not concur in the opinion of Mr. Blanford j on 
the contrary he believed that history generally bears out the lao^' 
that nations cannot rise in civilization without an influence ab ea^tref- 
He quoted some instances from ancient history in support of this vic'^ 
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The President remarked that without entering into the abstract 
question raised by Mr. Blanford, it might perhaps be doubted if the 
facts cited by him fully warranted in their entirety the conclusions at 
which he had arrived. 

No doubt it was unfortunately true that in the majority of cases 
in which a race of high civilization had come into contact with 
another of a very inferior civilization, the result had been fatal to the 
latter. It was unnecessary here to discuss the causes which had con- 
tributed to produce this effect. The President, however, would call 
the attention of the meeting to one instance which ho believed proved 
at least that an exception might exist to the general rule. The Laps 
whom Mr, Blanford had cited as forming a part of the same brachy- 
cephalic family to which the Andamanese belonged, had been for some 
time (for more at least than a century and a half) in contact on either 
side with Swedish and Kussian civilization, and however it might be 
the fashion to decry the character of the latter, there could in reality 
be no doubt that it was civilization of the highest order, especially 
in that part of Kussia which bordered on the territory of the Laps. 

Now, the result had certainly not been in this case the extermina- 
tion of the Laps ; indeed, though not speaking on accurate informa- 
tion, the President believed that the Laps had neither diminished in 
numbers nor deteriorated in condition, since the commencement of the 
last century. 

But whatever might be the opinion of the meeting on the merits 
of Mr. Blanford’s general proposition, it was important to remember 
that in the present case the question was not whether or not we 
should leave the Andamanese alone, for the commencement of our 
intercourse with them was unavoidable. These islands lie in the very 
track of a very important and daily increasing line of commerce. 
They contain what are in reality the only harbours of refuge within 
the Bay of Bengal. It had been already constantly pressed upon 
Government that it was their duty for the protection of these our 
subjects, and those of other nations trading in these seas to reclaim 
these Islands now abandoned to a barbarous and hostile population. 
No doubt these considerations have sooner or later made interference 
inevitable. The establishment of a penal colony which the necessities 
of jail discipline in India hod compelled Government to form, only 
hastened the event. 
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It was beyond denial that the commencement of such an inter- 
course with this uncivilized race involved grave moral responsibilities, 
and these could not be approached without anxious consideration. 

But the question was not now, whether this intercourse should be 
commenced at all, but by wliat means and in what manner it could 
be most humanely and successfully commenced. 

So far as they had gone, Mr. Corbyn’s endeavours had been unusu- 
ally happy, and promised most favorably for the future. No doubt 
fui-ther efforts would be made in the same direction, and it was to be 
hoped with the same prosperous result. It might indeed ho otherwise, 
but at any rate it was the duty t»f the more civilized race to omit no 
effort to avoid the evils which had hitherto resulted from its contact 
with those- of the lower grades of civilization, and the meeting would 
doubtless consid«ir that Mr. Corhyn was entitled to all praise for the 
patience, tact, and humanity which had hitherto distinguished his 
efforts to reclaim and civilize the Andamanese. 

Communications were received — 

1. From Ilev. I. Loewenthal, a paper on some Persian inscriptions 
found in Srinagar, Kashmir. 

2. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, Abstract of the hourly Meteorolo- 
gical Observations, taken at the Surveyor General’s office, for the 
month of August last. 

3. From W. Theobald, Esq., Jr. a paper on the variation of some 
.Indian and Burmese Ileliciduj, with an attempt at their re arrange- 
ment, together with description of new Burmese Gasteropoda. 

4. From Professor J. Dowson, through E. Thomas, Es<j., remarks 
on Major General Cunningham’s paper on the Taxila inscription. 

Mr. Cowell read some extracts from a paper by Colonel Abbott on 
the site of Aornos. 

Mr. Cowell, having read extracts from the paper, Major Walker 
miuie some comments on the subject of it, and stated that so far as 
he was aware of the merits of the question ho would adopt the 
position as given by Mr. Loewenthal in opposition to Colonel Abbott’s 
arguments. 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour the paper of Mr. Loe- 
wenthal on some Persian inscriptions was not read, and the meeting 
separated. 
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For December, J 863 . 

The monthly general meeting of the Society was held on the 2!id 
instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received — 

1. From the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department — a copy of a report by B. H. Davies, Esq., on 
the trade of Central Asia. 

2. From Baboo Ganendra Mohun Tagore, Professor of Hindoo Law 
in University College, London — a pamplilet containing the substance of 
a lecture delivered by him before the Ethnological Society of London, 
“ On the formation and institution of the caste system — the Aryan 
polity.’* 

8. From Baboo Prosonno Coomar Tagore — a copy of his English 
translation of Vivdda Ghinl&inani from the original Sanskrit of V^chas- 
pati Misra. 

4. From his Highness the Maharajah of Burdwan — a copy of the 
Adi and the Sahhd parms of the Mahdbharata in Sanskrit, with a 
Bengali translation, published under his auspices. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting worn 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — The liev. M. D. C. 
Walters ; A. G. Walker, Esq. ; J. Forsyth, Esq. ; and T. Dickens, Esq. 

W. Murray, Esq., B. C, S, was then proposed by Mr. Cowell for 
ballot as ordinary member at the next meeting, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

The Secretary read the following report, which had been adopted by 
the Council, on a proposition submitted by Mr. C. Horne for facilitating 
a more extended correspondence on Natural History subjects ; — 

“ The practicability of carrying out Mr. Home’s proposition depends 
mainly on the assistance afforded by those interested in its accom- 
plishment, the Council being unanimously of opinion that a publish- 
ed list of naturalists, numismatists, and others would be of great 
assistance to those engaged in these studies, and it is believed that 
such a list would facilitate the exchange of duplicate specimens, and 
at the same time enable those interested in special subjects to know in 
what quarter to apply for information and assistance. 
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“ Much help for the formation of such lists may be afforded by mem- 
bers of the Society, and it is therefore recommended that, as a preli- 
minary step, a circular with a blank form be forwarded to members of 
the Society, j*equesting them to insert the names and addresses of those 
collectors with whom they may be acquainted, and to specify the 
subjects wherein they are respectively interested ; at the same time 
members should be requested to state whether they wish their own 
names to appear in the proposed list, and to furnish siinilar informa- 
tion with regard to themselves, as well as to mention any specimens 
which they might wish to offer as exchanges. 

“ It would, in the next place, be necessary to apply directly to those 
gentlemen who, not being members of the Society, may be indicated 
by the latter as collectors, in order that their assent to the publication 
of their names, and perfectly authentic information respecting tlicir 
requirements, &c., may be obtained ; and they might be asked at the 
same time to communicate to the Society the names of others with 
whom they may be acquainted, and who may in like manner wish their 
names to be recorded. In all eases, however, no name or details should 
be published that are not furnished or mentioned by the individuals 
themselves. 

“ The materials thus obtained should be classified in a manner 
hereafter to be determined upon, and the lists so formed, printed on 
fly-sheets for insertion at the end of each number of the Journal, It 
might be found desirable also to append authentic information as to 
those who may be engaged in the working out of any special subject 
with a view to publication.^* 

The Chairman, on the part of the Council, recommended that the 
reference of Capt Lees* amendment of Kiile 77 to the Society at large 
be for the present deferred. This recommendation was made in conse- 
quence of the Council’s having just appointed a committee to revise 
the rules generally. It seemed expedient to include in one reference 
other amendments of the iniles which might result from this revision. 

Communications were received — 

1. Prom Baboo Gopinath Sen— an abstract of the hourly meteoro- 
logical obseiwations taken at the Surveyor General’s office in September 
last. 

2. From Major J. T. Walker, Superintendent G. T. Survey — ^report 
of the operations of the G. T. Survey of India during J 862-63. 
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Mr. Oldham w«s then invited to read his paper submitted in 
October, entitled “ Notes on the Fossils in the Society’s Collection 
reputed to be from Spiti and that gentleman, after objecting to the 
postponement of the paper, proceeded to read it. 

The Chairman remarked on the objections raised by Mr. Oldham, 
that his paper, though announced at the October meeting, had not 
been read on account of Mr, OUlliam’s absence from that and the 
following meeting. 

An interesting discussion ensued between Mr. Oldham and Mr. 
Blanford as to the identity or otherwise of these fossils with thoKse of 
the Gerard collection. 

Mr. Oldham tlien exhibited to the Society a .small collection of 
stone implements which had very recently been discovered by Messrs. 
King and Foote of the Geological Survey of India, near Madras. 
These were all of the ruder fonns, so well known as characterizing the 
flint implements which had excited so much attention within the last 
few years in Europe. They were all formed of dense semi-vitreous 
quartzite— a rock which occurred in immense abundance in districts 
close to where these implements had been found, and which formed 
a very good substitute for the flints of noi*th Europe. This was the 
first instance in which, so far as ho knew, such stone implements had 
been found in India in situ. True celts of a totally dillerent type 
and much higher finish, and in every respect identical with those 
found in Scotland and Ireland, liad boon met with in large numbers in 
Central India, but never actually imbedded in any dei)osits. They 
were invariably found under holy trees, or in sacred places, and were 
objects of reverence and worship to the people, who could give no 
information as to the source from which they had been originally 
gathered together. A single and very doubtful fragment of a stone 
implement had been found by Mr. W. Theobald, J unior, in examining 
the deposits of the Gangetic plains near the Soane river. This occur- 
red ill the Kunkurry clay of that district ; but, with this exception, 
he was not aware of any stone implements, of any kind, having 
previously been noticed in situ anywhere in India Those now on 
the table had been collected partly by himself, from a ferruginous 
lateritic gravel bed, which extended irregularly over a very large 
area west of Madras. In places this was at least fifteen feet below 
the surfsee, cut through by streams, and in one such place from which 

k: 2 
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gome of the specimens on the table were procured, there stood an 
old ruined pagoda on the surface, evidencing that, at least at the timo 
of its construction, that surface was a permanent one. This bed of 
gravel was in many places exposed on the surface and had been parti- 
ally dtmuded ; and it was in such localities where these implements 
had been washed out of the bed and lay strewed on the surface that 
they were found most plentifully. 

Mr. Oldham remarked on the great interest attaching to such 
a discovery, and on the probable age of the deposit in which they 
occurred. Another point of interest connected with the history 
of such implements was the remarkable fact that, while scattered 
in abundance over the districts where they occurred, were noble 
remains of what would by many be called Bruidical character-circles 
of large standing stones, cromlechs, kistvaens, often of large size 
and well preserved, all of which were traditionally referred to 
the Karumbers, a race of which there still existed traces in tho 
hills j still all the weapons and implements of every kind found in 
these stone stnictures were invariably of iron. No information what- 
ever regarding these stone implements could be obtained from tho 
peasantry, who had been quite unaware of their existence. 

Thanks were unanimously accorded to Mr. Oldham for his interest- 
ing remarks on the stone implements. 


Fob Jaiojabt, 1864. 

The annual general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on tho 
13th instant. 

E. 0. Bay ley, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following Annual Report for 1863 : — 
ANNUAL BEPOBT. 

The Council of. the Asiatic Society have much satisfaction in 
announcing that the marked prosperity of the Society during the past 
year has been folly equal to that of the previous years, indicating an 
ever-increasing interest in the objects of tho Society on the part of 
the public, which augurs well for the future progress of Indian science. 

It is, however, with feelings of deep regret that the Council have 
to record the decease of the Society’s patron, the Right Hon’ble the 
of fllgin and ICincardine, whose cordial sympathy with the 
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objects of the Society has been manifested on all occasions when the 
support or concurrence of the Government has been solicited by the 
Society. 

During the past year the Society has received an accession of fifty- 
nine ordinary and two corresponding members, making a total of 
sixty-one. The loss by death (three) and retirement (twelve) has 
not exceeded fifteen members ; so that the Council is enabled to con- 
gratulate the Society on a net increase of forty-four members, making 
an actual total of 355,* against 311 of the preceding year. 

Baboo Sumbhoo Chunder Boy, Maharaja Narendra Narain Bhupa, 
and Dr. J . Browne are the names of the deceased members. 


FINANCE. 

The amount received by way of contributions from members was 
Bs. 8,930-2-9, which is in excess of the collection of the previous 
year. Of this sum Bs. 1,792 were for admission fees, and the balance, 
Bs. 7,138-2-9, for (juarterly subscriptions. 

Annexed is a table showing the average collection of the previous 
ten years. The resulting sum does not exceed the collection of the year 
under review. 


Bs. As, P, 

1863, 7,778 9 3 

1854, 7,082 0 0 

J855, 7,166 0 0 

1856, 8,096 0 0 

1857, 7,068 0 0 

1858, 6,923 8 0 

1859, 6,750 0 0 

1860, 6,441 0 0 

1861, 6,812 0 0 

1862, : 7,222 9 0 


Total Bs., 71,339 10 3 


* Kesident Members,. 

Non-resident, 

Absent, 


129 

147 

79 


Total,. 


856 
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The average being Es. 7,133-15-5 per year. 

The details of the accounts have been referred to auditors, and will 
be laid before the next irionthly meeting.* 

The probable income and expenditure of the Society for the next 
twelve months may be estimated as follows : — 

Income. 

Contributions, Es. 8000 


Admission Fees, ]800 

Journal, 600 

Library, 400 

Museum, 6000 

Secretary’s Office, 10 

Coin Fund, 50 


Total, 16,860 


Expenses. 

Es. 3,200 

2,400 

7,200 

1,000 

500 

150 

350 

Total, 15,700 

LIBBAET. 

During the past year the library has received large additions, both 
by presentation and purchase. 

In the Natural History Department, the most important additions 
have been Mr. Gould’s large works on the Birds of Asia, purchased 
in England, and 30 vols. of the Transactions of Leopoldino-Caroline 
Academy (which completes the Society’s set of that most valuable 
series up to the year 1861) from the late Dr. Walker’s library. 

In the Philological Department the Codex SinaitiouSf edited by 
Professor Tischendorf and presented by the Imperial Eussian govern- 
ment, is the most note-worthy acquisition, 

• Having been submitted to the March meeting and adopted, they are pnttted 
in the usual place at the end of the proceedings of the Annual Genei*al Meeting. H n. 
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The total number of volumes, pamphlets, and periodicals added to 
the library during the year is 572. 

With a view to the further improvement of the library, the Council 
have requested the Library Committee to enquire into, and especially 
repoi-t upon, its present condition, and to submit propositions for its 
future arrangement ; so that luture additions may be made system- 
atically as the funds of the Society may permit, and in accordance 
with the demands of science. Special attention will be given to the 
completion of those serials or other works, deficient sets of which now 
exist in the library. 

COINS. 

The collection of these valuable relics has not received any accession 
of moment, ^fhe only addition deserving of mention is from Baboo 
Shihehunder MulhMc, who presented a trove of silver Maliomedan 
coins from his zemiudary in the Sunderbuns. 

MUSEUM. 

Owing to the severe illness of the Soeiety’s late curator, Mr. Blyth, 
wdiich compelled that gentleman to proceed to England at the close 
of 1862, the museum has been deprived of the supervision of a pro- 
fessional curator during the whole of the year. 

Dr. Jerdon has, however, most kindly given much time and atten- 
tion to the collections while engaged in the preparation of his Manual 
on the Natural Ristory of India, and Baboo Poorno Chunder Bysack 
having had charge of the collections mainly with a view to their 
preservation, the Council are enabled to report that the collections 
have been well cared for, and that recent additions have been mounted 
and arranged so as to be equally available with the former for study 
or inspection. 

The collection of fossil remains of invertebrate animals and plants 
has been mounted, worked out, arranged, and catalogued, and the 
collections of birds’ eggs remounted and an^anged in a cabinet espe- 
cially provided for that purpose. 

The valuable series of stuifed quadrumana which had been hitherto 
exposed in one of the lower rooms, has been arranged in two largo 
glass cases, and it is trusted that they have been placed beyond 
danger of future deterioration. A new case has been provided foi^ the 
Society’s models and specimens of meteorites, and insect cabinets have 
been oi’dered from England at a cost of Ra. 500; a cabinet of slide 
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drawers for the reception of duplicates and specimens under examina- 
tion has also been provided. 

The Society’s collection of Indian meteorites was transmitted to 
Professor Maskelyne in 1862, that gentleman having most kindly 
undertaken the charge of their chemical investigation and of their 
section with a view to the exchange of portions of them with the 
British Museum. The Society have now received from Professor 
Maskelyne a very beautifully-executed series of models of the original 
stones and portions of the stones themselves, together with a series 
of specimens of foreign meteorites presented by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

They have also received, through the kindness of Dr. Haidinger, 
another valuable series from Dr. Hornes, Director of the Imperial 
Mineral Cabinet of Vienna, to which a set of Indian specimens had 
been presented by the Society. 

In the Zoological Department the Society have received a set of 
upwards of 300 species of invertebrate fossils from Mr. H. P. Blan- 
ford, and numerous specimens of the mammals and birds of tho 
Andaman Islands, with two almost entire skeletons of tho natives of 
those islands, from Lieutenant -Colonel Tytler. 

Captain Smyth has also presented several skins of Thibetan ani- 
mals ; — these last, together with some skeletons of those animals that 
had been purchased by the Society and since mounted, form valuable 
representatives of the zoology of Thibet and Northern India. 

In the Ethnological Department the collection of crania has received 
but few additions, but a considerable number of portraits of ethnolo- 
gical interest have been added to their photographic albums, chiefly 
from the Government of India. 

The archajological collection has received a slightly mutilated colos- 
sal figure of Buddha exhumed by General Cunningham at Sahefc 
Mahet, the ancient Srdvasti in Oudh, presented by the Right Hon’blo 
the late Earl of Elgin. Its basement bears an important inscription, 
in which the name Srdvasti, of the place where it was found also 
occurs. 

The Council are glad to be able to announce that the preliminary 
negotiations fur the transfer of the Society’s Museum to Government 
have now assumed a shape which permits of their being submitted 
to the Society-at large, with a view to definite action. 
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The number of visitors to the Society’s Museum has not diminished 
diiring the past year, amounting in average to 291 visitors per diem. 

Male,.... 

Female, . 

Natives. 

96,629 

5,924 

Europeans. 

Male, . . . . 


2,545 

Female, , 


1,384 


Total, 106,482 


OPPICERS. 

The Council have ^eat pleasure in announcing that the home 
authorities have at last consented to grant a retiring pension of £150 
per annum to their late Curator, Mr. Blyth. Mr. Blyth has for more 
than twenty years laboured most zealously in the cause of natural 
science in India ; and it must be a cause of congratulation to the 
Society that his services have at length received this well-earned 
acknowledgement from the Home (xovernment. He has been absent 
on sick leave in Europe during the whole of the past year. 

The arrangements which have been sanctioned by the Council in 
conse(][uence of his absence, will be submitted at a future meeting. 

Baboo Poorno Chunder Bysack has oihciated as assistant-curator 
since the last annual meeting. 

The Librarian and Assistant-Secretary continues to discharge his 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the Council. 

JOURNAL. 

Five numbers of the Journal (including a supplementary number) 
have been published diiring the year j several valuable papers on 
Natural History and Archaeology have been contributed, and the 
s\ipplementary number possesses great interest as containing General 
Cunningham’s Report of his Archaeological Survey in 1861-62. 

BIBLIOTHECA INDICA. 

Seventeen numbers of the JBihliotheca Indica have appeared during 
the past year, viz. — eight of the new series, and nine of the old. 

In the new series, Pundit Prema Chandra Tarkabagish has com- 
pleted bis edition oii\\Q K&vyddarM'a of S'ri Daigdin, with hk original 
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commentary, and Mr. Cowell has published the second part of the 
Maitri Upanishad. 

Two new works have been also commenced of considerable interest, 
in two different departments of Oriental literature — the Tahakdt4- 
Nasiri in our scries of Muhammadan historians, and the Furva 
Mtmdnsa Sutras. 

The former is the chief authority of the early Muhammadan history 
of India, and is especially valuable for the Bibliotheca^ as we had 
already published the history of Zia-i BaTni, which was expressly 
designed as its continuation. The latter takes up a branch of Hindoo 
philosophy which had hitherto been comparatively neglected ; and 
the present publication will render the Sutras of Jaimini, and the 
rare commentary of Sahara, available to European research. The 
Council hope ere long to be able to announce an edition of the Yoga 
Suh'os ; the only one of the six philosophical systems of the Hindoos 
remaining unpublished. 

In the old series we have to announce the completion of the edition 
of the Veddnta Sutras with the commentary of Sankara Acharya and 
the gloss of Govinda Ananda, originally commenced by Dr. Roer, 
and subsequently continued by Pundit Rama Nardyana Vidyaratna. 

Baboo RdjendraHl Mitra has issued two numbers of the Taittiriya 
Brdhmana, and Mr. Cowell two numbers of the Taittiriya Sanhitd. 

The titles of the fasciculi of the new series are : — 

1. The Kdvyddars'a of S'ri Dandin, edited by Pundit Prema 
Chandra Tarkabagis^a, Nos. 38, 39, 4J, Fasc. HI. IV. V. 

2. The Maitri Uyanishad, edited by Mr. E. B. Cowell, M. A., 
No. 40, Fasc. II. 

3. The TabaJcdt-i-N’asiri by Minhajuddin Juzjani, edited by Cap- 
tain W. N. Lees, LL. D. Nos. 42, 43, 45, Fasc. I., II., III. 

4. The Purva Mtmdnsa Sutras of Jaimini, edited by Pundit 
Moheshcihunder Nyayaratna, No. 44, Fasc. I. 

the titles of the fasciculi of the old series published during the 
year, are — 

1. The Veddnta Sutras, edited by Pundit Rim a Ndrdyana Vidyd- 
ratna, Nos. 195, J98, 199, 200, 201, Fasc. IX., X., XI., XII., XIII. 

2. The Taittiriya Brdhmana, edited by Baboo Rajendraldl Mitra, 
Nos. 196, 197, Fasc. XVII and XVIII. 

8. The Taittiriya Sanhitd, edited by Mr. E. B. Cowell, M. A., 
Nos. 202, 208, Fasc, XVIil. and XIX. 
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The Eeport having been read, ifc was proposed by Colonel Thuillier, 
seconded by Mr. Grote, that it be adopted. The proposition being 
put to the vote was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the Council and officers 
for the next year. 

Colonel Thuillier and Mr. W. L. Heeley were appointed scrutineers, 
and at the close of the ballot the chairman announced the following 
result : — 

Cowacil — E. C. Bayley, Esq., President ; Captain W. N. Lees, Br. 
T. Anderson, Baboo Rajendralal Mitra, Vice-Presidents; Dr. J. 
Payrer ; E. B. Cowell, Esq. ; Br. S. B. Partridge ; J. Obbard, Esq. ; 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. Dickens ; Lieut.-Col. .1. E. Gastrcll ; Lieut.-Col. 
H, Hyde; H. Leonard, Esq.; Baboo Jadava Krishna Sing; — H. F. 
Blanford, Esq., and W. L. Heeley, Esq., Joint Secretaries. 

The meeting then resolved itself into an ordinary general meeting. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From Col. Fytehe, Commissioner, Tenasseriin Division, British 
Burmah, — heads and horns of a male and a female double-homed 
rhinoceros, from the source of the Tenasserim river. 

2. Fi’om Baboo Kajendra Mullick, — a dead hybrid goat, and a 
kangaroo. 

3. From Baboo Shoshee Chunder Butt, — a copy of his work 
entitled Stray Leaves, or Essays, Poems, and Tales. 

4. From the Bombay Government, — a copy of a Sindi work 
entitled Saswi and Funhu, 

5. From Captain F. Stubbs, — a numb(?r of coins collected at 
different times, itJ the Punjab and Delhi. 

A vote of thanks to the above donors was proposed by the Presi- 
dent, and carried unanimously. 

Letters from Lieut.-Col. L. Pelly, Lieut. W.J. Stewart, Rev. J. 
C. Thompson, E. G. Glazier, Esq., and Saheb Zada Mohammad 
Walagohur, intimating their desire to withch’aw from the Society, 
were recorded. 

W. Murray, Esq., proposed at the last meeting was balloted for 
and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting : — 

Hon^ble Sumbhoo Nauth Pundit, Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, 
proposed by Mr. Cowell, seconded by the President. 
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Baboo Kaliprosunno Dutl, Pleader High Court, proposed by Baboo 
Kajendralal Mitra, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

H. Leeds, Esq., Conservator of Forcsts in Burmah, proposed by Mr. 
Theobald, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

A. M. Verchere, Esq., H. M.’s Indian Army, proposed by Gapt. 
H. H. G. Austen, seconded by Capt. Lees. 

Lieut. A. Pullan, Topographical Assistant Gf. T. Survey, Kashmir 
Scries, proposed by Capt. H. H. G. AusteU, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

The Council reported that the following correspondence had passed 
between them and the Government of India, on the subject of the 
transfer of the Society’s Museum to Government. 

No. 173. 

Fhom the Secretaet to the Asiatic Society op Bengal, — To 
E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secy. Govt, op India, Home Dept. 

Asiatic Society's BoomSy Calcuttay VMh Aprily 1863. 

Sib, — With reference to former correspondence on the subject of 
the proposed new museum, I am direc^ted by the Council of the 
4-siatic Society to solicit the attention of Government to the plan 
sketched out in my letter dated 18th June, 1862, No. 180, as the 
basis of a definite arrangement for the transfer of the Society’s 
museum. 

As some years must probably elapse before a new museum building 
can be erected and fitted for the reception of the Society’s collections, 
during which time the zoological portion of the collections will be 
liable to continued deterioration, if adequate provision be not made 
for their preservation, it appears highly desirable to the Society’s 
Council that arrangements should be speedily completed for the 
permanent curatorship of the museum. 

It is the more advisable that the consideration of this question be 
no longer deferred, as the Society’s curator, Mr. Blyth, has now left 
India in such a state of health that there appears but little prol>a» 
bility of his returning to resume his former duties,, and the valuable 
services now voluntarily given by Dr. Jerdon to the superintendence 
of the zoological portion of the museum, are necessarily temporary, 
and not to be permanently relied on. It will, consequently, be neces^ 
sary before long to consider the appointment of a permanent successor 
to Mr. Blyth, and it is obviously desirable that tfie whole question; 
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of the future management of the museum should be decided before 
now engagements are entered into. 

The Council are of opinion that it is by no means necessary to 
wait for the transfer of the collections to the new museum building 
in order to give effect to th.it portion of the proposed aiTungement 
which relates to the internal management of the museum. With a 
proper staff of curators and assistants, the museum may be retained 
for some time to come in the present building, and with some increase 
of available funds^ the present collections and such additions as may 
be expected in the interval, may be kept in a state of good preserva- 
tion, and be made available for the pur|)oses of science, even though 
they cannot be entirely displayed to casual visitors. 

I am accordingly directed to solicit that the Government will take 

* No. 180, dated 18th June, consideration the proposi- 

tions of the Council communicated 
in my former letter,* with a view to determining the conditions on 
which the proposed transfer of the Society’s museum may be tinally 
agreed to. 

I have, &c. 

(Sd.) W. S. Atjjinson, 

Secy. Asiatic Society. 

No. 5503. 

From E. C. Eayley, Esq., Secy, to the Qovt. of India^ To W. S.' 

Atkinson, Esq., Secy. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bated Fort William, the 1st Sept., 1863. 

Homo Department. 

Sir, — ^With reference to your letters of the 13th April last, and 
18th June, 1862, 1 am desired to state that his Honor the President 
in Council is not unwilling to enter at once upon the consideration of 
the arrangements suggested in the last named letter, instead of post- 
poning it until the Government may be in a position to erect a fitting 
building to contain a Goveniment Museum. 

2. But before doing so, the President in Council desires to offer 
some observations upon the rules suggested by the Council of the 
Society as the basis of a plan for the transfer of the Society’s museum 
to Government, to bo submitted for the approval of the Society at 
large,. 
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3. The rules to which these observations apply, are the second, 
fifth, tenth and thirteenth. 

4. The second defines the number and mode of election of the 
governing body of the proposed Government museum, and would, 
as it is now worded, leave the nomination of the Vice-President and 
of one-half of the Council with the Society. I am directed to point 
out, that as the museum will hereafter be wholly public and supported 
at the expense of the State, it seems to be inconsistent with its char- 
acter to reserve so large a share in its management to a private 
Society. The President in Council is, therefore, of opinion that no 
more than one- third, instead of one-half, of the trustees should be 
named by the Asiatic Society. 

5. For the same reasons, the President in Council dissents from 
the fifth rule, which would secure separate and distinct privileges to 
members of the Asiatic Society. When the museum has become the 
property of the public, the public ought to enjoy as free a use of its 
contents as is consistent with their due preservation. It by no means 
necessarily follows that the terms on which this use is granted to the 
public should be more limited than those on which the members of 
the Asiatic Society now enjoy the use of their own collection, or that 
the privileges of the members should be in any way restricted by the 
transfer. 

6. Similarly, the President in Council would suggest that the 
reservation as to the library and manuscripts contained in the tenth 
and thirteenth Rules, should be omitted. It seems almost unavoid- 
able that the proposed museum should possess the adjunct of at Jeast 
p. library of reference, such as the library of the Society would, with 
some additions, form ; and there seems to be no good reason why two 
similar libraries should co-exist under the same roof. If the library 
and manuscripts were transferred with the other collections, it is not 
probable that the conditions attached to their use would be less liberal 
than those of the' Asiatic. Society, so that the members of that Society 
need not in any degree, as has been already said with respect to the 
other collections, suffer any abri^ment of their privileges by the 
transfer. 

I have, Ac. 

(Sd ) E. C. Baylet, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India* 
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No. 489. 

From the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ — To E, C. 
Baylet, Esq., Secretary t Government of India j Home Department. 

Asiatic Sodetfs Booms ^ Calcutta^ Qth Nov., 1863. 

SiBj — With reference to the previous 'correspondence noted in the 
margin, on the subjeet of the prb- 
Frora the Govt, of India, Homo posed transfer of tlic Society’s museum 
?8^2* Government, I have the honor to 

To the Govt, of India, in reply submit to you the views held by the 
No. 180, dated 18th June, 1862. -i e at cs * 4 . i-u 

TothoGovt.ofTnaia,incontiuua. Council oi the Society on those mo- 
tion No. 173, dated 13th April, 1863. djhcations of the Council’s scheme 
From tho Govt, of India, m reply « 

No. 5503 dated lat September, 1863. proposed m your letter No. 5503 of 

the 1st September, 1803. 

Previous to doing so, I am desired to assure you that the Council 
have received with much pleasure the announcement that his Honour 
the President in Council is not unwilling to enter at once upon the 
consideration of the proposed transfer, feeling that the interest thus 
manifested by Government in the progress of natural science cannot but 
have a most beneficial influence upon its cultivation in tliis country. 

Under these circumstances, I am desired to state that the Council 
arc prepared to modify, in accordance with his Honour’s views, the 
rules proposed in their late Secretary’s letter, (dated June 18th) so far 
as may not, in their opinion, seriously impair the well-being of the 
Society udiich they represent. Thus, while their original proposal, 
that one-half of the trustees of the new museum should be nominated 
by the Society, was suggested by the probable preponderance of the 
Society’s collections for many years to come in the new museum, as 
well as by the fact that the Society has on many occasions acted as 
the scientific advisers of Government, the Council feel confident that 
the interests of Science will be so cared for by Government in the 
selection of its nominees, that they may without hesitation defer to 
his Honour’s views on the proposed revision of their secona Buie. 

With similar feelings and on similar grounds, the Council concur in 
his Honour’s suggestion that the fifth Buie proposed by them be so 
modified that the public at large be admitted to the same free use of 
the museum as that now enjoyed by the members of the Society. Both, 
they understand, would be only subject to such restrictions as may be 
necessary for the due preservation of the collections. 
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While, however, the Council are thus prepared to accede to his 
Honour’s suggestions with regard to the management of the new mu- 
seum, and to waive any claim of exclusive privilege for the members 
of the Society, they regret that the proposed modifications of Rules X. 
and XIII. are such as they cannot for a moment entertain. On this 
point there is ei tire unanimity on the part of the Council, and they 
feel sure that the same feeling pervades the Society at large. In fact, 
his Honour must on further consideration concur with them that the 
Society would, after such a transfer as that suggested, cease to exist. 
It would have no privileges to offer to its members, who would gradu- 
ally leave an institution which had nothing but its traditions and its 
name to hold it together, and would in a few years have nothing but 
its house to yield it an income. 

It appears, however, to the Council that the objects which the 
Government and the Society respectively have in view are not incom- 
patible, and that the Society’s library and the museum being under the 
same roof, while the library remains the property of the Society, it 
may equally be available to the curators or others working in 
the museum, as is at present the case ; and thus that such funds as 
may be allotted by Government for the formation of a museum library 
may for some time to come be devoted to the purchase of such works 
as are not already possessed by the Society, I am, therefore, directed 
by the Council to propose the above modification of his Honour’s 
suggestions, and to express their hope that this arrangement may be 
found to fulfil every desired end. 

I have, &c. 

(Sd.) H. F. Blanfoud, 

Secy. Asiatic Society; 

No. 7622. 

From E. C. Batlet, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, of Indian To II. P. 

BiiANFORD, Esq., Secy, to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bated Fort WilUami, the ^th Bec.j 1868. 

Home Department. 

SiK, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 
489, dated the 6th ultimo, intimating that the Council of the Asiatic 
Society are prepared to accede to the suggestions offered to them with 
egard to the management of the new museum, and to waive any 
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claim of exclusive privilege for the members of the Society ; but that 
they cannot consent to transfer the Society’s library to Government. 

2. In reply I am directed to state that the Governor-General in 
Council has no wish to press upon the Society the proposed modifica- 
tions of llules X. and XIII., to which your letter expresses stich 
strong objections, and that the alterations in liules II. and V., which 
have been accepted by the Council, are considered by his Excellency 
in Council satisfactoi-ily to have cleared the way to a detinito conclu- 
sion of the negotiations pending between Government and the Society. 

I have, &c. 

(Sd.) E. C. Eayley, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. ^ 

After the coiTCspondence had been read by the Secretary, it was pro- 
posed by Dr. Oldham, seconded by Mr. Atkinson, and carried — 

“ That the present meeting desire to impress on the Society at large 
the pro])riety of authorising the Council of the Society to enter into 
definite and conclusive arrangements with the Government of India 
relative to the transfer of the Society’s museum, in accordance with 
the terms of the correspondence now read. 

“ I’hat the Council be requested to forward a copy of the whole 
correspondence to the members of the Society at large, and that the 
ordinary meeting in March be made special for the purpose of deciding 
tliis matter, in accordance with No. 43 of the Eye-laws.” 

The Secretary read the following letter from Captain Ealph Ouseley 
to the address of the President, on some ancient localities in the 
Eyzabad district : — 

“ J am at work near the ruins of an old town named Uldemow. 
Tradition says it belonged to the “ Bhmsf and was destroyed many 
hundi'eds of years ago. I went a few days ago to see the ruins of 
what is supposed to have been a fort, and also the remains of an old 
temple. Tlio town was situated on the banks of the Goomtec about 
twenty miles below Sultanporc, and opposite the fort ; there is a 
masonry dam below the water right across the river ; — the natives 
declare that it is neither more nor less than the roof of a tunnel 
which runs below the river bed. If I go there again I intend to 
make farther enquiries on this point. I ascertained in conversation 
with some of my native friends that coins are very often picked up 
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about the ruins, and I managed, through the influence oC a very 
learned Pundit liere resident, to obtain a few, and I am sending you 
by registered letttn d^k to-day four ; one silver modern one which 
docs not belong to these parts, but which some one had by him. It 
is said to be a Bhootan coin, coiled in the present King of Nepal’s 
reign. The other three coins are copper — one, a Mahomedan one, 
bears the date 1021, supposed to be Hegira, and therefore about 260 
years old. The other two neither Hindoos nor Mahomedans can 
read. The most learned pundits arc at fault, but say that the 
characters are like Chinese, and so they appear to me. If these coins 
prove any addition to your collection, I will try and get some more.’^ 

The following extract from a letter from Baboo Rungolal Banerjea 
was Jilso read : — 

“ I have also seen a copper-plate inscribed on both sides and bearing 
the record of a grant of land by Rajah Purusottama Deo of Orissa. 
It is now in the possession of an old man of eighty years, the Bhuniya 
of Ooapadha. He values it very highly, and cannot be prevailed 
upon to part with it. I have, however, managed to get a transcript, 
which I enclose. You will perceive from it that, though aii Ooria 
document, it was executed in Bengal, a part of which was at oi'c time 
held in sovereignty by the Kings of Orissa. The donor, Purusottama 
Deo of the Surajvansa dynasty, who, according to Stirling, reigned 
from 1478 to 1503, A. D., died in Bengal on the banks of the 
Bhagirutee, probably near Triveni, where the grant was made on the 
occasion of an eclipse. The record names the Ganges (Ounya 
Garbha) but, of course, it means the Hooghly, for you know that was 
the old bed of the Ganges ; and what is now called by that name by 
Englishmen has no sanctity, and owes its present volume to a shifting 
of the ever-changing river. The date of the document is Monday, 
the 10th of Baisahha in the year 25 of the Rajah’s reign, wliich will 
be equal to 1501, or a little before his death. The Rajah was a great 
patron of Chaitanya Deva, whose religion he adopted j and it was 
probably to visit the birth-place of that reformer that he came to 
Bengal ; for there is no mention anywhere of his ever having entered 
the country as a conqueror, although Stirling gives a long account of 
his military successes in Conjeveram. His calling himself ‘‘ Lord of 
Gauda*’ I take to be of no better import than the name of France in 
the BR. FR. et HIB. REX of the coins of Queen Anne and the first 
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two Georges. The I!i^ava Koti (nine forts) alluded to in the record 
refers to some of the baronial castles of the Tributary Mehals, but 1 
cannot ascertain which of them. 

The subject of the grant was the village of Piu’usottomapura, in 
the district of Balasore, close to Bastah. I t was at the time of gift 
lai;gely inhabited by Brahmins ; hence the distinctive title of Sdsana 
Bhumi. The donee was a Brahmin of the name of Poteswara Bhatta, 
whose descendants still own it, though they arc no longer Bralimins. 
During the supremacy of the Patlians two bi’others quarrelled about 
tlieir patrimony, and to secure the good grac(‘s of the Moslem 
Governor, one of them embraced the religion of the Koran, to which 
his descendants still adhere. The ladies of the family, however, 
notwitljstanding their nominal allegiance to Mahomed, continue 
Brahminical in their habits and mode of life, and the houseliold gods 
and the fire altar may still bo seen in the family homestead. The 
plate, which is in a good state of ])rcservation, is shaped like a 
Kangura, and has the deed of gift inscribed on one side, and the 
imprecatory verses on the other. 

OBVETISE. 

qfiQ aqgqi'I 

€1|S19 ajl 9 «- ■elQ’ GJtQQ G9I9I9IQ 

QIG® CISflSlGSf g_QiG€II^Sig6i €l|g9S|S ai9©giG«? G^-tlQ 
gCliSII^GSl Gqsi QOlQft G'Giasi egQ ^ G9fi^ II 

KEVEllSJE. 

GiiQeg^ flige^oGflQcti i 
flIWQWqiG'SMQIGiaM i2gl99?G! II 
gQQ|oeiQ9Qi» 91 §1^^^“ I 

9|99'39gifii9%iq° siqGo^Ss n 

DlSt99GSliai®8 eiQ^o si?|8 II 

TBAKSLATIOK OF THE INSCBIPTION. 

Salutation to the auspicious J ayadurga. T his is a deed"*^ of gift 
of the great hero, the fortunate Lord ot Elephants (Gajapati) the 

* The wal’d 'paUa is used in the text, but a pottaTi is never granted for rent- 
free land, and the word therefore must be token here for simply a ‘ deed.* 

m2 
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Lord of Oauda, Navakoti, Kamdta, and Utkala, the auspicious 
Mahdrdja Purusottama Deva to Poteswara Bhatta — 

“ On Monday, the 10th o^ Aries (BaisAkha) in the year 25 JJ* on 
the occasion of an eclipse, 1, while in the bed of the river Ganges, do 
present to you the Brahmin-mhahited village of Purusottamapura 
with all its appurtenances, waters, gardens, and fields, that you and 
your heirs may enjoy the same as long as the sun and moon will last. 

“ As long as the sun and moon will run their course, and as long as 
the earth shall last, for even so long may the gift of mine of fruitful 
land last (with you). Wlioever robs a Brahmin of his land, whether 
the same be his gift or that of others, shall be born a maggot in 
ordure for the period of 60,000 years. Sri Madanagopala Sarmana.i’ 
My marks, “ figures of a conch, a dagger and a sword.” 

Communications were received — 

1. From the Assistant Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
copy of a report from the Executive Engineer of the Tirhoot division, 
on the subject of the saline matter which pervades the surface soil of 
that district. 

2. From Lieutenant- Colonel J. Abbott, a letter containing a de- 
scription of the elephant statues recently exhumed at tlie Delhi palace. 

3. From Dr. F, E. Hall, a letter containing a reply to the remarks 
made by Baboo Kajendralal Mitra on an article published by him in 
the Society’s Jov/rnal for 1861 entitled, “The Inscription of Erikaine 
now Eran, re-deciphered and re-translated.” 

4. From Baboo Gopinauth Sen, abstract of the hourly meteorologi- 
cal observations taken at the Surveyor Generals office in October last. 

5. From Baboo Kajendralal Mitra, “ On the ruins of Buddha Gya.” 

The Baboo read the above paper, and the thaniJs of the meeting 

were voted to him on the motion of the President. 

6. From the Military Secretary to his Excellency the Governor- 
General, a note on the Bidmeulm Slrigirostris with photograph, bting 
an extract from a New South Wales paper. 

7. From the President, a note on a coin of the new Bactrian King 
Theophilos. 

* The letter U evidently stands for Utkala, and the question is, waa there 
ever an Utkala era ? . . • • 

t The word in the original is clearly Saranomi but I take it to be a misscnpt, 
for it is not at all likely that the donor should think of invoking the god 
Madanagopala at*tho end of the document. The place is where the minister of 
Mohapatra should sign ; and 1 take the name to be of such an officer 
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STATEMENT 
Abstract of the Cash Accoiiat 

RECEIPTS. 

i863. 1862. 

Admission Peks. 

Received from New Members, Rs. 1,792 0 0 

1,792 0 0 1,600 0 0 

Contributions. 

Received from Members, ... 7,138 2 9 

7,138 2 9 7,222 9 0 

Journal. 

Sale proceeds of, and subscriptions 
to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, ... ... 606 1 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 5 14 0 

Discount on ditto, ... ... 0 6‘ 3 

611 5 3 637 3 0 

Library. 

Sale proceeds of Books, ... 365 12 0 

Refund of Freight, ... ... 23 0 0 

388 12 0 621 0 0 

Museum. 

Received from the General Trea- 
sury, ... ... ... 6,000 0 0 

Savings of Salary, ... ... 31 12 6 

e 031 12 6 5,211 2 3 

Secretary’s Office. 

Sale of Postage Stamps, ... 6 12 0 

Discount on ditto, ... ... 1 12 9 

Fine, ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Refund of Postage, ... ... 1 11 0 

10 11 9 6 3 0 

Vested Fund. 

Sale proceeds of Government Se- 
curities, ... ... 6,000 0 0 

Interest on ditto, ... ^ ... 134 1 8 

Premium on the sale of ditto, ... 360 0 0 

5,494 1 8 246 0 0 

Messrs. Williams and Noroate. 

Received from them, as per order 
in favor of Mr. E. Blyth on 
account of his salary, as per their 
letter, dated 9th Jul^, 1863, ... 900 0 0 

Ditto ditto as per ditto, dated 
26th Sept. 1863, ... ;.. 325 0 0 

1,225 0 0 


Carried over,... 22,691 13 11 
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of the Asiatic Society, for 1863. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Journal. 


1863. 


1862. 


Printing Charges, including paper, 3,072 11 0 
Freight,... ... ... 152 4 0 

Purchasing Postage Stamps, ... 65 3 6 

Packing Charges, ... ... 25 8 0 

Charges for preparing Litho- 
graphs, ... ... 173 0 0 

Charges for Engraving and Print- 
ing of Plates, ... ... 83 8 0 

A Blank Record Book, ... 3 8 0 

Commission on the Sale of Books, 13 3 10 
Purchase of a Copy of Journal, JMo. 

HI. of 1862, ... ... 2 0 0 

Preparing a Photograph, ... 15 0 0 

Petty Charges, ... ... 110 

3,596 15 4 3,128 15 0 


Lirrabt. 

Salary of the Librarian, ... 

Establishnient, 

Purchase of Books, ... ... 

Book-Binding, 

Books Cleaning, ... .., 

Commission on Sale of Books, ... 
Printing Charges, ... 

Paid for a Teakvvood Book Case,,.. 
Banghy Expenses, ... 

Landing Charges, ... 

Purchased 44 Stone Bottoms for 
the Book Cases, ... 

Paid Ticket writer for Labelling 
PhotographiciAlbum Books, ... 
Petty Charges, 


770 0 0 
84 0 0 
312 0 0 
262 12 0 
42 0 0 
39 8 11 
31 0 0 
246 0 0 
18 0 
6 8 0 

22 0 0 

27 6 4 
14 4 3 

1,857 14 6 2,698 1 3 


Museum. 

Salary of the Curator, E. Blyth, 

Esq. at Rs 250 per month, for 
12 months, from Dec. 1862 to 
Nov. 1863, ... ... 3,000 0 0 

His House-rent for half month, in 
Dec 1862, ... ... 40 0 0 

Paid Income Tax on Mr. Blyth’s 
Salary, ... ... 107 8 0 


Carried over, 5,454 13 10 
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RECEIPTS. 


Deposit. 

Lt. J. Johnstone, 

Capt. J. P. Basevi, ... 

E. G. Glazier, Esq.,... 

Quazeo Abdool Quodoos, 

V. Irwin, Esq., 

Dr. Bhan Dajee, 

Babu Nobin Chunder Roy, 

Major J. T. Walker, 

E. Fcdden, Esq., 

R. A. Sterndale, Esq., 

A. E. Russell, Esq 

J. Stephenson, Esq., 

Lt.-Col. A. Phayre, ... 

Babu Brojendra Gopal Pal Chow 
dry, ... 

E. Blyth, Esq., 

W. T. Dods worth, Esq., 

T. H. Thornton, Esq., 

C. Campbell, Esq., ... 

T. B. Lane, Esq., ... 

Baboo Munphool Pundit, 

Capt. Raverty, 

Capt. E. B. Norman,... 

Major J. J. M. limes, 


Brought oYer,...Rs. 22,691 13 

18 0 0 
18 0 0 
18 0 0 
6 10 0 
18 0 0 
42 0 0 
4 11 0 
21 0 0 
22 0 0 
12 0 0 
4 0 0 
36 0 0 
88 0 0 

2 3 0 
675 0 0 
6 0 0 
16 0 0 
6 0 0 
36 0 0 
8 0 0 
7 4 0 
4 0 0 
12 0 0 

1,082 12 


Miscellaneous. 

Refund of the amount paid to Mr. 

A. M. Cameron through Major 

J. T. Walker, ... ... 60 0 0 

60 0 


Balance of 1862, 

Bank of Bengal, 757 8 9 

Cash in hand, 78 6 6 

835 14 3 

Inefficient Balance, ... ... 1,277 3 6 2,113 1 9 


Conied over, 26,937 11 8 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Ti -4 ii/r 131 iu Brought over,...Rs. 5,454 13 10 

Paid Mr. E. Blyth on account of 
preparing Mammalia Catalogue, 

Printing 124 pages, of 200 copies 
of Catalogue of Mammalia, 

Salary of the Sub-Curator, at Rs. 

lOO per month, for 11 months, 

Establishment, 


250 0 0 
254 0 0 


1,100 

838 


Extra Taxidermists’ Salary, 

833 6 

9 

Paid Passage-money for a Taxider- 
mist to Burmah, ... 

50 0 

0 

Contingent Charges, .. . 

645 15 

8 

Lithographing and printing Char- 
ges including paper, 

Charges for Labelling Tickets of 
Fossil Shells, 

80 8 

0 

19 0 

0 

Matting the Bird Rooms with 
Zinc Sheets, ... ... 

98 5 

6 

Repair of old Mats, 

Freight, 

6 0 

0 

78 12 

0 

Purchase of Skeletons, 

209 0 

0 

A Teakwood Case for keeping 
Bird.s’ Eggs, 

50 0 

0 

'fwo ditto Quadrumana (’ases, at 
300 Rs. 

600 0 

0 

A ditto working Cabinet, 

50 0 

0 

A ditto Meteorite Case, 

135 12 

0 

Purchased 32 Stone Bottoms for 
the Quadrumana Cases, 

16 0 

0 

A Blank Book, 

6 8 

0 

Secretary’s Office. 

General E.stablishment, 

776 8 

0 

Secretary’s Office E.stablishment, 

868 0 

0 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

92 0 

6 

A Sheet Almanac for 1863, 

1 8 

0 

Printing Charges, ... 

171 8 

0 

Lithographing Charges, 

Two Blank Books, 

6 0 

0 

16 4 

0 

Stationery, 

109 7 

6 

Postage, 

4 15 

3 

Petty Charges, 

10 14 

3 

Vested Fund. 

Paid Commission upon Interest on 
the Government Securities, ... 

12 12 11 

Ditto Income Tax on ditto, 

0 7 

5 

Ditto discount on the sale pro- 
ceeds of Govt. Se<mrities, 

0 10 

0 

Ditto fee for renewing Government 
Securities, 

2 0 

0 


8,100 3 11 6,192 0 0 


2,047 1 6 1,979 3 3 


15 14 4 


5 6 2 


Carried over,.,. 15,987 I 7 


.X 
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Brought over, ...Rs, 25,937 11 8 


Carried over, 25,937 11 8 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over,... Rs. 15,987 1 7 
Messrs. Williams and Noegatb. 

Paid their draft in favor of the 
Bank of Bengal, on account 
current, ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Purchase of 3 Copies of Mr. 

Laing's Lectures for them, ... 3 0 0 


Deposit. 

Quazoe Abdool Quodoos, 
Major J. T. Walker, 
Narranieo Tvicuinjee, Esq., 
Lieut. -Col. A. Phayre, 

F. Fedden, Esq., 

W. T. Dodsworth, Esq., 

B. Blyth, Esq., ... 
Lieut. -Col. J. Abbott, 
Lieut. J. Johnstone, 

B. G. Glazier, Esq., 

V. Irwin, Esq., 

Major J. J. M. limes, 

E. A. Sterndale Esq., 

J. Stephenson Esq,.,. 

T. H. Thornton, Esq., 

T. B. Lane, Esq., ... 

Dr. Bhau Dajee, 

Capt. Eaverty, ^ ... 
Capt. J. P. Basevi, ... 

C. Campbell, Esq., ... ^ 

Coin Fund. 

Paid Banghy Charges, 
Ditto Petty Charges, 


2,003 0 0 


5 10 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

36 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

675 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

18 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


3 12 0 
2 lU 6 

6 6 


Building. 

Assessment, 

Ditto for Lighting, ... 
Repairs of the Premises, 


292 8 0 
72 0 0 
61 4 3 

425 12 


Miscellaneous. 

Advertising Charges, 

Meeting Charges, ... 

Wages of a Ticca Mally, 
Purchasing Receipt Stamps, 

A Clock Winder, 

Repair of a Carpet, ... 

Copying Charges of Arthava veda 
Brahmana for the American 
Oriental Society. ... 

Repair of Old Mats, 


9 12 0 
168 9 6 
57 0 0 
5 0 0 
6 0 0 
10 0 0 


13 7 9 . 
2 8 0 


Carried over,.,. 19,381 7 


657 0 0 


572 13 6 


3 380 0 0 


4 

K 2 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, ... 11 8 


Co.*s Rupees,... 25,937 11 8 


Examined. 

Laloopal Dutt, 

Assistant Secretary, 


Asiatic Society s Rooms, 

The 31«i^ December, 1863. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over,...Rs. 19,381 7 4 
Paid Mr. A. M. Cameron as per 
Council order, dated 26th June, 

1863, ... ... ... 60 0 0 

Ditto fee to the Bank of Bengal, 
for Stamping Cheques, ... 19 0 

Petty Charges, ... ... 28 0 9 . 

350 15 0 302 5 9 


Balance. 

Bank of Bengal, 

On account Vested 

Fund, ...5,360 0 0 
Do. Current Fund, 249 13 1 6,609 13 I 
Cash in hand, ... ... 104 6 3 

Inefficient Balance, ... 491 2 0 6,205 6 4 


Co.’s Rs 25.937 11 8 

W. L. Hekley, 

Secretary, As. Society. 
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STATEMENT 

Ahstmct of the Orientul 


RECEIPTS. 


1863. 

Oi^ental Publications. 

Received by Sale of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... Rs. 1,610 16 0 

Ditto by Subscription to ditto, ... 158 2 0 

Ditto by Sale of White Yajur Veda, 151 10 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 7 6 0 

■■■■ 1,928 

Goveenment Allowance. 

Received from the General Trea- 
sury at 500 Ra. per month, 12 
months, ... ... 6,0lX> 0 0 

— - 6,000 

Vested Fund. 

Received by Sale of Government 
Securities, ... ... 9,500 0 0 

Ditto Interest on ditto ditto, ... 262 1 9 

Ditto Pemium on ditto ditto, ... 640 0 0 

10,302 

Custody of Obiental Wobks. 

Savings and Establishment, ... 2 8 0 


Deposit. 

Rao Saheb Vishwanath Narayan 
Mandlick, ... ... 25 0 0 

Pundit Gopeenath Nagar, ... 16 0 0 

40 

Balance of 1862. 

Bank of Bengal, ... 537 4 2 
Cash in hand, ... 2 8 8 

539 12 10 

Inefficient Balance, ... ... 1,614 8 6 

2,154 


1862. 

1 0 1,193 9 0 

0 0 6,000 0 0 

1 9 440 0 0 

8 0 17 0 9 

0 0 

5 4 


Carried over,.,, 20,427 0 I 
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No. 2. 

Fund for 1863. 


Oriental Publications. 
Comniission on Sale of Books, Us. 
Freight,... 

Packing Charges, ... 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

A Blank Book, 

Printing and Lithographing 500 
Subn. Bills for the Bibliotheca 
Tndica, 

Petty Charges, 


DISBUUSEMENTS.^ 

1863. 


138 2 3 
108 12 0 
24 9 0 
14 0 0 
4 0 0 


Vested Fund. 


““ — 

— > 

Commission upon Interest on Go- 

vernment Securities, 

0 

8 

in 

Ditto on Sale, of Government Seen- 

rities,... 

23 

12 

0 

2 

Discount on ditto ditto, 

4 

6 

Paid Fee for renewing a Govern- 

ment Security, 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto Income Tax upon Interest 

on Government Securities, 

1 

10 

10 

Custody of Oriental Works. 




Salary of Librarian, ... 

330 

0 

0 

EstablLshment, 

96 

0 

0 


Book-Binding, 

Books Cleaning, 

Banghy Expenses, ... 
Salary of a Ticca Duflory, 
Stamp-fee paid to the Bj 
Bengal, 

Two Blank Books, ... 

52 Stone Bottoms for Book 
Petty Charges, 

Deposit. 

Pundit Gopeenath Nagar, 
Library. 

Purchase of Books, ... 

Copying Mss. 

Copying Charges, 

Vedanta Sutras. 
Editing Charges, 

Printing ditto, 


212 0 (» 
66 10 0 
9 12 0 


220 15 9 


31 5 10 9 13 9 


49 

f 

5 

3 






1 

9 

0 






7 12 

0 






j, 26 

0 

0 






1 

13 

0 







— 

— 800 

13 

3 

773 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 







— 

— 15 

0 

0 

41 

13 

0 

98 

6 

0 







— 

— 98 

6 

0 

114 

9 

9 

44 

5 

0 







— 

- 44 

5 

0 




. 564 

0 

0 






. 1,770 

2 

0 







— 

- 2,334 

2 

0 

676 

4 

0 


Carried over,... 3,631 4 7 
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BECEIPTS. 

Brought over,... Rs. 20,427 0 1 


Co.’b Rs.,... 20,427 0 1 


Aifudiv S<wieffs ItoomSf 

Tkf!%\U Decs unhurt ^B63. 


Examined. 

LAL(f()PAL Dutt, 

Assistant ISevretarg, 





^oceedingi of the Asiatie Society, $7 


KaVtjl'dabs'a. 
Editing Charges, 
Printing ditto, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought OYer,...Rs. 3,631 

... 460 0 0 

... 1,084 0 0 


Sankhya Aphorisms op Kapila 
Printing Charges, ... 


1,644 

(Translation.) 

242 0 0 


Sanhita of the Black Yajub Veda. 
Editing Charges, ... ... 60 0 0 

Printing Charges, ... ... 448 0 0 


Taittibi'ya Bba'hmana. 

Editing Charges, ... ... 1,989 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... ... 916 0 0 


Maitbi Upanishad. 

Editing Charges, ... ... 120 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... ... 448 0 0 


Su'bya Siddha'nta. 

Compiling 21 pages of the Index 
to ditto, ... ... 32 0 0 


242 


508 

2,905 


568 


4 7 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


Na'haoa Pancha Ra'tba. 

Charges for assistance in editing 
ditto, ... ... 35 0 0 


Tabakta'i Nasiri. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 584 0 0 


Ka'mandaki. 

Printing Charges, ... ... 129 10 0 


Lalita Vi stab a. 

Printing Charges, ... ... 233 8 0 


Pba'kBITA Vya'k ARANA. 

Printing Charges, ... 442 4 0 


Siddha'nta Sibomani. 

Printing Charges for the Index,... 54 12 0 


Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, 9,451 4 1 
Cash in hand, ... 4 13 11 

9,456 2 0 

Inefficient Balance, ... 61 7 6 


32 0 0 

35 0 0 
584 0 0 
129 10 0 
233 8 0 
442 4 0 
54 12 0 


9,517 9 6 


224 0 0 


542 12 0 


140 0 0 


214 8 0 


Co, ’s Rs.... 20,427 0 1 


W. L. Heeley, 

Secretary^ As. Society 
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Assistant Secretary, W. L , Heelet, 



LIST OF MEMBEES. 


ON THE 31st Dec. 1863. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Tho * distinguishes Non-Subscribing and the f Non-Resident Monibers. 


Pato of Eloction. 

1847 June 

2. 

1860 Deo. 

6. 

1860 July 

4. 

1862 April 

2. 

1862 April 

4 

1859 Feb. 

2 

1852 July 

7. 

1860 Oct. 

3, 

1843 Sept 

4. 

1861 May 

1. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1861 July 

3. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1855 July 

4. 

1861 Feb. 

6 

1826 Sept. 

6. 

1886 Oct. 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1861 Mar. 

6. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

1860 July 

4. 

1838 Jan. 

8. 

1859 May 

4. 


fAbbott, Lieut.-Col. J., Artillery. 
Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Mau- 
lavi. 

tAhmod, Saied, Khan Bahadur. 
Aitchison, C. U. Esq., C. S. 
tAitchison, J. E. T. Esq., M. D. 
♦Alabaster, C. Esq. 

♦Allen, C. Esq., B. C. S. 

Amir Ali, Khan, Mdnshi. 

♦Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 
Artillery. 

Anderson, T. Esq. M. D., F, L. S., 
Royal Bot. Garden. 
tAnley, W. A. D. Esq. 

Apurva Kri^jia, Rajah Bahadur. 
Archer, Dr. i iL/» 

Asghur Ali, Khan Bahadur, Nawab. 
♦Asphar, J. J. T. H. Esq. 

Atkinson, Lieut.-Col. F. D. 

Atkinson, W, S. Esq,, M. A., F. L. S. 
tAusten, Capt. H. H. G., H. M.’s 24 
Foot, Surv. GenL^s Dept. 

Avdall, J. Esq. 


Umballa. 

Calcutta. 

Ghazipore. 

Calcutta. 

I Lahore. 

1 China. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Allahabad. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Debra Dhoon. 
Calcutta. 


♦Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. 
Banerjea, Rev. K. M. 
tBames, C. H. Esq. 

♦Basevi, Capt. J.P., Bengal Engineers. 
tBatten, G. H. M. Esq., B. C. S. 
fBatten, J. H. Esq., B. C. S. 

Bayley, E. C. Esq., B. C. S. 


Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Bhagulpore. 

Europe. 

Allahabad. 

Agra. 

Calcutta. 
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1801 Feb. a 
184i9 June 6. 
1841 April 7. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1847 Aug. 4. 
1830 Sept. 1. 

1862 Dec. 3. 

1802 Aug. 6. 
1862 June 4. 
1862 July 2. 
1840 July 15. 

1846 Mar. 4. 
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*Bogle, Lieut. -Col. Sir A., Kt. 
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fBowring, L. B. Esq., B. C. S. 
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Browne, Eev. J. Cave, M. A. 
fBunkim Chunder Chatteijea, B. A. 
fBunsput Sinha, Eajah. 

Busheerooddin, Sultan Mohammad. 
tByriie, L. F. Es«q., C. E. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Nagpore. 

Darjiling. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Europe. 

(hilcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Mysore. 

Europe . 

Eangoon, 

Europe. 

Assam. 

Europe. 

Eangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Khoolnoah. 

Allahabad. 

Cliinsurah. 

Lahore. 


1859 April 

1860 June 
.1859 Sept. 
1863 June 
1860 Jan. 
1856 Sept. 

1860 Oct. 
1863 Aug. 
1863 June 
1863 April 

1863 June 

1861 Sept. 

1862 April 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 

3. 

4. 
3. 
3. 

5. 
3. 
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3. 

4. 


Calcutta, Eight Eev. Lord Bishop of. 
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ItCoUes, J, A, P. Esq., M. D. 


Calcutta. 

Dellii. 
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Calcutta. 
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Monghyr. 
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1851 Mar, 5. 
1860 Dec. 5. 
1867 Mar. 4, 
1861July 3. 


^Colvin, J. H. B. Esq., B. C. S. 
tCooper, F. H. Esq., B, 0. S. 
Cowell, E. B. Esq., M. A. 
^Crockett, Oliver K. Esq. 


1862 April 2. 
1847 June 2. 

1861 Mar. 6. 
1861 Sept. 4. 
1861 Nov. 6. 
1856 June 4. 
1861 June 5. 

1863 Feb, 4. 
1863 Juno 3. 


fDalrymple, P. A. E. Esq., C. S. 
tDalton, Lieut.-Col. E. T., 6tli 
B. N. L ^ 

tDavey, N. T. Esq., Revenue Survey. 

Davidson, Capt. E.,‘ Bengal Engineers. 
♦Davies, R. H. Esq., B. C. S. 
tDeBoiu-bel, Major R., Bengal Engrs. 

Denison, His Excellency Sir VV., K. 0. B. 
fDeo Narain Sing, The Hon’ble Rajali. 
tDepree, Capt. G. C., Royal Artillery. 


1861 Mar. 6. 

1862 May 7. 
1853 Sept. 7. 

1863 Oct. 7. 
1863 Dec. 2. 

1860 Nov. 7. 

1861 Jan. 9. 

1859 Sept. 7. 
1851 July 6. 
1863 Nov. 4. 
1861 Feb. 6. 

1860 Jan. 4. 


♦Devereux, Hon’ble H. B., B. C. S. 
fDbunpati Sinlia Dooglmr, Babu. ' 
Dickens, Lieut. -Col. C. IL 
Dickens, M ajor A^ D. 

Dickens, T. Esq. 

Digiimber Mitra, Babu. 
fDodsworth, W. T. Esq. 

Douglas, Lieut.-Col. C. 
tDrummond, Hon’ble E., B. C. S. 
Duff, W, P. Esq. 
fDuhan, H. Esq., G. T. Survey. 
♦Duka, Dr. T. 


1861 May 1. 
1857 May 6. 
1810 Oct. 7. 
1863 Mar. 4. 
1863 May 6. 
1859 May 4. 
1846 Jan. 7. 
1859 Nov. 2. 
1863 April 1. 
1856 Mar. 5. 

1854 Nov. 1. 

1861 Jan. 9. 
1856 Aug. 6. 
1863 Oct. 7. 

1862 Aug. 6. 


t Earle, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. 
♦Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. 

♦Edgeworth, M. P. Esq., B. C. S. 
t Eden, Hon’ble A. 
tEdgar, W. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Ednionstone, Hon’ble G. F., B. C. S. I 
♦Elliott, Hon’ble Walter, M. C. S. ' 
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Ellis, Hon’ble R. S., C. B. C. S., 
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B. N. I. 
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B. N. I. 

tErskine, Hon’ble C. J., B. C. S, 
♦Erskino, Major W. C., C. B. 

Ewart, Dr. J. 

♦Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. 


1851 May 
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Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M. S. 


Europe. 

Delhi. 

Calcutta. 

China. 

Chittagong. 
Chota Nag- 
pore. 

Sylhet. 

( ’alcutta. 

Europe. 

Allahabad. 

(Calcutta. 

Benares. 

Cliota Nag- 
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Europe. 
Moorshedabad. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Meerut.' 
Calcutta. 
Allahal)ad. 
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Dehra Dhoon. 
Europe. 
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Europe. 
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Bhootan. 

Dacca. 
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Hoshungabad. 

Calcutta, 

Europe. 
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Bombay. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 
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Calcutta. 
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1863 Dec. 2. 
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1859 Oct. 12. 
1859 Dec. 7. 
1849 Sept. 5. 
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3. 
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Grey, Hon’ble W., B. C. S. 
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♦Growse, F. S. Esq., B. C. S. 
fGuru Chum Doss, Bdbu. 

Guthrie, Col. C. S., Bengal Engineers. 


Meerut. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 
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Backergunge. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Sumbulj)ore. 

Khoolneah. 

Calcutta. 

Saugur. 

Calcutta. 
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Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Guzerat. 

Benares. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Berhampore. 

Calcutta. 


1847 June 2. 
1860 May 2 
1863 June 3. 
1855 Mar. 7. 
1828 Nov. 12. 
1847 May 5. 

1859 Oct. 12. 
1863 Mar. 4. 
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♦Hall, F. E. Esq., M, A„ D. C. L. 
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Europe. 

Europe. 
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China. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 
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I860 Oct. 
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tHams, E. B. Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

Monghyr. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

fHarrison, A. S. Esq., B. A. 

Behar. 

1869 Oct. 

12. 

tHaughton, Lieut.-Col. J. C. 

Assam. 
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3. 

•Hearsay, Major-Genl. Sir J. B., K. C. B. 

Europe. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

Heeloy, W. L. Esq., B. C. S. 
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3. 

■^Henessey, J. B. N. Esq. 

Europe. 

1853 July 

6. 

tHerschel, W. J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Purneah. 

1854 Mar. 

1. 

^Hichens, Lieut. W., Bengal Engineers. 

Europe. 

1860 May 

2. 

Hobhouse, C. P. Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

Hogg, C. S. Esg. 
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1859 Sept. 

7. 
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Europe. 
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tHorne, C. Esq., C. S. 
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1860 Mar. 

7. 
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3. 

fJerdon, T.’C. Esq., M. M. S. 
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2. 
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Calcutta. 
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2. 

* Johnstone, J. Esq. 

Europe. 

1862 Mar. 
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fJohnstone, Lieut. J., Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

Bunnoo. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

♦Jones, R. Esq. 

Europe. 

1857 April 

1. 

Joygopal Bysack, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

1853 May 

4. 

tKabeeruddin Ahmed, Huzrut Shah. 

Sasscram. 

1858 Feb. 

8 . 

Kaliprasanno Sinha, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

1863 July 

1. 

Kane, H. S, Esq , M. D. 

Kdsinath Roy .Chaudhuri, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

Cdsipore, Cal** 
cutta. 

1850 April 

8 . 

Kay, Rev. W., D. D. 
tKempson, M. Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta. 

1861 Dec. 

4. 

Bareilly. 

1862 Jan. 

16. 

tKing, W. Esq,, Jr., Geological Survey. 

Madras. 

1839 Mar. 

6. 

♦Laidlay, J. W. Esq. 

Europe. 

1861 Mar. 

6. 

♦Laing, Hon’ble S. 

Europe. 

1863 Sept. 

2, 

Lane, T. B. Esm, B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

1861 Dec. 

8. 

tLayard, M^or F. P. 

Bhagulpore. 
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Lees, Capt. W. N., LL.D. 

Calcutta. 

1859 Dec. 

7. 

Leonard, H. Esq., C. E. 

Calcutta. 

1863 May 

6. 

Levinge, Hon*ble E. P. 

Calcutta. 

1856 Feb. 

6. 

^Liebig, Dr. O. Von., B. M. S. 

Europe. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Lindsay, E. J. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1861 Nov. 

6 

fLloyd, Capt. M. 

Tounghoo. 

1862 Dec. 

3. 

tLobb, S. Esq., M. A. 

Dacca. 

1835 Oct. 

7. 

[ Loch, a. Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

1828 Jnly 

2. 

■“■Low, Major-General Sir J., K. C. B. 

Europe. 

1861 ApiU 

3. 

fLumsden, Major P. S. 

Murree. 

1854 Nov. 

1. 

♦Lushington, F. A, Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe. 

1863 April 

1. 

fMacDonald, Capt. D., Eev. Survey. 

Bengal. 

1860 Dec. 

6. 

Macfarlane, D. H. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1848 April 

5. 

tMaclagan, Lieut. -Col K. 

Macnamara, Dr. F. N. 

Murree. 

1862 Mar. 

5. 

Calcutta, 

1853 AprU 

6. 

Macrae, Dr. A. C., B. M. S. 

Calcutta. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

Maine, Hon’ble H. S. 

Calcutta. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Mair, D. K. Esq., M. A. 

Mallet, F. K. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1862 Sept. 

3. 

Calcutta. 

1860 July 

4. 

♦Man, E. G. Esq. 

Europe. 

1852 Nov. 

3. 

Manickjee Kustomjee, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1861 June 

6. 

tMi-n Sinba Bahadur, Mahdrajab. 

Oudh. 

1850 Jan. 

2. 

♦Marshman, J. C. Esq. 

Europe. 

1862 Sept. 

3. 

tMartin, E. L. Esq., B. A. 

Dacca. 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

Martin, E. T. Esq. 1 

Calcutta. 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

Martin, T. Esq. ! 

Calcutta. 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

McClelland, Dr. J. 

Calcutta. 

1862 July 

3. 

McCrindle, J. W. Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta. 

1837 Oct. 

4. 

tMcLeod, D. F. Esq., C. B., B. C, S. 

Lahore. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

Medlicott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S. | 

Calcutta. 

1853 April 

6. 

fMedlicott, J. G, Esq., B. A. 

Midnapore. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

tMelville, Capt. A. B., late 67tli N. I. 


1865 Nov. 

7. 

Surv. Genl.’s Dept. I 

♦Middleton, J. Esq. 

Gwalior. 

Europe^ 

1850 April 

3. 

♦Mills, A. J. M. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe. 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

tModhoosoodun Doss, Bdbu. ^ 

Dacca, 

1860 April 

4. 

fMoney, A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Bhagulpore. 

1847 April 7, 

♦Money, D. J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe. 

1856 Feb. 

6. 

Money, J. W. B. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1862 July 

2. 

. Monteath, A. M. Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

1860 Feb. 

1. 

tMontgomerie, Capt. T. G., B. E., F E. 


1854 Dec, 

6. 

G. S., Trigonometrical Survey. 
♦Morris, G. G, Esq., B. C. S. 

Dehra Dhoon. 
Europe. 

1837 July 

6. 

♦Muir, J. Esq. 

Europe. 

1864 Oct ; 

11. 

itMuir, W. Esq., B. C. S. 

AllahabMx 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

tMurray, Lieut. W. G:, 68th N. I. 

Rewah. 
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1862 July 

2. 

Napier, Hon’ble Major-Qenl. Sir R., 
K. C. B. 

Calcutta. 

I860 Nov. 

7. 

fNewmarch, Maior C. D. 

Pegu, 

1852 Sept. 

1. 

♦Nicholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Regiment 

1863 Sept. 

2. 

M. N. I. 

fNorman, Capt. F. B. 

Europe. 

Lahore. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

Norman, Hon’ble J. P, 

Calcutta. 

1862 April 

2. 

Norman, Lieut.-Col. H. W., C. B. 

Calcutta. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

Obbard, J. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1860 June 


fOldbam, 0. Esq., Geological Survey. 

Madras. 

1851 Juno 

4. 

Oldham, T. Esq., LL. D., F. R. S. 
’"'O’Shaughnessy, Sir W. B. 

Calcutta. 

1837 June 

7.1 

Europe. 

1847 Feb. 

10. 

*Ousely, Major W. R. 

Europe. 

1862 May 

7. 

Partridge, S. B. Esq., M. D. 

Calcutta. 

1860 Feb. 

1. 

tPearse, Major G. G. 

Madras. 

1861 June 

6. 

fPelly, Lt.-CoL L., Bombay Army. 

Bush ire. 

1835 July 

1. 

tPhayre, Lt.-Col. A. R, 0. B. 

Rangoon. 

1802 Oct. 

8. 

fPoolin Behary Sen, Balm. 

Berliampore. 

1863 July 

1. 

tPorter, G. E. Esq., C. S. 

Burdwan. 

184!) Sept. 

5. 

Pratapchandra Sinba Rajah, Bahadur. 

Calcutta. 

1839 Mar. 

6. 

f Pratt, Ven’bte Archdeacon J. H., M. A. 

N. W. Prov. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Preonath Sett, Biibu. 

Calcutta. 

1825 Mar. 

9. 

^Prinsep, 0. R. Esq. 

■Europe. 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Babu. 

Calcutta. 

1862 April 

2. 

tRaban, Major H. 

Chera Poonjee. 

1853 April 

6, 

Radha Nath Sikdar, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

1849 Sept. 

6 . 

Rajendra Dutt, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

1856 Mar. 

5. 

liajendralala Mitra, Babu. 

Calcutta. 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

Ramdnath Tagofe, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

1840 Aug. 

6. 

Rarngopal Ghose, Babu. 

Calcutta. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

^Reid, 11. S. Esq. 

Europe. 

1854 June 

7. 

^Riddell, H. B. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

tRiloy, E. 0. Esq., F. G. S. 

Bassein. 

1856 Aug. 

6. 

Roberts, Hou’ble A., B. C. S. 

Cahmtta. 

1863 April 
1863 May 

1. 

tRobertson, 0. Esq., C. S. 

Banda. 

6. 

t Robertson, H, D. Esq,, C. S. 

Saharunpore. 

1862 Mar. 

5. 

fRobinson, Capt. D. G., Bengal Engi- 
, neers. 

Debra Dhoon. 

1863 Aug. 

3. 

*Roer, Dr. E. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

1847 Dec. 

1. 

♦Rogers, Capt. T. E. 

1863 Mar. 

4. 

Rogers, H. M. Esq., C. S. 

Calcutta. 

1869 Sept. 

7. 

fRussell, A. E. Esq., B C. S. 

Berliampore. 

1866 Ffeb. 

6. 

tRussell, R. H. Esq., B. C. fik 

Midnapore. 

1860 July 

4. 

1 Sampson, A. B. Esq., B. A. 

Calcutta. 
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1863 Nov. 

4. 

Sandeman, H. D. Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

1869 Feb. 

2 

tSatischunder Roy, Mab&raiah. 

Krishnagur. 

1856 Aug. 

6. 

Satyasharana Ghosal, Rajah. 

Bhookylas, 

Calcutta. 

1861 Dec. 

4. 

tSaunders, C. B. Esq., B. C. S. 

Mysore. 

1864 Dec. 

6. 

tSaxton, Lt-Col. 0. H., 38th M. N. I. 

Cuttack. 

1864 May 

2. 

Schiller, F. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1860 Feb. 

1. 

^Scott, Col. E. W. S. 

Europe. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

tScott, W. H. Esq. 

Dehra Dhoon. 

1863 Sept. 
1860 July 

2. 

Shama Chum Sirkar, Bdbu. 

Calcutta. 

4. 

tShelverton G. Esq. 

Dehra Dhoon. 

1845 Jan. 

14. 

♦Sherwill, Lt.-Col. W. S., 66th Regi- 
ment B. N. I., F. G. S., F. R. G. S. 

Europe. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

fSherwiU, Major J. L. 

Raneegunge. 

1863 April 

1. 

fShowers, Major C. L. 

Madras. 

1860 July 

4. 

tSimpson, Dr. B. 

Darjiling. 

1856 Feb. 

6. 

^Srnith, Col. J. F. 

Europe. 

i859 Mar. 

2. 

Smith, H. Scott, Esq., B. A. 

Calcutta. 

1862 Feb. 

5. 

tSmyth, Capt. E. 

Almorah. 

1854 Sept. 

6. 

tSpankie, R. Esq., B. C. S. 

Meerut. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

fSquire, J. Esq. 

Hooghly. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

Stainforth, H. Esq. 

Calcutta. 

1860 May 

2. 

tStauuton, Major F. S., Beng. Engrs. 

Bengal. 

1843 Sept. 

4. 

•Stephen, Major J. G. 8th N. I. 

Europe. 

1863 April 

1. 

Stephenson, J. Esq., B. A. 

Calcutta. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

tStemdale, R. A. Esq. 

Seonee, Jub- 
bulpore. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

tStevens, C. C. Esq. 

Sooree, Beer- 
bhoom. 

1863 May 

6. 

tStevens, W. H. Esq. 

Sylhet. 

1863 Sept. 

2. 

j Stewart, D, Esq, 

Calcutta. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

tStewart, Lieut. W. J., Bengal Artille- 
ry, Revenue Survey. 

Bengal. 

1861 Sept 

4. 

•Stewart, Major P. 

Europe. 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

Stoliczka, Dr. F. 

Calcutta. 

1848 June 

7. 

Strachey, J. Esq,, B. C. S 

Calcutta. 

1843 May 

3. 

tStrachey, Lt.-Col. R., F. R. S., F. L. S., 
F. G S. 

Simla. 

1869 Mar. 

2. 

fStubbs, Capt. F. W., Bengal Artillery. 

Mean Meer. 

1861 Oct. 

2. 

tSudderuddin Moonshi. 

Pundooah. 

1858 July 

7. 

tSutherland, H. C. Esq., B. C. S. 

Pegu. 

1860 May 

2. 

fTemple, R. Esq , B. C. S. 

Nagpur. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

tTheobald, W. Esq., Jr., Geological 
Survey. 

Thayet-Myo. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Thompson, Rev. J. C. 

Calcutta. 

1860 June 

6. 

Thompson, J. G. Esq. 

Calcutta. 
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1863 Mar. 4. 

1856 June 6. 

1863 Nov. 21, 
1863 June 4. 
1847 June 2. 

1863 May 6. 
1862 .Fuly 2. 

1859 Nov. 2. 

1862 Feb. 6. 
1861 June 6. 

1863 Mar. 4. 

1841 Feb. 3. 
1863 Feb. 4. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1861 Sept. 4 
1863 May 6. 

1860 May 2. 
1863 Oct. 7. 

1861 Oct. 2. 

1861 May 1. 
1863 Dec. 2. 
1863 May 6. 
1863 Oct. 7. 
1863 Dec. 2. 

1862 Jan. 15. 
1852 July 7. 
1859 July 6. 

1854 July 5. 
1847 Nov. 3 

1862 Oct, 8. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1859 Aug. 3 

1862 Oct 8. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1851 May. 7. 
1869 Mar. 2. 
1862 Aug. 6. 

1855 April 4.i 

1856 July 2.| 
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tThompson, Capt. O. H., Bengal Staff 
Corps. Hazareebaff, 

♦Thomson, Dr. T., M. D., F. R. S., 

F. L. S., F.R.G.S. Europe, 

IfThornhill, C. B. Esq., B. C. S. Allahabad. 

tThornton, T. H. Esq. Delhi. 

Thuillier, Lt.-Col. H. L., F.R.G.S., 

Bengal Aitillery. Calcutta, 

Thuillier, Lt. H. R. Calcutta. 

Thurlow, Hon’ble T. J, H. Calcutta, 

ItTickell, Lt.-Col. S. R. Pegu. 

IfTorrens, Col H. D. Simla. 

fTremlett, J. D. Esq., C. S. Jullundur. 

Trevelyan, Right Hon’ble Sir C., K. 

C. B. Calcutta. 

♦Trevor, Hon’ble C. B., B. C. S. Europe. 

Trevor, E. T. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

jtTurnbulljTit.-Col. A. D Roorkce. 

Tween, A. Esq., Geological Survey. Calcutta. 
tTyler, Dr. J. Etah. 


fVanrenen, Capt. A. D., late 7l8t B. 
N. I., R. Survey. 

Waheedoon Nubbee, Maulavi, Khan 
Bahadoor. 

Walagohur Mohammad, Sahebzadah. 
♦Walker, Major J, T., Bombay Eiigrs. 
Walker, A. G. Esq. 

Wall, P. W. Esq., C. S 
Waller, Dr. W. K. 

Walters, Rev. M. D. C. 

Ward, G. E. Esq. B.C.S. 

♦Ward, J. J. Esq., B. C. S. 
tWarrand, R. H. M. Esq B. C. S. 
♦Watson, J. Esq., B. C. S. 

♦Waugh, Major-General Sir A. S., C. B., 
F. R. S., F, R. G. S. 

Wheeler, J. T. Esq. 
fWilliams, Dr. C., H. M.’s 68th Regt. 
tWilmot, C. W. Esq. 

IfWilson, R. H. Esq. 
jtWillson, W. L. Esq. 

1 Woodrow, H. Esq., M. A. 

|*Wortley, Major A. H. P. 

WylUe, J. W. Esq., Bombay C. S. 


Saugor. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Saharunpore. 

Europe. 

Cawnpore. 

Europe. 


Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Mandelay. 

Nya Doomka. 

Chittagong. 

Beerbhoom. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 


♦Young, Lt.-Col. C. B. 
[♦Yule, Lt.-Col. H. 


Europe. 

Europe. 
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LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 


'Y)ate of Election. 

1 


1825 Mar. 

9. 

M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre de V Instit. 

Paris. 

1826 „ 

1 

Sir John Pliillippart. 

London. 

1829 July 

1. 

Count De Noe. 

Paris. 

1831 Sept. 

1, 

Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. de VA.ctJ 
demie. 

Berlin. 

1831 „ 

1: 

Prof. C. Lassen. 

Bonn. 

1834 Noy. 

6. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel, F. R. S. 

London. 

18.94 „ 

6 

Col. W H. Sykes, F. R. S. 

London. 

1835 May 

6 

Prof. Lea. 

Philadelphia, 

1840 Mar. 

4. 

M. Reiraud, Memb. de Y Instit., Prof, 
de r Arabe. 

Paris. 

1842 Feb. 

4. 

Dr. Ewald. 

Gottingen. 

1842 

4 

Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, Kt. 

London. 

1843 Mar. 

30 

Prof. Jules Mohl, Memb. de 1’ Instit. 

Paris. 

1847 May 

5, 

His Highness Hekekyan Bey. 

1 Egypt. 

1847 Sept. 

1. 

Col. W. Munro. • 

London. 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

,His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. 

Moorshedabad. 

1848 Feb. 

2. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, R. N., F. R. S. 

London. 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

Prof. Henry. 

United States. 

1853 April 

6. 

Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K. C.' 
B,, F. R. S., D. C. L. 

London. 

1864 Aug. 

2 

Col. Sir Proby T. Cautley, K. C. B., 
R. S. 

London. 

1855 Mar. 

7. 

Rdja Rddhdkanta Deva, Bdhadur. 

Calcutta. 

1858 July 

6. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esquire. 

Europe. 

1858 „ 

6. 

Dr. 11. Falconer, F. R. S., B. M, S. 

Europe. 

1859 Mar. 

2 

Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 

Europe. 

1860 „ 

7. 

Prof. Max Miiller. 

Oxford. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

Mons. Stanislas Julien. 

Paris. 

1860 „ 

7 

Col. Sir George Everest, Kt., F. R. S. 

London. 

1860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Robert Wight. 

London. 

1860 „ 

7. 

Edward Thomas, Esquire. 

London. 

1860 „ 

7 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

Germany. 

1860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. 

Berlin. 


LIST OF CORRESPONBINO MEMBERS. 


1844 Oct. 2.[MacOowari, Dr. J. 

1856 June 4. Kremer, Mons. A Von. 
1856 „ 4. Porter, Rev. J. 

1856 „ 4. pchlagintweit, Herr H. 

1856 „ 4.femith, Dr. E. 

1856 „ 4. (Tailor, J., Esquire. 


Europe. 

jAlexandria. 

Damascus. 

jBerlin, 

jBeyrout. 

iBussorali. 
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Date 

of Election, i 

1856 

»> 

4. 

1857 

Mar. 

4 

1858 


3. 

1859 

Hov. 

2. 

1859 

May 

4. 

1860 

Feb. 

1. 

1860 

»» 

1. 

1860 

April 

4. 

1861 

July 

3 

1862 

Mar. 

5. 

1868 

Jan. 

15. 

1863 

July, 


1835 

Oct. 

7. 

1838 

Feb. 

7. 

1813 

i)ec. 

6. 

1845 

Jail. 

14. 


Wilson, Br. 

Neitner, J , Esquire. 

Sclilagintweit, Herr R. 

Frederick, Dr H. 

Bleeker, Br. P. 

Baker, Rev. H. 
iSwinhoe, R., Esquire, II. M.’s ConsulateJ 
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Murray, A , Esquire. 

Goldstiickcr, Br. T. 

Barues, R. H. Esquire. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Stephenson, J., Esquire. 

Keramut Ali, Saied. 

Long, Rev. J. 

Blyth, E., Esquire. 


Bombay. 

Ceylon. 

Berlin. 

Batavia 

Batavia. 

E. Malabar. 

Amoy. 

Poonah. 

Berlin. 

London - 

London. 

Ceylon. 


Europe. 

Hoogbly. 

Europe. 

Europe. 
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ELECTIONS IN 1863. 

Ordinary Membert. 

F. Fedden, Esq., Geological Survey. 

M. S. Howell, Esq., C. S. 

Hon’ble H. S. Maine. 

„ J. P. Norman. 

B. A. Stemdale, Esq. 

J. Squire, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Bajah Deo Narain Singh. 

E. T. Trevor, Esq., C. S. 

Hon’ble A. Eden. 

B&bu Haridoss Dutt. 

H. M. Bogers, Esq., C. S. n 

The Bight Hon’ble Sir C. Trevelyan, K. C. B. 

Capt. G. H. Thompson, Bengal StaflP Corps, B. Survey. 

C. Bobertson, Esq. C. S. 

Capt. D. MacDonald, B. Survey. Dept. 

Dr. H. Clcghorn. 

Major C. L. Showers. 

Hon’ble B. S. Ellis, C. S., C. B. 

J. Stephenson, Esq., B. A. 

W. Edgar, Esq., B. C. S, 

Lieut. H. B. Thuillier, Boyl Engrs. 

Hon’ble E. P, Levinge. 

P W. Wall, Esq., C. E. 

Dr. J. Tyler. 

H. D. Bobertson, Esq., C. S. 

W. H. Stevens, Esq. 

Hon’ble G. Campbell. 

Bajah Chunder Sekm* Boy. 

Capt. G. C. Depree, Boyal Artillery. 

E. W. Clementson, Esq. 

T. D. Forsyth, Esq., C. B. 

Col. G. W. Hamilton. 

T. H. Thornton, Esq. 

C. Home, Esq., C. S. ^ - 

H. S. Kane, Esq., M. D., Geological Survey. 

G. E. Porter, Esq., C. S. 

Bdbu Bunkim Chunder Chatterjea, B. A. 

Coomar Chunder Nath Boy. 

Babu Shama Churn Sirkar. 

T. B. Lane, Esq., B. C. S. 

Capt. F. B. Norman, 

D. Stewart, Esq. 

Major A. D. Dickens. 

Dr. W. K. Waller. 

T. Martin, Esq. 


Bangoon. 

Bohilkimd. 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Jubbulpore. 

Hooghly. 

Benares. 

Calcutta. 

Bhootan. 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Hazareebaug. 

Banda. 

Daijiling. 

Lahore. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Dacca. 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Etah. 

Saharunpore. 

Sylhet. 

Calcutta. 

Julpigori. 

Chota Nagpur. 

Bassein. 

Lahore. 

Delhi. 

Ditto. 

Benares. 

Calcutta. 

Burdwan, 

Khoolneah. 

Nattore. 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Dr. J. "Ewart, Prof. Physiologry, Medl. College. 

Calcutta. 

Maulavi Waheedoon Nubbee Khan Bahadur. 

Ditto. 

W. P. Duff, Ksq. 

Ditto. 

Major J. Ct. Go wan. 

Saugor. 

T. Martin, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

Dr. J. McClelland. 

Ditto. 

Babu Modhoosoodun Doss. 

Dacca. 

H. D. Sandeman, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Ditto. 

J. Forsyth, Esq. 

Seoiiee. 

A. G. Walker, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

T. Dickens, Esq. 

Ditto. 

Kev. M. D. C. Walters. 

Ditto. 

Corresponding Members. 

Dr T. Goldstiicker. 

London. 

li. H. Barnes, Esq. 

Ceylon. 




LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING THE 

YEAR 1863. 

By retirement. 

W. Grapel, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

Bdlni Rajkissen Roy. 

Berhamporo. 

H. Braddon, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

Rev. T. H. Burn. 

Ditto. 

J. fl. Grey, Esq. 

Shaliabad. 

I). Fitzpatrick, Esq. 

Dhurmsala. 

Bon’ble Sir Mordaunt Wells. 

Europe. 

Lieut.-Col. H. C. James, 

Calcutta, 

S. Wauchope, Esq., C. B. B. C. S. 

Ditto. 

Sanders, J. Esq. 

Ditto. 

Fitzgerald, Major C. M. 

Ditto. 

Dr. G. Gordon. 

Ditto. 

Bv Death. 

Babu Sumbhoo Chunder Roy. 

Rungpore. 

Maharajah Narendra Narain Bhupa. 

Cooch Behar. 

Dr. J. Browne. 

Calcutta. 
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For February, 1864. 

The monthly gfmoral meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
tlie 8rd instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., senior member, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Chairman informed the Society that the accounts not having 
been returned by the auditors, it would be necessary to defer their 
submission to the Society’s meeting for another month. 

Presentations were received — 

1. Prom H. M. Smith, Esq., a dead chicken with four legs. 

2. From Lieutenant K. C. Peavan, specimens of an Albatross and 
a Tern from the South Seas. 

8. Prom H. L. Haughton, Esq., specimens of four sea snakes from 
Hidgelli ; also a white-breasted bat. 

4. From Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler, four large slabs of wood carved 
with figures of Hindoo idols, from the palace of the Kaiser Bagh, 
Lucknow ; also a box containing the skeleton of a mule. 

The following extract from a letter which accompanied the presenta- 
tion was read : — 

“ I got these slabs in the palace of the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, 
after the siege. They form a square, and all hook together. The 
only history I could gather about them was that it was a sort of 
portable place of pilgrimage representing the holy shrines in the 
Himalayas for the old, weak, and infirm, who could not undertake the 
pilgrimage to the real place ; so they had to ascend the steps on this 
model and offer their offerings at each shrine, &c., presented in the 
carvings. I have also told Mr. Lazarus to give you for the Museum 
an old box containing a lot of old bones : it is the skeleton of a mule, 
Eqms onager. I hope you will find him pretty perfect.” 

5. From Lieutenant Waterhouse, several photographs of archaeolo- 
gical remains in Central India, to replace imperfect prints in the set 
presented to the Society some months ago. 

The Chairman proposed, on the part of the Council, that the Right 
Hon’ble Sir John Lawrence should be requested to become the patron 
of the Society. 
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Letters from Messrs. H. M. Rogers, J. Stephenson, and D. H. 
Maefarlane, announcing their withdrawal from the Society, were re- 
corded. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 

balloted for and elected ordinary members : 

Hon’ble Sumbhoo Nath Pundit, Baboo Kaliprosonno Dutt, H. Leeds, 
Esq., A. M. Verchere, Esq., M. D., and Lieutenant A. Pullan. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary membei*s 
at the next meeting : — 

11. R. Spearman, Esq , proposed by Mr. W. Theobald, ,Tr., seconded 
by Mr. Grote. 

C. J. Wilkinson, Esq., barrister-at-lavv, proposed by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford, seconded by Mr. W. L, Heeley. 

F. H. Pellew, Esq., C. S., proposed by Mr. Heeley, seconded by Mr. 
H. F. felanford. 

Baboo Jugodanund Mookerjee, proposed by Captain W. N. Lees, 
seconded by Baboo Rajendralal Mitra. 

Lieutenant E. A. Trevor, li. M.’s Bengal Engineers, proposed by 
Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer, proposed by Dr. Partridge, seconded by Dr. 
Fayrer. 

Lieutenant G. M. Bowie, Madnus Staff Corps, proposed by Mr. 
Geoghegan, seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

The Council reported that they had appointed the following sub- 
committees for 1864 ; — 

FINANCE. 

Lieutenant- Colonel H. Hyde and Baboo Rajendralal Mitra. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A. Grote, Esq., Captain W. N. Lees ; Baboo Rajendralal Mitra, 
and E. B. Cowell, Esq. 

LIBItABT. 

Captain W. N. Lees ; Baboo Rajendralal Mitra ; H. B. Medlicott, 
Esq.; Dr. T. Anderson ; H. Scott Smith, Esq, ; E. B. Cowell, Esq. ; 
T. Oldham, Esq. ; A. Grote, Esq. ; and Hon’ble L. S. Jackson. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Dr. T. Anderson; A. Grote, Esq,; Dr. A. C. Macrae; Dr. J. 
Fayrer ; Dr, T. C. Jerdon ; T. Oldham, Esq. ; W. S. Atkinson, Esq. ; 

Q 2 
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W. Theobald, Esq., Ji*. ; Br. S. B. Partridge ; H. B. Medlicott, 
Esq. ; and Dr, F. Stoliczka, 

METEOROLOGY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The Ven’ble J. H. Pratt ; T. Oldham, Esq. ; J. Obbard, Esq. ; 
Colonel E. Strachcy ; Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Gastrell ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. T. Walker ; Captain T. G. Montgomerie ; H, Leonard, 
Esq. ; and H. Scott Smith, Esq. 


COIN COMMITTEE. 

A. Grote, Esq. ; Captain W. N. Lees ; and Baboo Rajendralal 
Mitra. 


COMMITTEE OP PAPERS. 

Colonel E. Strachey ; A. Grote, Esq. ; and E. B. Cowell, Esq. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Bowring forward- 
ing copy of an inscription found in the hands of some Brahmins of 
Anantpore, a village in Mysore : — 

“ I send you a copy of a sasham or inscription on copper, which 1 
found in the hands of some Brahmins of a village in the jungles of 
Anantpore about four miles N. E. of the Kusha. I copied the first 
bit myself, and left the sashana with the tehseeldar, with a view to his 
getting the rest copied, which he did ; but I cannot say wliether it is 
quite correct, as I did not see the copier and was obliged to leave 
before he made his appearance. The deed may be of interest. 

“ I have seen a vast number of inscriptions on stone slabs, but I 
believe the whole of these were copied by Walter Elliot. They are 
all in old Canarese, and I have not seen one in Sanskrit, except one 
illegible inscription at Banawasi,'* 

Communications were received — 

1. From Baboo G opeenauth Sen, abstracts of the Eesiilts of the 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s 
Office in November last. 

2. From Baboo Eajendralal Mitra, a paper on the Buddhist 
remains of Sultangunge. 

Mr. Blanford read extracts from a paper by W. Theobald, Jr., Esq., 
entitled “ Notes on the variation of some Indian and Burmese Heli- 
cidie,” and made some remarks on the subject of it. 

Mr. Heeley also read extracts from a paper by Br. J. E. T. Aitchi- 
son, on The Vegetation of the JLelum District of the Punjab.” 
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The paper having been read, a discussion ensued, in whicli Br. 
Brandis, Colonel Strachey, and Mr. Heeley took part. The papers 
will appear in the Journal in due course. 

The Librarian submitted his report of the accessions to the libraiy 
since the meeting held in October. 

Libeakt. 

The undermentioned books have been added to the Library since 
the meeting held in October last. 

Presented. 

The Annual Repoi-t of the Geological Survey of India, for 1862- 
63 . — By the Bengal Goveenment. 

The Annual Report on the operations of the Post Office of India, 
for 1 862-63. — By the Same. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Bengal Presidency, 
for 1862-63 . — By the Same. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories, 
for 1862-63 . — By the Same. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Province of Oudh, for 
the year 1862 -63. — By the Same. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for 
tlie year 1862-63. — Br the Same. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Straits Settlement, 
for 1862-63.— By the Same. 

Annual Report of the Branch of the Marine Department, under 
control of the Govt, of India, lor 1862-63, — By the Same. 

Beretiiing sundhodstilstanden og medicinal forholdene i Norge, I 
Aaret, 1859. — Br the Ciieistiania Unia^eesity. 

Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations for 1862. — 
By the Bombay Goveenment. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-Laud-en Volkenkundc van Nederlandscli 
Indie, Vol. VI. Stuk 7, and Vol. VII. Stuk J.— By the Copenhagen 
Society. 

Boeck’s Recherches sur la Syphilis. — B y the Cheistiania Uni- 

VKE8ITY. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for October, November, December 
and January. — B y the Editoe, 
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Cole’s Manual of the Mohammedan Civil Law. — Bx the Tiunsla- 
TOB. 

Forhandlinger Vidonskabs — Selskabet i Christiania Aar 18G1: — 
THE Christiania University. 

Fay’s om Indvirkungen af Forskjellje. — By the Same. 

On the Formation and Institution of the Caste system in India, — 
the Aryan polity. — By Babu Ganenhro Mohun Tagore. 

Geologiske Undersogelser Bergens Omegu. — B y the Christiania 
University. 

Generalberetning Fra Ganstad, 1861. — By the Same. 

Holmboe om den Nordisk. — By the Same. 

Ditto om Oprindelscn af det Skandinaviske Vcegtsystem i Middel- 
aldercn. — By the Same. 

Hardy’s Sacred books of the Buddhists compared with History and 
Modem Science. — B y Rev. J. Nicholson. 

Journal of tho Chemical Society of London, 2nd Scries, Vol. I. 
Nos. 7 to 9 . — By the Society. 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, New Series, 
No. 7 . — By the Editors. 

Reise der Novara um die Erde. Nautisch-physieal Theil. li. Abtli. 
— By the Trieste Academy. 

Ethnographic Map of Finmark Nos. 1 to 5, with an explanatory 
table.-- By the Christiania University. 

Map of Kaliristan. — By the Surveyor General of India. 

Index Map to Trigonometrical Survey Maps. — By the Same. 

Mahdbharata, Adi and Sabhd parvas text and Bengali translation. — 
By the MahArajah of Burdwan. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. Ill Parts 1 and 
2. — By the Government of India. 

I'itto ditto Vol. HI. Part 2 . — By the Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Meteorologische Beobachtungen auf Christiania’s Observatorium 
for 1842-47. — Br the Christiania University. 

Memoires de la Societe Imperiales des Sciences Naturelles de Cher- 
bourgb, Vol. VI. — By tub Societe' de Cherbourgh. 

Murdoch’s Indian Year-Book for 1862 . —By the Compiler. 

Narrative of the Course of Legislation for 1862-63 —By the Ben- 
gal Government. 
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Oriental Baptist for August 18U3, Vol. XVII. No. 200.— By tiik 
Editoe. 

Proceedings of tho lloyal Geographical Society of London, VoL VIT. 
Nos. 4 and 5. — By the Society. 

Keport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce from 
1st May to 31st October, 18G3.— By the Chamber oe Commerce. 

Annual Keport on the Administration of British Burmah, for J802- 
63. — By the Behoal Goveenment. 

Keport on the Police of the Town of Calcutta and its Suburbs for 
1862-63. — By the Same. 

Keport on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during the 
year 1862-63 . — By the Same. 

Kevuh Orientale et Americainc, No 47. — By the Parts Ethno- 
GBAi’HiCAL Society. 

Keport on the Administration of tlie N. W. Provinces, for I862>03. 
— By the Bengal Goyebnment. 

Keport on the Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 1862-63 . — By 
THE Same. 

Keport on the Trade and Kesources of the countries on the North 
West boundary of British India, with a Minute by Sir Kobert Mont- 
gomery. — B y the Government of India. 

Keisen im Siiden Von Ost-Sibirien, Band I. — B y the Socie'te' 
Ge OGRAPHIQUE ImPE'EIALE HE KiJSSIE. 

Kahasya Sandarbha, Vol. I. Nos. 7 to 9.— By the School Book 
Society. 

Selections from the Kecords of the Government, N. W. Provinces, 
No. 39 . — By the Government, N. W, P. 

Ditto ditto Bengal Government, No. 40.— By the Bengal Go- 
vernment. 

Statement of the weekly Metl. Keturns in the districts of the 
N. W. Provinces from 1st June, 1862, to 3Jst May, 1863 .— By the 
Govt. N. W. Provinces. 

A Manual of Jail Discipline and Economy. — By S. Clark, Es(p — 
By the Same. 

Stray Leaves ; or Essays, Poems and Tales. — By Shoshee Chuiider 
Dutt. — B y the Author. 

Schubeler’s Synopsis of the vegetable products of Norway, translated 
into English by Kev. M.' K. Barnard. — B y the Christiania Univer- 
sity. 
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Sar’s Beakrivelse over Lophogaster Typicus.— By the Same. 

Schubeler’s Die Cultupflunzen Norwcgens. — By the Same. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, Nos. 73 
to 75. — By the Madras Government. 

Ditto ditto Nos, 73 and 74, — By the Benoal Government 

Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, India, Vol. III. — By the 
Bengal Government. 

Tabeller over de spcdalske i Norge, I Aaret, 1860 . — By the Chris- 
tiania University. 

Tabeller vedkommcnde Norgcs Handel og skibsfart, I, Aaret, 1860. 
— By the Same. 

Vivtlda Chintdmani. — B y Babu Prosonno Coomar Tagore. 

Wood’s Statistics of the Trade of the Poi-t of Calcutta, 1803. — By 
THE Compiler. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gescllschaft, Vol. 
XVII. Part 3. — By the Academy. 

Sdswi and Punhu, a Sindi poem with a metrical Translation into 
English, — B y the BoMlJAr Government. 

Aitareya Brahmana, Vols. I, and II. — By the Same. 

Natural History of New York, — Palaeontology, by .Tames Hall, with 
plates.— By the Regents of the New York State Library. 

Ditto ditto — Agriculture by Emmas. — By the Same. 

Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed. — B y the Copenhagen Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, — By the Same. 

Solar Eclipse of July 18tli, 1860, by W. de la Rue, ’Esq. — B y The 
Royal Society of London. 

Address to the Natives of Hindoostau on Education, by Syud Ah- 
mad Khan. — By the Ghazeepore Scientific Society. 

Bye-Laws for the Scientific Society of Ghazeepore. — By the Same. 

Proceedings No. I. of the Scientific Society, Ghazeepore.— By the 
Same. 

Address of the President of the Linnean Society, May 24th, 1862. 
— ^By the Society. 

List of the Linnean Society for 1862.— By the Same. 

Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. VII. Part 4. — By the 
Bengal Government. 

Weber’s Indische Studien, Vol. VII. Parts 1 and 2.— By the Edi- 


tor. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XIX, 
Part 4.— -Bt the Society 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVI. Part 3. — 
By the Society. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
Vol. XIII. Part 1 . — By the Society. 

Jahrbuch der K. K. Geol. Reichsanstalt, Vol. XIII. No. 2 . — By 
THE Society. 

Journal Asiatique, Sixieme Series, Vol. I. No. 3. — Br the Paeis 
Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XIII. No. 67.-^ 
By the Society. 

Report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 14th May, 1862 to I7th May, 
1863 . — By the Royal Ojjsertatobt. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. XXTII. Parts 

1 to 3, and Vol. XXIV. Part I.—By the Linnean Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society — Zoology, Vol, 

VI. No. 24, Vol. VII. Nos. 25 and 26 Botany, Vol VI. No. 24, Vol. 

VII. Nos. 25 and 26.---BY the Same. 

Sitzungsberichte der Mathematisch Naturwissenchaftliche classe, 
Vol. XLV, Abth. I. Parts 3 to 5, Abth. 11. Part 5 and Vol XLVI. 
Parts 1 and 2 ; — Philosophiscb Historische classo, Vol XXXIX. Parts 

2 to 5 and Vol. XL. Parts 1 and 2.— By the K. Akademie her 
Wissenschapten, Wien. 

Sitzungsbcrichto der K. Bayer. Akademie Zu Munchen, Vol. 1. 
Parts 2 to 4 and Vi 1. II. Part J.— By the Koniol. Bayee. Aka- 
hemie dee Munchen. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
CLII. Parts 1 and 2.~-By the Society. 

List of the Fellows of the Royal Society, London, 1st Dec. 1862.— 
By the Same. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, New 
Series, Vol. V. Part 2.— By the Philadelphian Academy. 

Denkschrifben der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Pliil.-Histo- 
lische classe, VoLXII.— By the K. Akademie dee Wissenschaften. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Nos. 7 to 12 of 1862.— By the Philadelphian Academy. 

» 
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Annual Eeport of the Kegents of the University of the State of New 
York, Seventy-fifth Annual Report. — By the Reukhts. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New- York, on the condition of the State Cabinet of Natural 
History. — By the Same. 

Forty- fourth Annual Report of the Trustees of the New York 
State Library. — B y t]ie Thhstees. 

Exchanged, 

The Athenaeum for August, September and October. 

The London Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, Vol^ 
XXVI. Nos. 173 to m. 

Purchased. 

Genesis und Exodus, Vols. 1 and 2. — By J. Diemeb. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 3rd Series, Vol. 
XIL Nos. CO, 70 and 71. 

Comptes Rendus, Vol. LVTI. Nos. 4 to 8 and 13 to 16. 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXVIII. No 212. 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Jomnal of the Numismatic Society 
of London, New Series, No. II. 

Journal des Savants for August, September and October, 1863. 

Westminster Review for October, 1863. 

Quarterly Review, Vol. CXIV. No. 228. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, for J5th Augt., Sept., Oct. and 1st Novr. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, 2nd Series, Vol. XV. Nos. 7, 8 
and 9. 

Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 230 and 231. 

Bopp’s Kritische Graminatik der Sanskrita Sprache, Part 3. 

Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, Sanskrit und Deutsch Part 1. ^ — if. 

Bleeker’s Atlas Ichthyologique des Indes Orientales Neerlandaises, 
Part 10. 

M. J. De Goeje’s Liber Expugnationis Regionum, auctore al-Belad- 
Bori, Part 1. 

Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, Part 48. 

The Natural History Review for October, 

Johaentgen’s Gesetzbuch des Manu. 

JuHen’s les Deux Cousines, Vols. I. and II. 

Kas^yeed. 
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Summer^s Chinese Repository, Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 3. 

Plath’s Religion des Chinesen. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXVI. No. 107. 
Sekender Nameh, Famphlet. 

Ma^oud’s Les Prairies D’or ; texte et traduction par C. Barbier de 
Maynard et Pavet de Courteiilc. Tome II. 

Lettres Historiques sur la Mcdecine chez les Indous, par G. Li(?tard. 

LalqopXl Dutt. 


3rJ February y 1861. 
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An Account Tipper Kash^ir^ and OJiitr/d, or Lower Kashkar^ 
toffether with the ikdependeni Afphdn State of Banfkorah^ include 
ing Tdl-tUk* 

Most modern travellers have either not mentioned the two firstr 
named countries at all in their works, or have, from if'iiorance of 
oriental languages, or carelessness in writing names, so confounded 
them with a province of Chinese Tnrkistan, that their very existence 
has been called into question, and even totally denied, by many 
authors. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his excellent work— “ The Kingdom of Caubul,’* 
remarks on this very subject in the following manner “ The resem- 
blance of the names led us into great mistakes when we first arrived 
at Peshdwar. We bought tea, which we wore told was brought from ■ 
Kaushkaur (Cashgar), and the first people whom we asked respecting 
the distance told us we might easily go to Kaushkaur, and return 
within a fortnight. In time, however, we obtained more precise in- 
formation/’ These doubts and mistakes have been solely occasioned 
hy not taking proper account of the mode of writing, and the pronun- 
ciation of the names of the two countries ; that of Chinese Tartary 
being written (kdsh-ffhar)^ whilst that of whicn 1 intend giving 
some account, is written (kdsh’-kdr) , a very different sound to 
that of the former. 

The native land of all the chimeras of Bdkhtro- Indian origin, con- 
tained in the mythological system of the ancient Persians, as indicated 

■ ^ Being the contimiation to Notes on in No, t of the Journal 

forl85J^. 
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from the ruins of Persepolis, is the range of mountainous country 
which separates Baklitnanah from Hinddstdn and China, bounded on 
the east and north by the desert of Kobi ; and, as we gather from the 
first chapter of the Zand-dwestah, is included m the country therein 
called Eeriene~tho supposed abode of the old Medo-Persian race. It 
was celebrated for its gold and gems, and other precious productions, 
which it continues to yield, in some degree, up to the present time. 
It is also the legendary abode of the traditionary monsters, celebrated 
in Oriental poetry and fable, now become familiar to the natives of the 
west. 

In tliis mountainous range lies Kash-kar, or Chitrdl, as the lower 
portion of the valley is also named ; it is what has been sometimes 
called the country of ShSh Kator. It is included in the valley of the 
upper sources of the river best known as the Kaihah, and the Kunar.* 

Kash-kar (concerning which, probably, less is known than of any 
other paid) of Central Asia, not including even Katiristan), is bounded 
on the north by the high land of Pamir ; south by the Las-pur range 
of mountains, bounding the Afghan district of Panj-korah to the 
north j noidih-east by the mountainous region to the west of the Yiir- 
kand river, known to the people of these regions as Bilamdstan or the 
“ liegion of Crystal, ”t from the quantity of that substance with 
which it abounds ; south-east by Gilgitt and Little Thibet ; and west 
by the hills of Wakyn, bordering the left bank of the river Oxus, 
and separating Chitral, or Lower ^Jidsh-l^dr, from Badakhslntn jind the 
eastern frontier of Kafiristau, running parallel to the right or northern 
bank of the Chitrdl or IjCash-kdr river. It is a long valley into 
which a series of smaller valleys and defiles open out, which, in the 
northern part, act as water-courses to drain P^mir. It is oblong in 
form, and runs almost in a north-east and south-west direction. It 
resembles Kdfirist^n in physical appearance and coldness of climate ; 


♦ On looking over tho paper on Kifiristan, I fiucl tho name of this river has 
been printed “ Kunir” and “Kunor.” This spelling, however, is not right; 
** Kunari’ is the correct orthography. In tho same paper also, “ B^awor** 
appears instead of “ 

t “ There are certain other mountains called Bilor (Bilapr) in the country of 
the tribe of Turks denominated Hamilw, In two days’ journey you arrive at 
another pwt of Turkistdn where the Bhotyas and Dyan dwell. Their king is 
Bhot Shah, and their cities are Gilgitt, Asumh (Astorp), Salas (CbilasP), etc., 
and their language is Tdrki.” Sir H, M. Elliot’s Index to Muhammadan Ills. 
TouiANs, page 31, vol. 1. See also tho extract from KUuslib^l Khim’s Pus’hto 
jioom, in the “ Account of Buwat j”~ Journal for 1862, page 278. 
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but it lies somewhat higher, and although rough and difReult in many 
places, it contains a greater portion of plateaux, and a greater number 
of level and open valleys. In some p.arts, also, it is well sheltered ; 
and the soil, generally, is rich and fertile, producing much grain, and 
several descriptions of fruit. 

It is divided into two states — Kdsh-kdr-i-Bd-ld, or Upper Kdsh-kdr, 
and Kdsh-kir-i-P^-in,* * * or Lower Kdsh-kdr — both of which are ruled 
by separate chiefs, entirely independent of each other j but, at the 
same time, on the most friendly terms. 

The Cwmier principality is less known than the latter ; hence the 
two have often been confounded together, and called the country of 
Shdh Kator. Both rulers are absolute over their subjects, and have 
the reputation of selling them into slavery without the slightest 
compunction. The people are designated among themselves by tho 
general name of Chitrdr. 

Loweti Kasii-kae. 

Lower 5^sh-kAr, or Chitr^il, is tlie real country of Shdh Kator, and 
is the moat westerly of the two states. It lies immediately under the 
southeni slopes of the mountains of Hindii Kush, which separate it 
from Badakhshiin ; and through the centre of this state, as well as of 
Upper Klsh-kdr, the river, here named after the country fertilized by 
its waters. Hows to the south-west, and joins the Kdmah at Cheghan- 
sarile.t 

The chief town or capital of Lower Kash-k.^r is Drdsh, the residence 
of Tajammul Shah, the son and successor of Shih Kator, who appears 

• For tho information of Comparative Philologists,” I beg to say that the 
words Bd-^d and I'd-tn are Persian. 

f “ The original country of tho C'hasas seems to havo bo('n tho prosont coun- 
try of Cashcar t-o the N. E. of Cabul ; for the O’hasas, in the institutes of Menu, 
ai4 montioned with the Dai-adaa, who ai-o obviously tho Diwdm of Ptolemy, 
whose country now called Davadt by tho natives, and Daioiird by the Persian 
authors, is to the N. W. of Cashmir ; and extends towards the Indus : henc^ 
‘Ptolemy, with great propriety, assorts, that the inountmns to the north-east of 
Cabul, are the real Caucasus. The country of Cashcar is situated in a beautiful 
valloy, watered by a large river, which, after passing close to Chaga Soray, 
Cooner, and Noorgul, jbips tho LumJ/y Sindh, or little Sindh, below Jelal^btid, 
in the small district- of Caineh (for there is no town of that name), and from 
this circumstance tU little Sindh is often called tho river Carneh. **** Cashcar 
is also Cashtwar, which denomination is generally distoHed into Ketwer and 
Cuttor by Persian authors and travellers. The town and district of Ketwer, 
mentioned in the life of Amir Timur, is different from this ; and lies about 
fifteen miles to tho N. W. of ChAga Seray, on a pretty large river, which comes 
from Vabi Gilarab $ it is generally pronounced Catowr.” Wilford ; On Mount 

Cauc(mut ; — Asiatic Rosoarchos, Vol. VI. pp. I37-8. 

* n 
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to have been a good ruler, and deservedly popular. He was, however, 
a soldier of fortune originally, and dethroned the rightful sovereign, a 
grandson of whom Vinge met with, living under the protection of the 
kind-hearted and hospitable Ahmad Shah, the (xylfo or prince of Little 
Thibet. The town is situated in the centre of the valley on a rising 
ground, on the eastern, or left, or southern bank of the river previous- 
ly referred to, and over which there is a large and well built wooden 
bridge, considered by the natives a somewhat wonderful object. The 
town is said to contain about two thousand houses, and between nine 
and ten thousand inhabitants. All the chief men of the country have 
dwellings of considerable size in the capital, where they are expected 
chiefly to reside. Persons engaged in trade to any extent, together 
with artizans and mechanics, also dwell almost exclusively at Drush. 

The other considerable towns are, — Liis-pdr (giving name to the 
mountains so called) to the east of Driish and north of Dral Pu- 
ritt to the north of Drush and south of Ash-rit ; Ash rit nortli of Puritt 
and east of Drdsh ; Bedlurf to the northward of Drdsli and south of 
Hfeh-gun. 

The country lying to the south of the capital is thinly peopled ; 
but towards the north-east and west, it is very populous. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans professing the Shi-ah doctrine, the 
same as followed by the Persians of the present day. 

All complaints of importance, and cases of litigation, are investi- 
gated and determined at Drdsh by the ruler himself j indeed, all com- 
plainants residing within four days’ journey, are required to appear 
before the supreme authorities in all cases. Persons dwelling at a 
greater distance are permitted to appear before the subordinate chiefs, 
who are empowered to hear and decide matters of minor importance, 
subject to appeal to the Shah. 

Tajammul Shdh can collect, upon occasion, a force of 12,000 match- 
lock-men, who are not paid in money for their services, but in kind. 
The whole of the people are well provided with fire-arms with rests j 
indeed, there are few persons without arms. These match-locks are 
long and heavy, similar to those of Tdrkistdn (from whence, most 
likely, they are obtained) and carry a ball a long distance. The ^fash- 

A valley containing sevoral small hamlota, belonging to Fanj-korah. See 
page 23. 

t ^^la^ (crystal) ? 
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kfiris are excellent marksmen ; and powder and lead being exceedingly 
expensive, when they do discharge their pieces, it is generally with 
effect ; and no shots are thrown away. 

About 10,000 Si’ah-posh Kdfii*s,^ of the Kamdz tribe, who inhabit 
the upper, or northern part of the valley of the Kash-kar or Chitral 
river, lying nearest to the valley of the Kok-chah river of Badakh- 
shdn, and north of the country held by the Kattar and Ivampar tribes 
of Si ah-posh, are subject to the Shah, to whom they pay a small 
tribute. Their religion is not interfered with ; and they arc, upon the 
whole, very obedient subjects, and are unlike the generality of moun- 
tain tribes, inasmuch as they do not rob. The Askin Kiifirs, a great 
portion of whom have embraced Muh»ammadanism, as well as the 
Ashpins, are also subjects of the ruler of Lower Kash-kdr, as already 
mentioned in my account of that people. 

IJPPEB KASil-KAll. 

This is the territory of Gauhar Aman Sljah, surnamed Chdl, son 
and successor of Malik Aman, the former ruler. The people are 
Shidh Muhammadans — that is to say, if a person should ask them 
what religion they profess, they will answer that they are Musalmans 
and Shidhs ; but if he enquire of them wbat is meant by the word 
Shidh, they will probably say they do not know. In the other state 
of Chitrdl, or Lower Kdsh-kar, the people, as far as prayers, fasts, and 
other exterior observances go, are Muhammadans ; but there are few 
signs of it in Upper Kdsh-kdr. 

The chief town is Mas-tuch, or Mas-toj, lying about three stages 
or unanzilc of 25 coss, or 87 to 38 miles each, N. N, W. from 
Gilgitt; but it is a place of no great size, containing only four 
hundred houses, and about 2,000 inhabitants. It lies in the same 
valley as Lower Kash-l^dr ; and also stands on the right or western 
bank of the Chitral or tfash-kar river, but nearer its source. The 
town is protected by a small fortress ; and the main routes followed 
by the caravans of merchants from Pes'hawar, Badakhshdn, and 
Ydrkand, meet here. Gauhar Amdn, the ruler, resides a good 
deal at Yasm, which is a still smaller place than Mas-tuch, but 
it is more conveniently situated, being nearer towards Dar-band, the 
fortified pass leading into the country, towards tlie west. There are 
numerous ancient ruins in this neighbourhood. Drdsh, the capital of 

* See ** Notes on Kdf^nstdn** in the Journal for 1869. 
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Lower j^Ssh-lc^r or Chitral, lies to the south-west of M&s-t^ch. To 
the east of the latter place is Hich-gdn, to the south of which again 
is Shotai. 

The elcTated plateau of Upper K^ish-kar is inclosed by towering 
hills surrounding it on all sides, except towards the south-west, in 
which direction the Kash-k^r or Chitrdl river, so often referred to, 
flows. At the same time, however, it must be remembered, that the 
whole of Kash-kar, both Upper and Lower, is crosseni by several 
smaller ranges of hills, and by numerous narrow valleys, some of 
which are of considerable length. 

Several passes lead into the two Kash-kars, the chief of which is the 
Kotal Lahori, or Lahori Pass leading into Panj-korah through the 
Lnspiir mountains, dividing the latter from the former state. By this 
route Mds-tuch may be reached from Brush, which is distant three 
manzils or stages, occupying two nights and a day, in the summer 
months. The Si’dh-| osh Kdfirs infest the Pass at times, and plunder 
travellers. The road is also somewhat difficult between Panj-korah 
and Drdsli ; but beyond, it is very good ; and the country is like a 
vast plain, gradually sloping upwards towards the high land of Pamir, 
to the north and east. The roads throughout Jjower ^Cush-kar or 
Oliitrdl, and Upper l^dsh-kdr, are generally good, and clear of much 
obstruction ; consequently, there would be no dllficulty for the passage 
of light artillery. 

The nearest road from Cliitrdl or Lower Kash-kar to Badakhshdn 
lies across the range of Hindd Kush — called the Badakhshdn Ridge 
by Macartney* — on the northern slope of which a small river rises, 
and after flowing about twenty-five miles, enters the Panj, or Upper 
branch of the Oxus, at Ishtdrak in the latter country. The path lies 
along the banks of this stream, and is only practicable in the sum- 
mer months, and then only for persons on foot, who can thus reach 
Chitrdl in three days. 

Another route into Badakhshdn, practicable for bea^s of burden ^ 
and that pursued by caravans of merchants and traders, is by the 
Mds-tfich Pass— so called frotn the town of that name-~and by de- 
scending from thence, along the banks of another small stream, rising 
on the northern slope of the mountains bounding Lower ^Cdsh-^dr to 
t^he north-east, which falls iuto the Panj at Issdr (His-Ar?) in the 
* ISlphinst^o’s Caubul : Yoli 2ud,^Appenrlix D. pp. 458. 
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canton of Wdlchin.** This is the main road between Badakhshdn and 
Qilgift to Kashmir. The Yarkand road branches oft* from Issar to 
the north, through the darah or valley of lake S'lr-i kolf over the 
table land of Pfimir. 

Further west there is another Pass into PadakhshSn, called Kotah 
t-Nuks&Uy* or the “ Defile of Mischief.” This road winds along tho 
face of tremendous precipices, and through friglitful defiles, by which 
the hamlet of Gao-khanah (signifying “ Cow-house” in Persian,) 
lying in a plain, may be reached in two or three days. Furtlier north 
is Pabat, (‘ llobat’ of Wood) on the Wardoj river. A route into 
Kdfiristdn joins the above road amongst the defiles of Hindu Kush, 
by wliich the districts held by the Kamiiz, Askfn, and Ashpin tribes 
of Si’ah-posh Kdlirs may be reached in from tliree to four days, with- 
out much difficulty, in tho summer months. 

To the noi-th-east of Upper Kash-kdr (which some also term Shagh- 
naii), is Shagat, distant live manzils or stages. It is also called ^jish- 
kar, so I am informed ; but the people are different in their manners 
and customs, and are under a different ruler. 

The river of Chitral or IJdsh-kar, also known as the Cheghan-sarfie, 
from the small town of that name, near which it falls into the Kdmah^ 
or Kunar, as it flows south to join the river of Kabul, appears — as I 
have already pointed out at page H — to have been long confounded 
with the Kamah or Kunar, of which it is only a feeder. The Chitral 
river rises at the “ Talab-i-Nil,” or “ Cerulean Lake.”J This lake 
must not be mistaken for lake Sir-i-kol,§ from which the Panj, or 

* “ At Issar 10,000 feet, on the termination of the main valley of the Oxus, 
tho road divides into two, which when beyond Killah Panj boro respectively Jil, 
20*' S., and N. 40° K. The former conducted to Chitral, Gilgit, and Kashmir, 
and the latter across the table-land of Pamir to Yurkaud.” VVuon. 

t “ There is a l*ass called Mustodj, or Mastuch, which joins the valley of 
Wakau (Wakhsn). 1 suppose that the name may be extoiuled to the mountains 
bounding Chitral on the eastwaixl, as I was told that after crossing the Mastuch 
Pass, the traveller dosconda with a stream for several days until he reaches 
Chitral, the country of Shah Kator.” Vigne: “Travels in Kashmir:*’ Vol, 
II. p. 309. 

J “ An individual who had seen the region between Wakhan and Kashmir 
informed me that the Kunir (Chitral) river had its principal source in a lake 
resembling that in which the Oxus has its rise, and tliat tho whole of this 
country, comprehending the districts of Gilghit, Gxinjit, and Chitnd, is a series 
of mountain defiles that act as water oonrsos to drain Panir.” “ Wood’s Journey 
to the Oxus.** 

“There is said to be a , lakh in Shaghnan, half a day’s journey in circum- 
foroncQ, which drains the . country pn tha left bank of the Ponj, as the Oxus is 
here called.** Ibiu, 

§ air in Persian signifies tho head, top, summit; groat, highest, etc. ; and 
kolyAu the same language means a pond, a i-eservoir, a lake, and so forth. 
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main branch of tht? Oxua takes its rise ; for the TaUb-i-Nil lies much 
tether to the south. The river of ^j^ash-kdr flows from it, and having 
passed Mds-tdch on the west, flows towards the south and south-west, 
tlirough tlio two states of Kdsh kdr, and joins the Kdmah or Kunar 
at Cheghdn-sarde, as before stated. The existence of this lake was 
mentioned to Lieut. Wood by natives of Badakhshdn, and it is also 
corroborated by the account of Moorcrott and Trebeck,* who call the 
lake by the name of Plamil-sar ; but which, if it is a Persian name, as 
it appears to be, would rather seem to refer to that of “ Sir-i-kol,” the 
source of the Ox us, and then, interpreted, would signify the “ Head 
or Source of the Hamd,” which latter word, in all probability, is more 
correctly Amh, ( ) the name by which the Oxus is known to the 
natives of these regions. 

North of Mas-tuch all the streams take a northerly course towards 
the Oxus and the river of Yarkand ; whilst those south of Mas-tiich 
run towards the south, and are, ultimately, absorbed into the Indus. 

From Upper Kdshkar, the road to Oilgitt lies to the south, south* 
east ; and that place is seven stages distant. From thence, pursuing 
a westerly route, Little Thibet is reached in another seven stages. 
The Kashmir route lies to the south of Thibet, and is distant about 
eight stages. 

The dress of the people of Upper and Lower K6sh-kar, from the 
severe nature of the climate of the country, consists of a number of 
garments worn one over the other. They arc made with immense 
sleeves ; and, when on, lie in a number of folds or rolls. The dresses 
of the women are made longer and more loose than those of the men, 
and assimilate, in some measure, to the dress worn by the females of 
Kashmir. 

The men are tall and well made ; and the females arc remarkable for 
their beauty ,t which is said to surpass that of the Si’dh-posh womeii, 

* ** Westward from Gilgit is Chitril, dLstinguished as Upper and Lower. Tho 
latter, which is nearest to tho Hindu Kush, is situated on a river flowing from a 
lake called Hamu-sar, and ultimately falling into the river of Kabul.” — Moor- . 
CROFT AND TrBBECK, 

t “ Close to Gand'^hamldana, along tho banks of the Apara Gandica, or 
western Gandica, is the country of tho Cetu-mala, 34,000 Yojanas in length, 
nnd 32,000 broad. Tho Getn-niidas aro mighty in deeds, strong, and powerful, 
the women bright Uke the Lotus jUmer : and whoever sees them, falls in love 
with them.”-T-WiiirQRD, on the Sacred Isles of tho West ; Asiatic KiQSKarches 
V ol. VII., page 869. 
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who are so much celebrated for their good looks. A great many 
people are yearly sold into slavery ; and a boy or a girl can, generally, 
be purchased for one hundred rupees. The more comely of the females 
fetch high prices, varying from five hundred to one thousand rupees. 
Two or three hundred slaves are sent annually into Tilrlystdn, by the 
Darwan Pass of Badakhshdn, and constitute one of the chief exports 
from the country. 

The imports consist of salt, which is very expensive ; chintzes and 
other piece-goods of low price and coarse texture from Yarkand, 
Pes'hdwar, and Badakhshan, together with boots and shoes, metals, 
and a few pearls and precious stones from the latter country ; tea, 
sugar, and horses from the former state ; sumlrics, consisting of nee- 
dles, thread, scissors, knives, combs, &c , of rough workmanship, from 
Kashmir, and Pcs'hdwar ; iron from Panjkorah ; gur or coarse sugar, 
spices, medicines, matchlocks, swords, ammunition, and Copper cook- 
ing utensils. 

The other exports besides slaves, arc unbleached silk, the produce 
of the country, and known amongst the traders of Kdbul and other 
parts of Central Asia, as Jeorah* Kdsh-kdri ; shawls also the peculiar 
manufacture of the country, the woof of which, termed pud^ is 
sometimes of a coarse description of silk called palt^ by the K^sh- 
kdris, and sometimes of cotton, and the warp called (;Ij) t&r^ of pure 
silk. These are rather expensive, ranging in price from twenty ru- 
pees ; but a cheaper description is manufactured, the woof of which 
is of wool, and the warp of cotton, and which can be procured as low 
as two rupees each ; cho(:ahs, or cloaks with sleeves, the cloth of which 
is woven from pashm, a species of wool or fur, of three different colours, 
with which all animals, even dogs, are provided, in this cold region, 
but more particularly goats. It is called shawl-wool. These garments 
vary in price from one to twenty rupees. 

The peculiar method of weaving these mantles or K^sh-k^ri shawls 
brings to mind a passs^o in Pliny with regard to the fabric from 
which the Coan vests, so much esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, 
wore made. Heeren in his “ Asiatic Nations,” also refers to the subject 
in the following terms. ‘‘ The first Grecian author who has made 
mention of the silk*worm, and described its metamorphosis, is Ans- 

* In Hindi moans ** unbleaohod” or ** raw.” 

t The terms and j\j are Persian. The Sanskrit for silk is pa^ 

T 
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totle in his Natural History, His account, however, does not tally 
with the silk-worm known in Europe ; and it is probable that he had 
another species in view, though his commentators are by no means 
agreed on this point. He tells us that the web of this insect was 
wound off by women, and afterwards woven ; and names a certain 
Pamphylo, of Cos, as the inventress of this art. Whence then was 
the raw material derived ? The Grecian philosopher does not express- 
ly inform us, but Pliny,* * * § who has translated his works, and perhaps 
had a more accurate copy before him than we possess, speaks of 
Assyrian, t that is, Asiatic silk, and interprets in this manner the 
obscure expressions of Aristotle. The Grecian women, he says, 
* unravel the dlken stujfs imported from Asia, and then weave them 
anew ; whence that fine tissue, of which frequent mention is made by 
the Roman poets under the name of Coan vests' A celebrated scholar 
understands this passage as implying that all the Asiatic garments, 
described as silken, were in fact only half composed of silk, and sup- 
poses that the Grecian women separated the two materials of which 
they consisted, and that the cotton woof having heen withdrawn, the 
textwre was filled up with silk aloncI% 

^^ash-k^ is, by no means, a poor country j in many places it is well 
sheltered j and the climate, on the whole, is temperate, but, in winter, 
it is severe. The soil is rich and fertile, prodiicing much grain, in- 
cluding great quantities of rice. European fruits, such as apples, pears, 
apricots, plums, peaches, etc., are produced in great quantities, as well 
as excellent grapes, from which vast quantities of wine are made ; for 
the K^sh-lcArfs, altho\igh professing Muliammadanism, are, like their 
neighbours, the Si’ah-posh Kafirs, and the people of Gilgitt, notorious 
for their wine-bibbing propensities. 

The herds and flocks, particularly the latter, constitute the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants of ^Jash-kar and the neighbouring petty 
states, and for which they have been celebrated from remote anti- 
quity.§ 

* Pliny, XI. C. 22 and 28. 

f Bakhl^ and the regions between the Indian Oaucasns and the Indus were* 
included in the Assyrian empire. 

J Poster, Do Bysso Antiq. p. 16. 

§ ** In the moontainB also of northern India, the district of Belur (Bilauris-^' 

tin), or vicinity of Cashmire, were found then, as at present, large flocks of 
she^ which constituted the wealth of the inhabitants.** CxxsiAS : XIII. 22. 
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There is no fixed rate of taxation in either of the two states ; some- 
times a fifth or a fourth of the produce is levied j but, at times, as 
much as one half has been collected. 

Trade is chiefly carried on by means of barter, money being very 
scarce. 

The language of both Upper and Lower Kash-kdr contains a great 
proportion of Persian words. This, however, is no matter of surprise, 
when we consider that those countries formed a poi*tion of the exten- 
sive empire of the Persians. The people are said to express themselves 
with much circumlocution. 

The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, appears to have visited Kash- 
kar, which ho thus briefly describes. “ At length you reach a place 
called Kdsh-Pr. The province is extensive, and contains many towns 
and castles, of which Kdsh-kar is the largest and most important*** 
Besides the Muhammadans, there are amongst the inhabitants several 
Nestorian Christians.” The matter of the Nestorians is a somewhat 
difficult one to solve. The Si’ah-posh tribes, inhabiting a portion of 
the valley of the Kash-kdr river, may probably be the people he refer- 
red to ; and whom, differing widely in manners and (mstoms from the 
Muhammadans of those parts, he, without due inquiry, and chiefly, 
if not solely, on native report, may have fondly concluded to be 
Oliristians. 


Independent AfghAn States. 

The petty states at present held by the powerful and numerous 
Afghan tribe of Yiisutzi, the most turbulent, and the most independ- 
ent of the Afghdn clans, who have reduced the original inhabitants of 
these countries to a state of vassalage since their exodus from Kdbul 
in the reign of Mirzd Ulagh Beg, grandson of Timur (the account of 
Herodotus and the Ilafcrvcs of the Pes’hawar oracle notwithstanding) 
in which they themselves reign in feudal turbuleiicy — consist of Panj- 
korah, including that part of the “ Santa' h * — above the junction of 
the Panj-korah river with the river of Suwdt, called the district of 
Taldsh j Suwdt ; Buner ; and Chumlali ; the whole lying to the north 
of the British possessions, part of which includes the south-western 
portion of the Sama^h, lying nearest to the left bank of the Landdaey 
or Panj-korah river. I have given a description of the valley of 
♦ A Pus’hto word signifying » a plain.” 

T 2 
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Suwdt, in a late number of the Journal. The other two districts are, 
comparativoly, little known. 

PaNJ'KOBAH. 

Panj^korah, a compound word, signifying live houses or clans,** 
from the Persian pmjf live,” and the Pus’hto, “ a house, 

clan, tribe, etc.,” is so called from the five clans of the Mal^zi sub- 
division of the great Afghan tribe of Ydsul-zi, which originally peopled 
it, after the conquest of those parts, north of the Kabul river, by the 
Afghdns about the begimiing of the sixteenth century. Those clans 
were, Pa’indah Khel, Doshah Khel, Sarandi Khel, Sultdn Khel, and 
Pd’f Khel. At present there is a slight difference, from the f^ct of 
other clans having sprung up, during the course of so many years. 

Panj-korah is the most important, and most considerable of these 
minor independent Afghdn states, lying almost immediately under the 
southern slopes of Hindu Kush. It runs in a north-east and south- 
west direction ; is of oblong form, being about njnety-tive miles in 
length, from north to south ; and forty-eight from east to west. It is 
bounded, north by the two Kash-^ars ; south by Tal-dsh, and the 
Pes’hawar district ; north-east by Bilauristan, Gilgitt, and other little 
known principalities towards the upper sources of the Indus ; south- 
east by the Suwat valley ; west by Kafiristan ; and south-west by 
Baj-dwrr, a district belonging to the Tar-kolani tribe of Afghdns. It 
is surrounded on all sides, and is crossed in various directions, by lofty 
Iiills, inclosing as many valleys through which the principal rivers 
flow, fed by numerous smaller mountain streams, The lulls are clothed 
with dense forests of fir, pine, oak, wild olive, and other trees indige- 
nous to these alpine regions. 

The principal rivers, that intersect Panj-korah like the ramifications 
of a leaf, are, the Lahori— also, called the Bir river (rising on the 
southern face of the lias-pur mountains separating it from K^h-kdr, 
and giving uamp to the pass leading into the latter country, the road 
winding along its banks) which flows nearly due south, passing the 
to^^ D of Dir, the residence of the ruler, for about twenty miles. It is 
then joined by the Tal from the north-east, whicl^ takes its rise in 
the hills hounding Yasin to the west. This stream has the longest 
course, and its Pus’hto name, signifying ** always,” ever,” “ per- 
petually,” etc., may reter to the fact of its never becoming dry, aa 
some of the smaller rivers are liable to become in the winter months 
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The other streams in succession are, the IT-sheri, whose volume Is the 
most considerable of the Panj-korah rivers, and the Ktoh, both of 
which run in an almost parallel direction to the Tal, with intervals of 
from twelve to twenty miles from each other ; and the Birdh-wol from 
the north-west, whose source is in the lofty hills held by the Si’dh-posh 
Kafirs, separating the valley of the Kash-kar or Chegh^n-sardo river 
from the Panj-korah district. All these (except the BirAh*wol) unite 
near the village of Eabdt, and after flowing south for about another 
twenty miles, under the names of Panj-korah, Usher'i, and MaJizi 
river, receives the small rivers of Babd Karah, Jaiidawal, and Bdj- 
dwjrr from the north-west, which, after watering the small valleys 
bearing those names, unite with the Birdh-wol river before they fall 
into the main stream in the district of Talash. About twenty-six 
miles further south, the Panj-korah river receives, neai- the village of 
Khvvadarzf, the river of Suwdt — the supposed Suastiis of the ancients 
— a stream of groat rapidity in many places, and of considerable 
length and volume — from the north-east. It rises in the hills bound- 
ing Gilgitt on the west, and runs, for some distance, nearly parallel 
to the other streams on the same side.* The united waters now 
become a clear, deep, and rapid river, known as the “ Lan^dacy Sind,’^ 
in Pus’hto signifying “ The Little” or “ Lesser liiver” (in reference 
to the Indus, which is called the “ Abd Sind,” or “ Father of llivers,” 
in this part of its course), which, lower down, near the village of Abd- 
zi, separates into several branches, which at Hasht-nagar, in the Do- 
dbah of the I^cs’hdwar district, again unite, and, at length, disem- 
bogues into the river of Kdbul, near the village of Noh-satah, about 
forty-five miles from its junction with the Suwdt. The Panj-korah or 
Landd^'ey river is supposed to be the Gurajus of the classical authors, 
p-nd is the most considerable river of these regions after the Kabul. 

The Panj-korah district slopes down considerably from north to 
south ; hence the rapidity of the rivers, the mam streams of which, 
in the summer months, increase so much in volume and rapidity on 
the melting of the snows, as to become impassable altogether, except 
by means of rafts, and even then, with considerable difiiculty and 
danger. The Lahori, or Dir, becomes dry in the winter months ; and 
the other lesser rivers, or khwa^s^ as they are termed in the Afghdn 

* Sgo my Accotint of Suwdt,” in the Journal for 1862, page 227, in which 
an account of the upper sources of the Suwat river will be found* 
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tongue, viz. the BirSliwol, the Tal, the Kdrah, and the Bdj4wfr river 
and its feeders, are generally fordable at that season. 

The whole of these streams give names to as many darahs — long, 
narrow, fertile, and pleasant valleys, inclosed by ranges of lofty hills 
running in a parallel direction to each other, which are again inters 
sected, in opposite directions, by hills less lofty, and valleys still 
smaller, each of which has its own little stream, acting as a feeder to 
the larger ones, and generally its village or small hamlet. 

In the >vinter months, the hills are covered with snow half way 
down their sides ; and in the valleys also, as far south as Dir, snow 
falls in considerable quantities, and lies on the ground for many days, 
and sometimes even, for weeks together. Lo^er down, they have 
copious showers of rain in the winter season. 

The whole of these valleys, as well as the extensive level tract 
known as the “ Sama’h,” (except some parts of the latter, which ap- 
proach the Merra'h, or Desert) are fertile, and the land is carefully 
cultivated. It produces an abundance of grain, chiefly wheat and 
barley ; but ju'dr (Holcus sorgum), and hajrd (Holcus spicatus), are 
produced in smaller quantities. 

The other principal productions are, cotton to a small extent, suf- 
ficient for home consumption ; tobacco, and sugar-cane, which are 
grown in the more southerly parts. Most agricultural produce is 
exceedingly cheap, and is calculated to be eight times more so than 
at KSbul. When at the dearest, eight Kdbul sirs of wheat — equal to 
about 88 lbs. English — sell for one rupee or two shillings. 

Many European fruits are also produced in considerable quantities 
and some wild, but of no great variety. The former consist, chiefly, 
of apples, pears, and a sort of plum. The hills and valleys, in many 
places, are also clothed with several sorts of wild flowers, indigenous 
to these northern climates. 

The land, in the more elevated parts, depends solely on rain for 
moisture ; but in the valleys, the irrigation is artificial wherever the 
water of the numerous streams can be conducted. The cliief harvest 
is the JeJmnfov autumn ; and but little corn is sown in the spring 
months. 

The northern part of Panj-korah, where the climate is severe, is 
somewhat thinly inhabited^ but towards the south the country is 
densely populated. 
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The people, who depend chiefly upon tillage for subsistence, also 
possess numerous herds of cows and oxen, goats, and buffaloes. Sheep 
are met with in great numbers, and never reach a higher price than 
three rupees^ or six shillings. Lately, I find, they haVe been brought 
to Pes’hdwar for sale, in considerable numbers. A good buffalo can 
be purchased for from twelve to twenty rupees ; but cows constitute 
their chief wealth. Loads are mostly carried on the backs of oxen 
and asses. Notwithstanding that fodder is abundant, horses and mules 
are by no means common ; but some few of the fonner animals aro 
kept for military purposes. Camels^are seldom seen in the country. 

One-tenth of the agricultural produce is received by the ruler. 
Cattle are not subject to any tax ; but a capitation, or house tax is 
levied on each house at the yearly rate of three rupees. 

The rupee in general currency throughout the country peopled by 
the Yiisufzis, is the old Herat coin, worth about twenty-five per cent 
less than the East India Company’s rupee^ which is also in circulation, 
since the annexation of the Punjab, to a limited extent. 

From the bounds of the village of Panj-korah to that of Hsliiri, 
grain is sold by weight ; but beyond, a measure, called ao-ga'i in 
Pus’hto, is used instead. The sir of Panj-korah is onc-fiftli less in 
>veight than that of Kabul j and the ao-gaH is equal to three quai-ters 
of the Panjrkorah sir. 

The present* prices for articles of general consumption are at the 
following rates: — WJieat, seven Panj-korah sirs the rupee; barley 
eight sirs ; sMli or unhusked rice, eight sirs ; y w’dr, seven sirs ; 
salt, brought from Pes’hawar, six sirs ; roghan or clarified butter, one 
sir ; gur, coarse sugar, brought from Pes’hawar and Jclalabad, one, sir 
and quarter ; honey, one sir and a quarter ; cotton, five-eighths of a 
— about eighteen ounces English ; iron three sirs ; the 

coarsest description of cotton cloth — eight Lam-ghan yards. 

A few articles, the produce of Hinddstdn, are imported ; but the 
chief imports, which consist of articles of apparel and clothing of 
various descri])tions, and a little indigo, are brought from Pes h6war 
by the traders of that city and district, numbers of whom visit the 
country, and take back in exchange, iron, honey, and roghan or clari- 
fied butter. 

* This paper was written a few years since : the prices may have theroforo 
altered, and allowance for any errors must bo made aocord.ingly. 
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There arc a numlwr of iron mines throughout Panj-korah, from 
which all the neighbouring coimtries are supplied. Some are situated 
in the Las-pdr mountains, and in the neighbouring hills of Bir&h-wol, 
but the most extensive mines are in the Aw-shiri and ^fdrah darahs. 
In fact the whole of the Panj-korah district teems with iron and 
galena (called mrmah or black antimony by the Afghans), and there 
is no doubt but that it contains other even more valuable minerals. 

Great quantities of yellow soap are made from the fat of sheep and 
goats, at the village of Giina-tir, where all the houses, with but few 
exceptions, are provided with oil-presses and machines for boiling the 
soap, which sells at the rate of five sirs the rupee. This village sup- 
plies the whole of the surrounding hill countries with this necessary. 
It is held in great estimation as being free from adulteration with 
jiCar flour and the like ; and is pure fat and potash. 

There is a considerable trade carried on between the districts to the 
south-east and west, as well as with Badakhshan, Klash-lji&r, Yarkand, 
and other places in Chinese Turkistdn, by menns of k/ifilahs or cara- 
vans. The route to the latter countries is through the Lahori l^ass, 
near the town of Dir, where the chief of Panj-korah resides ; and 
where he imposes a small tax or transit duty on merchandize. Tra- 
vellers and traders are treated with great kindness and hospitality 
throughout the Panj-korah district ; and with the exception of the 
independent tribes of the Si’ah-posh Kafirs (who arc not subject to 
the ruler of Lower ^^ash-kar) who, at times, infest the ijahorf Pass, 
the roads are safe, and the honesty of the people is so great, that the 
trader may generally penetrate into the remotest valleys, and in the 
hilly tracts, without danger of being molested by thieves or robbers. 

The darahs^ or valleys to the east of the main stream of the Panj- 
korah river, which divides the district from north to south, together 
with the names of the villages, clans occupying them, and names of 
their Kad-khudds or head-men, are as follow. 


Village. 

Karah, 

Dchllardn, 

Kot-ki, 


SHAKOtACY DaBAH. 


Clan. 

Shdhi-Khel, 

Shahf-Khel, 

Shalu-Khel, 


Chiefe or Head-men, 
Zarddd Khdn. 

Masesum Khan. 

Hy der Khan. 
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Village, 

Kari, 


Sliakolaey, 


Clan, 

Pa-indali-Khel, 


Mrah-Khel, 


Chiefs or Head-men, 
Saffid-ullah Kh4n, brother 
of the Chief of Panj- 
korali. 

Aiydb Kh&n. 


TfMdR-KALA.H DaBAH. 

Timtir kalah, Nurah-Khel, Sirdar Kh^n. 

Khdn Koh, „ „ Mohsan, and Ghaffdr. 


Dan-wah, Akhdnd Khel, 

Char-pirah, Nasr-ud-Din Khel, Muhammad Khan. 

Shahr, „ „ „ Sarwar Mi-an. 

Midn-mdndah Sahib-zadahs, or descendants of some holy man. 


EabXt^-i-Muhammad Kuan Dabah. 
gdm-rf, Pd-indah Khel, Gul Khdn. 

Eabat, Nasr-ud-dm Khel, Mahabbat Khdn. 

Kdnj-lah, Mi-dn Khel, Aka Sahib. 

Kiw-Ni Dabah. 

This darah contains only one village, named Dilkhdh, but there is a 
number of small hdndahs or hamlets, some of which do not contain 
more than a few families. This valley contains altogether about a 
thousand houses. The people are Pd-indah Khels, and the headman 
for the whole is nominated by Ghazan Khdn, the chief of Panj-korah. 


Malah-kanj) Dabah. 


This darah is held by people of different clans. The hamlets are 
very small, and the whole darah may contain about eleven hundred 
houses. 


TdEMANG Dabah. 

Aklikrdm, Pa-lndah Khel, Suyed Rahman. 

Md-bi, ,, .. 

There are also several other smaller villages or hamlets cont^ng 

a few families. 


KiEiS Dabah. 

This darah is inhabited chiefly by families descended from the on- 
ginal inhabitants of the country, who live in a state of vassalage tc 
their Afghdn conquerors. There are ^so a few Ydsufsls residing in it 
belonging to the clans already mentioned. 

# Arabic for a caravansarao. 


V 
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Village, 

Clem, 

Chiefs or Kead-men. 


Na-hXk Dabah. 

Nahtik, 

Pa-indali Khel, 

Chirdgh Shdh. 

W^raey, 

a » 

Bazfie. 

Izghanch, 

Gudaey Khel, 

AUali Yar Khdn. 

Durojnah, 

Sultan Khel, 

Suyed Amir. 


XT-SHEBf Dabait. 

U-shm, 

Sultan Khel, 

Kdzi, jEabd-ur-EahmAn. 

Jabar, 

j> » 

» ft 

Kandi-kdr, 

Mi-dn Khel, 

Saiyid Adam. 

Kdzan, 


ft ft 

Bibi Yawarah, 

Pa-indah Khel, 

JEabd-ullah Khan. 

Mir Al-mds, 


Zarif KhAn. 

Tar-pah-t^, 

»> » 

Hajtim KhAn. 


Bab (Uppeb) U-siiebI Dab ah. 

Bar U-sheri, 

Pd-indah Khel, 

Anwar Shah Khan. 

Damah-zar, 

» » 

Ahmad Khdn. 

Palfim, 

» »> 

Fazal Shall. 

Sam-kotti 


Sher-i-Zaman, 

Batil, 

Mi-dn Khel, or de- 

Khair-ullah Mi-dn. 

Bar-kand, 

scendants of 

Karim Dad, a direct de- 


Akhiind Darwe- 

scendant of the celebrat- 


zah,and his family, 

ed Akliund Darwezah, 
author of the Makhzan 

Pus’hto.** 

Kor-koaey, 

»> 

1 

Ndsht-dmal, 

( 

9f 1 

^ Mi-dn Nazim. 

Habibi. 

ft ft 

1 

Kam4n-gar, 

Nfirah Khel, 

Hasfb. 


This laet mentioned village derives its name, signifying, in the 
Persian language, “ Bow-maker,” from flie fact of the first inhabitants 
having been makers of that weapon, for which their descendants are 
still celebrated. 

Zabah-Khel Dabait. 

This valley contains a number of small hamlets having but few 
inhabitants. The head-man is appointed by Ghazan Kh^, the chief. 

* For acoount of his writings, see my Fus’hto Grammar. 
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DeXl Babah. 

This vallpy is vory secluded, being inclosed on all sides by lofty 
hills ; and the hamlets are very small. The people pay a small tax to 
Ghazaii Khan. 

The following darahs and villages are situated to the west of the 
Panj-korah river. 

HAhang Barati. 

This valley contains a number of small liamlets, many of which are 
now in ruins and deserted. The ziarat or shrine of a saint, named 
Ghazi Suhib, is situated in this darah, 

SntJH Barah. 

The river of Bajiiwrr, which rises in the hills to the west of Panj- 
korah, flows through this dciTcth from west to cast j and sifter i*eceiving 
the Jandawul and Biiha Karah rivers, from the valleys bearing those 
names, joins the Birahvvol. The darah of Birahwol, through which 
the last named river flows, before entering the darah of Shdli, lies 
higher up, and will be noticed in its proper place. 

There are numerous small villages on both sides of the river, in this 
valley, the whole of which have numerous gardens and orchards- 
Ghazan Khan of BIr, the chief, appoints the head-man. 

Baha Karah Barah. 

This valley contains small hamlets only. The people were formerly 
independent, and were under a chief or head-man of their own, named 
Aslam Khan ; but several years since it became dependent on Ghazan 
Khan, who appoints a head-man of liis own. 

Birahwol Barah. 

The chief place in this valley is Birahwol, hence its name, and that 
of its river. It is the residence of a petty independent chief, named 
Muhammad iEali Khan, of the Afghan tribe of Tarkolani, wliich 
possesses* BujAwyr ; and, therefore, although included in Panj-korah, it 
can scarcely be deemed a dependency of it, as the chief |)ays no tri- 
bute to Ghazan Khan. There are several iron mines in this valley, 
which have been worked for centuries past. There are also several 
hamlets, but they are small in size. 

MaIbak Barah. 

The only village of any size, contained in this darah^ is Khemah, 
inhabited by Shdhi Khels, of whom Bdrdn is the head-man. There 

17 2 
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re, however, numerous small hamlets. The people have the name of 
>emg the only robbers in the district of Panj-korah, which may be 
accounted for, in some measure, from the fact of this valley being the 
nost difficult of access in the whole district. 

Panj-zobah Dabah. 

Bar (upper) Panj-korah, Sultdn Khol, Sher JEali. 

Ktiz (lower) Panj-korah, „ „ Pagul. 

P4t-dw, „ „ Mardan. 

Dir, the residence of the chief. 

Dir, the capital of the Panj-korah district, contains about two hundred 
tiouses, not including the citadel, and some twelve hundred inhabit- 
mts. It is protected by a considerable Fortress or citadel, situated on 
i high mound or eminence, a spur from the Lds-pur mountains. The 
walls, which are substantially built of mud and stone, are about four 
hundred yards long, three hundred in breadth, and twelve yards in 
height; and are flanked by four towers or bastions. Within the 
citadel, which is kept in excellent repair, there is a large mosque, 
besides several other buildings, including the residence of the chief 
Ghazan Kh4n, and his numerous family, together with his immediate 
followers, constituting his standing army, the whole of whom, with 
their families, amount to about two thousand five hundred people.* 

There are, in this, as in the other valleys, numerous small hamlets. 

SHAMdB-GAB DaBAH. 

Pa-indah Khcl, 

„ „ Allah Yar KUn. 

The people are the descendants of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, and called by the 
Ydsufzis raccyats (vassals) and fakir e (villains). 

The two smaller dor aha of TAHl^Ki and Ddoni are contiguous to 
this valley, and open into it. They contain a few hamlets. 

The other chief places in the Panj-korah Darah, are Ghundf,t 
Chaky4-tan, AroUah Sin, and Panah-kut. 

* BXbab oalls this place Panj-korah, probably as it was the capital of the 
district. He notices it as follows. Panj-korah lies a little above the middle 
of the slope of the hill. It is necessary, for nearly a koa, to oUmb up, laying 
hold of the ground.’* Mxmoibs, pp. 250. 

t Signifying, in Pns’hto, a detached hill. 


Shamtir-gar, 

Khir, 

Amldk-n4r, 

Jabalak, 
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The chief hdzdr, or market towns, or marts of trade in the district 
are, Dir, Bir&h wol, Sam*-kh^, and LVarrt-khal. 

There are three other darahs dependent on Dir, or the Panj-korah 
Darah, viz. KXsii-K^iif, so called from leading into ^Cash-kfir by tho 
Ldhori Pass ; Do-bundi, by the other Pass through which ^Cash-kar 
may be reached in two stages ; and Katiib. They all three contain 
some small hamlets at considerable distances from each other. 

Prom the Maidan Dai*ah to wants the west, there is a route leading 
into Bajawrr ; and another from tlie Birah-wol Darah, in the same 
direction. There are also two principal routes into Suwat from tho 
Panj-korah district ; one through the U-sheri, and the other through 
the Karii Darah. Proceeding south from the villages of Timdr-kalah 
and Kat-kalah, and passing through the small district of Talash (a 
short account of which will be found further on), the main road leads 
by Hashtnagar to Pes’hawar. It is good, and clear of obstruction, 
and is the only one by which guns could be taken into Panj-korah. 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, Barakzi, the brother of Dost Muhammad 
Khdii of Kabul (a person who is likely to cause us some trouble ei'e 
long, when the Dost shall have been gathered to his fathers), entered 
the Panj-korah district by this road, several times, whilst ho was in 
possession of Pes’hdwar. 

Ghazan Khdn of Panj-korah is the most powerful chief amongst 
the whole of the Yusufzis, whether Yiisuf or Mandar j and by his 
great abilities and foresight, has rendered himself, for many years past, 
respected by all the other princes and chieftains of these parts. lie 
is on friendly terms with tho chief of BAjawir ; and is in alliance 
with the rulers of Chitral and Upper Kash-kar. Ho is the son of 
Kdsim Khan, mentioned by Elphinstone in his jiccount of the kingdom 
of Kabul, son of Zafar Khan, son of Ghulam Khan, son of Akhund 
Ilyas ; and belongs to, and is the chief of, the Pa-indah Khel branch 
of the Ydsufzi tribe, which is also known as the “ Akhund Kor^' 
signifying, in the Pus’hto language, “ The Teacher’s family or house.” 
At the time these notes were made, three years since, Ghazan Khdn 
was about seventy years of age, and has since probably died ; but I 
have not heard of his decease. 

The following tradition concerning the foundation of the family of 

* Sam, level, flat, 
t L’vrarr» high, lofty, etc. 
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Akhiind Ilyas, who lived in the reign of the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb, is related by the people of those parts : — Akhtind Ily^s, a 
Darwesh and God-fearing man, was blessed with two sons — Aiyub and 
Ismaanl. The former who was the elder brother, had occasion, one 
day, to give some admonition to the younger, whicli the latter was not 
inclined to listen to in future, so he left the paternal roof in disgust, 
and proceeded to Kabul ; and although of tender years only, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sej-vice with the Governor of that province. Here 
his cleverness and great talents attracted his master’s notice ; and ho 
was advanced from one post to another, until, such was the confidence 
placed in him, he was admitted within the Harain-sar^e, — the most 
private apartments. 

One day, the Governor, who appears to have been, himself, under 
petticoat-government, had a dispute with his wife, which ended in her 
beating the ruler of the province with one of her slippers. Aiyub 
happened to be present on that occasion ; and it tended, in no small 
degree, to add to the shame of his master, consequent on such an 
exposure. In order to comfort the Governor, if possible, and soothe 
his irritated feelings, Aiyiib remarked, that the women of all countries 
are naturally violent in temper, as well as tyrannical in disposition ; 
and, that in his own country they were more violent still, and had 
even been known to take the lives of their husbands. He therefore 
begged his master to take no further notice of bis wife’s behaviour, 
but to serve her after the same fashion in future, should sho indulge 
in such iits of violence. 

After this untoward occurrence, however, the Governor, fearing, no 
doubt, lest the matter might leak out, and that he should, conse- 
quently, become a laiigliing-stock amongst the people, took ciu*e to 
treat Aiy I'lb with great consideration, and never to bo angry with him ; 
in fact, he let him have his own way entirely. He accordingly rose 
in his master’s favo\ir more than over, particularly when, after inqui- 
ries, he found that Aiyub had faithfully kept his secret. 

Aiyub at length became desirous of revisiting his home and friends j 
and he was dismissed by the Governor of Kabul, with great honour, 
and loaded with presents, both in money and goods. 

There being no mechanics or artizans in bis own country, Aiydb 
obtained permission from the Governor to take along with him from 
K&bul, a carpenter, a mason, a goldsmith, and a huntsman, together 
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with their families, wlio settled in Panj-korah. Tlieir children followed 
the occupations of their fathers, and their descendants are now a con- 
siderable community, much respected in the country. These people 
are known as fakirs, a name also home by the aboriginals of those 
parts, subject to the Yusufzi Afghans. 

Aiyub was also attended by a number of other followers ; and 
shortly after he reached home, Akhund Ilyds, his father, who was still 
alive, called his two sons into his presence and said unto them : “ Out 
of the goods of this world, I have but two things to bocpicath — my 
sword, and my kachkoV^ (a wooden bowl, or a gourd, in which a Dar- 
wesh receives alms) : “ take your choice of them.” Ismaaiil, the elder 
brother, chose the kacJihol, and Aiyiib the sword; and soon after, 
Akhdnd Ilyas, who had attained a groat age, was gathered to his 
fathers. The children of Ismaieil practise austerity ; and are seekers 
after “ the truth”* unto this day. They have the credit of being very 
learned, Aiyub, who kept up a small number of soldiers, at length, 
obtained the title of Khan amongst his countrymen, and ricquired 
considerable power, which increjiscd fi’om generation to generation, up 
to the time ol Kasim Khan, father of Gliazan Khan, the present ehiei’, 
whose rule ojctended over twelve thousand families of the Yusulzi tribe. 

Kasim Khan was tlie hither of three sons— Azad, Ghazan, and 
Saied-ullah— by three several Ydsufzi mothers, each of dilferent clans. 
Azad, the eldest, by some untoward and unfortunate chance, became 
the slayer of his lather ; and some time subsequently, was, in like 
manner, slain by the youngest brother Saajd-ullah, in retaliation. 
Tliese events occurred during the short and stormy reign of Shah 
Mahmud, (son of Timui* Sli^h, and consequently brother of the uiifor- 
tunates, Shuh-i-Zamau and JSliali Shujaic-ul-mulk), over the kingdom 
of Kabul, about the commencement of the present century. 

Ghazan Khan was possessed of prudence and foresight in no small 
degree. Ho also had great ivealth ; and succeeded, by degrees, m 
gaming over the people to his side ; and with the support and assist- 
ance of the late BUh Kafor of Chitrdl, or Lower Kasli-kdr, he was 
acknowledged as the chief of his tiibe, and ruler of the whole country 
of Panj-koralv. The former friendship with the late, has been con- 
tinued with the present, ruler of Cliitral Tajammul Shah, son ot 
Shah Kator. Ghazan Kh^n, however, is at enmity with his younger 
# Sufi-ism : see my SaLRcuioNS from the Poetry of the AFOuiNs 
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brother Saaetl-ullah, who still continues at the head of some four thou- 
sand families. In the month of Muharram^ in the year 1839, during 
our occupation of Afghdnistdn, some cause of dispute having arisen 
between them, they assembled their followers, and Ghazan Klian 
advanced against his brother ; but the forces separated after a slight 
skirmish, in which from twenty to thirty of their people were killed 
and wounded. 

The Panj-korah chieftain was on friendly terms with the late 
Government of Lahore, during the time of Maharaja Kanjit and 
Maharaja Sher Singh ; and they were in the fi^quent habit of sending 
presents to each other. In 1830, when it was the policy of the late 
llanjft Singh to conciliate tlie Panj-korah chief, he sent him amongst 
other valuable presents, a line elephant ; in return for which Ghazan 
Khdn sent the Mahdrajd several fine Kohistani horses, and some other 
rarities, through Sultan Muhammad Khdn, Bdrakzi, who then held 
Pes’hawar of the Seikh ruler. During the time that the Neapolitan 
Avitabile was Govenior of Pcs’hdwar for the Lahore Government, 
the chief of Panj-korah used to send him Chitrdl slave-girls for 
his seraglio, besides male slaves, from the hill countries in his 
neighbourhood. 

The regular paid troops of Ghazan Khdn do not exceed two hun- 
dred men j but the Vlmi or militia, or feudal retainers, amount to 
above ten thousand matchlock men ; and they can be assembled on 
very short warning. 

The chief subordinates of Ghazan Khdn, or his ministers as they 
are termed, are, his s6n Rdhmat-ullah Khdn, Suyed Mir iEaldm, Ifdzi 
iEabd-ur-Ilahman, of the Pd-indah Khel, and .diJabd-ul-Kadir, who 
was formerly a slave, but has now become the Ndzir of income and 
expenditure. 

It now remains to say a few words respecting the Maceyats or 
fakirs, who are much more numerous than the Yusufzis themselves. 
The greater part of them are the descendants of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants whom the Afghans found there when they conquered those 
parts at the end of the and beginning of the fifteenth century. They 
are also called Suwdtis, and Degdns ; and are, with the Shalmdnis and 
other tribes, such as Hindkis, Awdus, Pardnehahs and others, the 
original people of these parts. It is strange that those who say so 
much about Herodotus, and the Uwervi^, who they contend are the 
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Afghans, do not first provide for these people, wlio were in those 
countries when the Afghdns conquered them, and had been there cen- 
turies previously. As I said before, the greater part of those people, 
now to be found in the country held by the Yiisufzis, are called Suwa- 
tis, and are the descendants of those who rem.ained in their country* 
after it was conquered ; a goodly number of Degans ; some Hindkis, 
who have emigivated from the Panjah; a few Kashmiris, and Hindus, 
who are attracted by the desire of gain ; and some members of other 
Afghan tribes who have been obliged to fly from their own people, and 
who thereby have b^ome degraded to the rank of the Fakirs and 
Maceyats. The Falclrs cannot hold land, and are not considered equal 
to their conquerors, who live like Spartans aniong Helots ; and they 
arc not allowed to be present at Jlryalis or assemblies of the chans. 
They are subject to the person on whose land they dwell, who is styled 
the Khdwind or master. They pay him a small tax and are obliged to 
work for him gratis, for certain periods, like the villains in our own 
country in days gone by. The master can beat, or even take the life 
of his Itaceyats ov Fakirs^ without being (jnestioned for it. B\»t, at 
the same ,tiine, they are sure of every protection from their Khdwind, 
who would not, at the risk of his life, permit any other person to 
injure them. They may pursue any trade, \vork as labourers for their 
own advantage, or rent land as a Bazyar, and their master would have 
no demand upon them but for the fixed rent, a few taxes, and a certain 
share of their labour, as already mentioned ; and, altogether, they are 
mildly treated. The Khdwind is deten'cd from ill-treating hidi Fakirs 
from the disgrace attached to oppression by the Yiisufzis, as well as 
the other Afghan tribes ; and, moreover, a Fakir or Bawyat, if op- 
pressed can remove to t]\e binds of another Afghan, who would gladly 
receive, and give him protection, for, thor^ is. a great competition f r 
them. The number of clans and independent communities among the 
Afghans are a great protection tp: these people ; and should one of 
them receive any deadly injury requiring retaliation, he could revenge 
himself on his oppressor, and afterwards fly to another clan, or inde- 
pendent community, and demand protection, which would always be 
freely granted. 

Khdwind is not permitted to extort money from \m Fakir ; 
but he is allowed to levy a few fines, such as, on the settlement of a 

.* 1 aliall return to the subjeot of the Suwiitis in a future papei% 
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Mahir upon' his land, on a marriage . among them, and on accouivt'of 
crimes, both of minor and more serious qonsequence. Tl^e ambunt of 
these fines are fixed by custom, and any attempt to extort more would ; 
be considered gross oppression. They are not forbidden to carry arm^, 
but rarely do so. 

r Most of these people work as husbandmen, but some feed herds or 
cattle on the mountains, and some amass money by the profits of their 
labours as artizans j for an Afghdn considers any handicraft trade a 
disgrace. 

TXlXsh. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, I must give, some account of 
the small district of Tdlash, which is also held by the Viisufzls, and is 
considered as a part of Panj-korah, of which it fonns the southern 
portion. It consists jof the oblong strip of land through which the 
river of Panj-korah flows, after its junction with the river of Baj-awi’r, 
as far as its junction with the Suwlit. It is consequently bouniled on 
the west by Bdj-dw|rj*, and to the south by the hills held by the 
Utmdn !Khel, an independent tribe of Afghans. Talash is well 
watered, and is, therefore, exceedingly fruitful, well cultivated, and 
very populous for its extent. It exports a good deal of grain to 
Pes’hawar, the main road between which, and Panj-korah, Badakh- 
shan, and the two Kash-kars, lies through it. 

The chief towns, or large villages of Tdlash, with the names of the 
clans to which their inhabitants belong, and their head-men, are as 
follow. 


Village or Town, Clan. 

Bilgli, Shtthi Khel, 

Shams! Kh^n, „ 

KambaJta’f, » 

Amifik Darah, Baseyats or Fakirs, 

Mucho, Nfirah Khel, 


B^ord, 


Sh&hi Khel and 
NdrahKhel, 


Chief or Head-man* 
Ghulam Shdh. 

Afzal Khdn. 

t> a 

Ghazan Kh^n. 
SherSh4h,'and 
Afzal Khdn. 


The vill^je of Kamih-gar, the people of which are bow-makers by 
trade—hemne the name of their vilh^ — is, sometimes, considered 
belonging to the Tdl&sh district, but it is, properly speaking, in the 
If-sheri Darah of Panj-korah. It has been, therefore, mentioned among 
^ (upper) U^sh«41)arah, id^ " 
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a point of some interest with reference to the evidence of former 
land surfaces which the section has disclosed* 

Sealdahy Calcutta. 

f Fine sand. 


20 ft. -j Loam passing into blue clay. 



h V. 

1 It. Peat with tree stumps. 

10 ft ^ some sand and tree 

^ stumps. 

Lowest trees seen. 


Blue clunch clay, with roots of 
trees. 


Fig. 1. 

The section is illustrated in the accompanying wood cut, Fig. 1. 
The upper 3 feet (more or less) consists of vegetable mould and made 
earth, and rests on the irregular surface of bed «, the upper part of 
which consists of fine loam, much like the soil of paddy fields, but 
variable in different parts of tlie excavation. Thus in some places 
it consists of fine sandy silt, minutely laminated, and crumbling 
under the slightest pressure : elsewhere it is more argil lacjeous, and in 
general it is very full of fragmentary vegetable remains, too imperfect 
however to be recognised specifically. This bed becomes more argil- 
laceous towards the lower part and near the base is a tolerably 
tenacious clay. Its total thickness averages 17 feet, the bottom 
being at 20 feet below the actual surface. 

Bed hy is I foot in thickness, and consists of an impure peat, too 
earthy to bum, when dry. In it several stumps of Sundri trees are 
standing, the roots .penetrating the bed immediately below. This 
^bed is continuous ail round the tank, and appears to extend every^ 
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where beneath Calcutta, and also on the Howrah side of the river,* 
although its depth is not everywhere uniform. Thus it is exposed in 
the bed of the river below Garden Reach, (at very low tides,) and also 
in the river bank at the Botanic Gardens. At these places its ab.solute 
depth is about 6 feet less than at Sealdah. In three bormgs in Fort 
William, on the other hand, it was met with at a depth of 51 feet, 
which, allowing for a difference of 3 feet between the actual surface 
levels of the Fort and Sealdah, would indicate a level 28 feet lower 
than that at Sealdah, and not less than 34 feet lower than at the 
Botanic Gardens. The correspondence of this part of the two sections 
is however such, that notwithstanding this great difference in level I 
cannot but think that the bed is either continuous or approximately so. 

The peat bed rests upon a thick deposit of clay, c, sandy in the upper 
part, but passing downwards into a stiff blue clunch, which contains 
the stools of Sundri trees in situ at various levels, at least as far 
down as 30 leet from the surface, or 10 feet below the peat. Two very 
perfect specimens of these projected from the bottom of the tank at 
the time of my visit. Their roots penetrated the clay beneath, and 
1 saw in the sides of a little well which had been sunk 4 leet lower, 
that the clay beneath was pierced in every direction by the roots of 
similar trees. These trees must therefore have grown at a level 
actually 15} feet below the lowest water level of the canal, and 13 
feet below that of the Hoogly. 

No deeper excavation was open at the time of my visit, but I was 
informed by Mr. Leonard, that a deeper well sunk in the bed of the 
tank and subsequently filled up, had shewn that the clay bed extended 
to a depth of 15 feet below the tank bottom, and rested on a stratum 
of very loose black sand, fetid from the amount of vegetable matter 
which it contained. According to this, tho total thickness of the bed 
is 25 feet below the peat, which corresponds very closely to that of 
the fort section, where the peat bed rests upon blue clay with wood 
and kunkur, and yellow clay,, of a total thickness of 21 to 24 feet ; 
a^d this on a stratum of wet reddish sand. 

The point of chief interest in the Sealdah section is the occurrence 
of tree stumps in situ at the depth of 30 feet, and the evidence 

* I am informed by Dr. AnderSon, that the natives have a tradition to the 
effect that the Hooghly formerly passed from Coesipore soma miles to the West 
of Howrah, its present oonrsa being that of an old native Oahoi, into , which the 
^ "j^ver burst its way about 150 y^rs ^baoe, desertingJtS old channel. Thus the 
on the twb btmlts of the acM river were form^ly eontinttoua* 
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There are numerous small hamlets in Tdldsh, inhabited by people of 
the Nurah Kliel, who constitute the most considerable number of its 
inhabitants. 

The district of Taldsh is very rich in monuments of antiquity, con- 
sisting of domes or cupolas, on the face of one of which, I am inform- 
ed, there are several tablets, half a yard long, and inscribed in an 
unknown character, said to be Yiindni or Greek, but probably Pali. 

If Greek, the examination of these ancient monuments would, no 
doubt, throw an extensive, and clearer, light on the proceedings ot the 
Greeks in these quarters, which are so mixed up with nonsensical 
fables, as to lurnish ready tools in the hands of those ignorant of 
the antecedents of the Afghan nation, for working out their own 
theories. 

Oil the Sgsfem employed in Outlining the Figures of Beities and 
other Meligious Drawings, as ^practised in Ladak, Zaskar, ^c. 

(Communicated by CapL H. H. Godwin Austen, F. 11. G. S., 2ud Asaiat. G. T. 
Survey of India.) 

As 1 believe no notice has hitherto been taken of the above subject, 
and as I only accidentally discovered its existence when in Zaskar 
last summer (lBti2) I have been led to write a few lines regarding it ; 
trusting that they may prove of interest to some, and add to our 
knowledge of the history and customs conneeted with the ancient 
religion of the Buddhists. I do not claim any new discovery in this 
paper, as others may have observed the method of drawing long since. 

It has a resemblance to that adopted by ourselves in teaching I'iguro 
Drawing, and it was when shewing this to a native draftsman of 
Shilar, a village near Padum, that he produced a sketch of a figure 
outlined as shewn in the accompanying plates, as also that oi the 
“ Churtun” or “ Offertory Temple.” 

The system of the first shews a great amount of ingenuity in its 
details, but is fisj more intricate than our simple way, where more is 
left to the talent of the artist. 

The Deity thus given as a specimen is Sakya Thubba, or Bhuddha. 
The first line laid down is the perpendicular AB, to which a lino 
(No. 20) is drawn at right angles, and on either side of AB on to 
line are laid off from a scale proportions eciual to 12, 4, 2, 8, and Im^ 
parallel to AB drawn through these points. On the two outer lin^ 
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bommencing flt thb 20th, parts equal to 4, 4, 4, 12, 4, 19, 4, 8 , 4, 4, 4, 
4 , 4 , 4 , are laid off in the above succession, and the points connected 
by lines which will be all parallel to the 1st (No. 20). The square 
for the face is similarly formed by laying off ffom the same scale parts 
if and 2 on either side of X, the outer part 2 delineating the breadth 
of ears, and a part equal to 2 laid off on either side of Y defines that 
of the nose and mouth by lines drawn to X from those points. 

The mouth is placed half-way between 14 and 15, and its Width, as 
well as that of the nose, is defined by the lines XEg and XFg. The 
arc of a circle described with a radius from centre of mouth to Ea or 
Fa defines the chin. The part between the lines 15 and 10 within the 
square DCEF is divided into four parts by horizontal lines, the 
lowest part ( 1 ) gives marking of nostrils, the third defines the eyes, 
the outer and inner corners of which are determined by lines drawn as 
in the accompanying plan. 

The eye-brows lie on 10, as also the top of the ear, the long IoIhj of 
which reaches to 14 on a level with the chin. A curve from Ha Ga 
rising to 18 defines the crown of the head; the circular glory KST round 
which is described from 0 as a centre, between the eye-brows. A second 
glor}’’ (as it may be termed,) EK and LT is described round the body 
from the point P on line 7. These glories are in the paintings coloured 
differently. Lines from’ the intersection of. I and 14, J and 14 to 
B form a triangle, and on 4, 5, 6 give the sides of the alms dish, rest- 
iiig on the palm of the loft hand. Another triangle being made with 
its angles at Y and the points on the line KL where the perpendiculars 
through J and I intersect it, the nipples of the breast lie on its two 
sides where they are intersected by line 10. A third triangle, apex at 
ABi 7 to La Ka gives the slope of the thighs in a sitting posti^re, while 
aguin lines I 3 to J on KL, and Ja to I on KL give direction of shin 
and instep to points of the great toes. On reference to the plates it 
will be seen that many other parts of the body are made to fall on the 
intersections of the different lines. . 

These figures are seen in every monastery painted on both caiivass 
and silk, the latter being generally brohght frdm Llassa ; they are often 
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tbe^ni Walla andi are country, more espe^ 
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Tho similarity of their proportions and Cast of countenances is 
striking, and must be attributable to the above described mechanical 
mode of laying out the figure, which may probably be used all over 
Thibet. 

I was unable to obtain copies of their many other deities, such aa 
Chamba, Cbandazik Grolma, (female), Clioosliong, Ac., but I imagine 
tliere is a like rule for di^awing each ; I shall try and obtain further 
information regarding them next season. 

The drawing of the Chiirtiin (PI. III.) which I send is also taken 
from a native plan on which the measurements arc given. I have 
entered the names of the different parts, which I find are not given 
in Cunningham’s work on Ladak. The part called f Chuksum’ or 
‘ Chugsum Kolor’ always has, as its name implies, 13 discs, Chugsuin 
meaning thirteen ; — there is perhaps some reason for it, for when I 
shewed Cunningham’s XXVlllth Plate of a eburtun to the Lhamas, 
they at once counted the number of discs and informed me that three 
had been left out. The letter in the centre is the syllable “ Hun” 
which is brought into all the mantras repeated by the people. 

These Churtuns are picturescpie buildings, and reminded me much 
of the Pagodas in Bunnali on a small scale, lor in Ladak they are 
rarely over 40 feet in height, and arc generally very much smaller. 
The sides of the lower portion are often adorned by cleverly modelled 
work in relief, representing some imaginary animal, lietween a man 
and bird, or a sort of griffin, with a border of scroll-work. Tlie 
upper portion, “ Thoodkeb,” in the better kind of ehurtun is made of 
metal, and 1 was told that in Ibrmer times gilt churtuns were to bo 
met wii^ in the neighbourhood of the large monasteries or Gonpahs. 
The churtmi close under the palace at Leh is a good specimen and its 
name “ Stunzin Nurn-gyaf* is well known all over Ladak, so much so 
that a song has been written about it. At the monastery of Himis 
there is also a very pretty model, coloured white and ornarneiited with 
good gilt scroll-work, and inlaid with rough turquoises, carbuncles, 
agates, Ac. There are a few more good ones in the same neighbour- 
hood, but during the Dogra conquest of the country, many of the best 
religious buildings were destroyed, or more or less injured. 

When surveying in the neighbourhood of Padum in Zaskar, I dis- 
covered in a field near the monastery of Seui, several stone figures as 
shewn in the accompanying rough sketch (PL IV.) They had been set 
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up on a slight curve, and the highest standing in the centre was 
about It. high. Several had evidently disappeared, and with . the 
exception of the two given on a larger scale (PL V.) they were very much 
worn and the features quite obliterated. I could obtain no information 
at the time as to what they were called. The Lhama with me from the 
monastery close by, called them Dekoo, said they were very very old 
and that no one knew who had made them. The head-dress was pecu- 
liar, nor have I seen it worn by any in that country at the present 
day. The smaller figure holds the Borge or Sceptre, which points out 
that they arc of Buddhist origin. They are probably very early, dating 
from when that religion was first introduced into Zaskar ; the rudeness 
and bad proportion of the figures display the handiwork of a people 
far behind the present race, who to all their drawings and modellings 
give a finish and exactness not usual even in the plains of India. I 
could discover no signs whatever of any inscription having been cut 
on either of the images, — the very worn state of the stone must have 
obliterated it, had there ever been any. Their age I must leave to bo 
settled by those who are versed in the history of the early BhuddistsJ 
and who may have noticed the curious ends projecting on either side 
of the head in other sculptures of the same period. 


Note on a tanlc Section at Sealdak, Qalcutta, — By H. F. Blanforj), 
A, B, S, M,, F G. 8, 

I am indebted to Mr. H. Leonard the Government Superintending 
Engineer, and a. member of this Society, for drawing my attention 
to a section exposed in the large tank now in course of excavation at 
Sealdah, and which seems to me of sufficient interest to be recorded 
in the pages of the Society’s Journal. The tank is situated to the 
East of the Circular Road, between the termini of the Eastern 
Bengal and Mutlah Railways, and has been excavated to a depth of 
30 feet below the normal surface of the ground, which is at that 
spot 14i feet above the, level of the low spring tides in the neigh- 
bouring canal, and 17 feet above that of the lowest spring tides of 
the dry season in the Hoogly river.’** The bottom of the tank is 
therefore 15^ feet below the former/ and 13 feet below the latter level, 

^ These levels are quoted from those given in the Report of the Hunicipal 
Rngiiieer on the Main Drainage of CiUoatta. 
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afforded thereby of a gMieral depression of the delta.* He trees in 

question,specimens Of Which I «ubmitted to Dr. Anfeo«, were 
pronounced by him to be Sundri, a species, the range of which, as 
regards level, is restricted to from ^ to about 10 feet below high 
wa ei mark. It grows only on mud, or where the surface is too 
frequently flooded to allow of the growth of grass, but at the same 
time It requires that its roots be exposed to the air for at lea^t 
severa houm of each tide. It is evident therefore that the trees at 
Sealdalx could not have grown at the level at which they are now 
lound, but that unless low water level in the Hoogly be 18 or 20 
feet above that of the outer Soonderlnms, (where the Sundri now 
grows,) there must have been a depression of the land surface to a 
depth of several feet since they grew. I have not been able to obtain 
any data showing the relative low-water levels of the Hoogly and 
the outer Soonderbuns,t but Mr. Leonard informs me tliat there is but 
very little difference Ixetween the levels of the Hoogly and the Mutlah 
at Canning town, and this is not mai^' miles above the actual geo- 
graphical range ot the Sundri, while the channel is so broad and deep 
as to forbid the assumption that there should be any material elevation 
of the low tide level of the former. 


I think therefore we may safely infer, remembering the range of 
the Sundri, and that it never grows to within 6 or 8 feet of the lowest 
tide levels, that there must have been a depression of land to not less 
than 18 or 20 feet, since the trees grew, the stumps of whicli are now 
found at the bottom of the Sealdali tank. 

If at the Fort, the wood found above and below the peat bed be, 
in situ, as I think most probable, there must have been a depression 
at this spot to a depth of not less than 46 to 48 feet ; but whether 
the two land suifaces thus indicated were contemporaneous, and the 
relative depression, consequently, unequal to the extent indicated by 
these figures, the evidence before us, is I think, insufficient to establish. 

* Or ratherj additional ovidotico, for several proofs of subsidence were 
afforded by the section of the Fort boring. 

t Since the above paper was read before the Society, .1 have obtained from 
Col. Gastrell and subsequently from Major Walker’s Report of the operations of 
the G, T. Survey the accurate height of the sea level at Kidjiri with refe- 
rence to Calcutta. 

The mean height of sea level above the Calcutta datum line of Kydd’s dock 
sill is 9,p5d feet : the mean height of neap low tide levels above the same datum 
line, 6,51 feet. The height of the ground surface at Sealdah above the datum 
line is 22 feet, and therelbre 16,49 feet above low tide level at Kidjiri. 

Hence the tree stems at the bottom of the Sealdah tank are (30-^16,49)^ 
13,61 feet below the mean level of neap low tides. 
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f C with shells. 
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J 6 ins. stiff blue clay. 

[ 2 ins. Peat. 4 ins. clay. 10 ins. Peat. 
5 ft. 3 ins. Stiff grey clay. 

Lowest tree met with. 


14 ft. 3 ins. Sandy clay. 


Sand. 


Pig. 2. 

The depression was I think very extensive, if unequal ; thus I am 
informed by Mr. Leonard that the peat bed occurs at a depth of 20 
feet at Canning town on the Mutlah, the actual land level of which 
place is certainly several feet below that of Sealdah, and a section of 
a tank near Khulnah in Jessore, for which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Col. Gastrell, shews a peat bod at a depth of 10 ft. 6 ins. 
to 20 feet, and trunks of trees with roots attached at various levels 
from 18 to 24 feet. This very interesting section is shewn in the 
accompanying wood cut, Fig. 2. 

From these facts, I infer an average depression of the Gangetic 
delta of 18 or 20 feet since the land surface existed, which is marked 
by the Sundri trees in situ. It is noteworthy that the trees, in all 
the sections I am acquainted with, are restricted to a vertical thickness 
of from 8 to 10 feet, and that the strata above, though frequently 
full of fragmentary plant remains and sometimes fresh water shellsj 
shew no indications of fcH*mer land surfaces. This indicates npt only 
the uniformity of the depression, but also that it was everywhere more 
rapid than would be compensated for by the deposition of sediment. 
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Memorandum on the life-sized Statues Intel f exhumed inside the 
Valace of Delhi. — By C. Cauvuell, Bsq.y 0. B. 

Delhiy June 5th, 1863. 

1. We have now collected togetlior and sorted all the fragments, 
and find that they comprise, apparently, portions of no less than 3 
groups, all imperfect, as follows. 


Elcpliants 

Feet, 

11 fragments. 

it 

Legs, 

18 Ditto. 

if 

Trunk, 

21 Ditto. 

if 

Head, 

4 Ditto. 

ft 

Body and ' 

1 C3 Ditto. 

if 

Howdali, . 


And in addition several hundred fi-agments that cannot now be 
identified. 

Of human figures, there are 3 portions of a body, 4 fragments of 
arms, and one complete head. 

l!'hese are in a very rudci style of art ; one of the hands is compara- 
tively perfect and has the thumb on the exterior, i. e. where the little 
finger oQght to be, and vice versa. An attempt has been made at 
some former period to repair these groups ; this is evident from many 
of the fractures having been cut square, and new pieces of stone fitted 
ill, whilst from the fact of tliese new pieces having remained uncarved, 
it is clear that the attempt wa.s soon abandoned. 

2. There can be no doubt that these are the identical figures seen 
and described by Bernier, who visited Delhi at the commencement of 
oif Aurungzebe’s reign. His description is as follows. 

“ The entrance of the fortress (palace) presents nothing remarkable 
besides two large elephants of stone, placed at either side of one of 
the principal gates : on one of the elephants is seated the statue of 
Jemel, the renowned Uajah of Chittore ; on the other is the statue of 
Polta his brother. These are the brave heroes, who, with their still 
braver mother, immortalized their names by the extraordinary 
resistance which they opposed to the Celebrated Akbar ; who defended 
the towers besieged by that great Emperor with unshaken resolution ; 
and who, at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their 
country, and chose rather to perish with their mother in sallies 
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against the enemy, than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing 
to this extraordinary devotion on their part, that their enemies have 
thought them deserving of the statues here erected to their memory. 
These two large elepliants, mounted by the two heroes, have an air of 
grandeur, and inspire me with an awe and respect which I cannot 
describe.” 

Of their removal from this position nothing is known ; from the 
state of the remains it was evidently attended with violence, and 
is probably therefore due to the iconoclastic tendencies shewm by 
Auruiigzebe, in the latter part of his life. The attempt at restoration 
would be made during the reign of one of his successors, when it may 
have been proposed to complete the group, by the addition of a third 
elephant, bearing the effigy of the heroic mother of the two Hindoo 
princes. 

On the abandonment of the design, the fragments would be left to 
lie neglected and uncared for ; many would be stolen or employed 
in the decoration of new buildings, until wdiat w^as left was buried in 
the ruins of the house where they lay, and from the debris of which 
they have just been recovered. 

3. The question now arises ; arc the statues lately exhumed the 
same as those described by General Cunningham as existing at 
Gwalior V That they are independent works by Mahommadan artists 
^s very unlikely, although it is of course possible that they may have 
been made by onler of the Emperor Shah Jehan w'hen the new city 
and palace were designed by him ; but why, in this case, should the 
eflSgies of princes of a hostile race and faith have been selected as 
subjects ? and how account for the absence of any mention of them 
in the records that have descended to us ? It i.s much more probable 
that they were the work of Hindoo artists, brought from a conquered 
city for the adornment of the new palace of Shah Jehan ; if so, did 
they come from Chittore ? I think not, for, had they existed tliere 
for any time, they must have been as well known as the Gwalior ones, 
which does not seem to have been the case. 

4. It must be borne in mind that they are not statuary portraits 
like those executed by European artists, but mere effigies like “ Gog 
and Magog” in the London Guildhall, and they probably bore as 
much resemblance to Jemel and Polta as to Maun Sing, or any other 
Hindoo chief. — Bernier’s statement is no proof of their being actually 
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meant as likenesses of the two brothers, and merely shows that at the 
time of his visit, they were popularly known by general repute as 
representing the two Chittoro princes, but leaves untouched the 
assumption that they may have been in existtince for centuries, may 
have been known at Gwalior as memorials of the popular hero there, 
■ KajaMaun Sing — and on their removal to D(dhi, may have been 
re-named by Shah Jehan, in memory of some incident in his early 
youth, connected with the fall of Chittore. 

5. In his memorandum. General Cunningham has shewn that 
the art of sculpture hod long flourished at Gwalior, and that more 
than one statue of a life-size existed there. Of the mo.st famous of 
these, he has traced the history down to the reign of Shah Jehan, and 
proves that it had disappeared from Gwalior in the next reign. 
Its disappearance he connects with the iconoclasm of Aurungzebe, 
but if that Emperor destroyed it at Givalior, how came the fragments 
to find their way to Delhi f Their removal must have occurred 
during the troubled reigns of the successors of Am-ungzebe, who had 
but little leisure or inclination for adorning their capital with 
expensive restorations of ruined statues, brought from so gi’eat a 
distance. 

6. The history of the Gwalior statues then, ends abruptly in the 
latter part of Shah Johan’s reign ; that of the Delhi ones commences 
as abruptly about the same time : what is more probable than that the 
two groups are identical, and that they were removed from Gwalior 
by Shall Jehan, who would gladly avail himself of this opportunity 
of transferring to his new palace and capital, works of art so cele- 
brated ? the only ones of their kind, apparently, that existed in his 
dominions, and the removal of which, in their uninjured state, would 
be a comparatively easy task j how the change of nomenclature may 
have arisen, I have already pointed out. 
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Memoranda relative to three Andamanese in the charge of Major 

Tickellj when Deputy Commissioner of Amherst^ Tenasserm^ in 

1861. — By Col. S, II. Tickell. 

In May, 1S61, three Andamanese, who had been captured near 
Port Blair some time previously, and sent over to llangoon by the 
Superintendent, Colonel (then Major) ilaughton, for educational 
purposes, were placed in my charge by Colonel Phayre, at that time 
Commissioner of Pegu. 

Hitherto they had heeii attended to by one of the men of the Naval 
Brigade at Port Blair, to whom they seemed much attached ; but they 
were parted from their keeper at llangoon, and sent over to Maul- 
mein under the care of one of the Officers of the Steamer, who 
forwarded them to me on their arrival. 

They were dressed, when I first saw them, in light sailor’s costume, 
glops and jumpers of white duck, and straw hats, bound with broad 
black ribbon, bearing the ship’s name to which their former guardian 
had belonged. They could not speak a single word intelligible to a 
by-stander, and looked so frightened and miserable amongst new 
face.s, that after many attempts at coaxing and cheering them up, I 
considered the best plan to take them back to the steamer, and 
re-ship them lor llangoon. One of the small hack palankeen carriages 
that ply in Maulmein was therefore procured, into which they got 
with alacrity, fancying I suppose they were to be immediately driven 
to Port Blair, and off they started for the steamer But I had hardly 
re-entered the house and commenced a letter to Colonel Phayre about 
them, when back they came, walking hand-in-hand with a Burman, 
amid a crowd of people, and appearing as excited and joyful as they 
were before dejected. On enquiring the reason of their return, I was 
told that as the carriage was proceeding up the road, they had espied 
a Burman whom they had known at Port Blair, and oveijoyed at the 
sight of a familiar face, one of them had opened the door, and before 
the vehicle could be stopped, got out, (thereby receiving a rough fall 
on the ground,) and embraced his old friend, whom they all three 
accompanied back to my house, in great glee, laughing, patting him 
on the breast, and putting their arms round his neck. That same 
evening I engaged his services to take the immediate charge of the 
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\.Tidamanese, and for the rest of their stay at Maulmein, they lived 
inder his roof. The arrangement was particularly convenient, as the 
Biirman “ Moung Shway Hman” speaks English, which it was 
:)roposed to teach the Andamanese, and is a man of steady habits and 
yood character. 

The photograph which accompanied Colonel Fytehe’s paper in the 
J. A. S. No II I 1862 will give a better idea of the physiognomy of 
these people than the most laboured description. Mr. Blyth, Curator of 
the Asiatic Society’s Museum, and a remarkably accurate observer, was 
at Maulmein for some time with these Andamanese, and pointed out 
the leading pe(ailiarities of their configuration, and as his remarks have 
been embodied in the report, which Colonel Fytche, Commissioner 
of Tenasserim, sent to the Journal of the Asiatic Soci(dy, it would be 
superfl\ious to dwell on this part of the subject ; but I would take this 
opportunity of observing that I cannot agree with an opinion which 
has been more than once published, that the Andamanese liave no 
ailinity to the African race, ^fhey appear to me on the contrary, to 
bo very closely allied. The small ear and the less gross lips are not, 
in niy opinion, suflicient data on which to found a fifth, to the long 
established four grand ilivisions of mankind. From the few remarks 
to be gathered on the subject, in Bowring’s acjcount of the Philippines, 
it seiuns probable that the people of the interior, called Nigrettoes, who 
have so long withstood all attempts at civilixation and cbmmunication 
with the Europeans and Eurasians of the coast, are the same race 
as the Andamanese. And further South, the ferocious savages of the 
interior of Sumatra, from whose hands Madame Pfieffer had so 
providential an escape, are also probably the same, but she has not 
given a sufficiently detailed description of them to allow of certainty 
on this point. Mow this so-called Papuan tribe came to be so 
separated from the strongly defined geographical limits of the Alrican 
race, and spread throughout the Eastern Archipelago, ^viU perhaps 
ever remain a matter of conjecture ; but their distribution throughout 
that space, from the Andamans to Sumatra, (if not further,) may be 
accounted for by the propinquity of those islands to each other. 

Our three friends were named at Port Blair, Crusoe, Jumbo, and 
Friday, and labelled accordingly ; each name being stamped on a 
tin medal worn round its owner’s neck. The necessity for such an 
apparently whimsical arrangement may be understood, when it is 
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explained that this singular people have ‘ (as far as close observation 
allowed us to observe)* no proper names for each other, and readily 
learnt to adopt those by which they were ticketed. 

On their arrival at Maulmein all three had bad coughs, and Crusoe 
and Jumbo evident phthisical symptoms. Crusoe’s health improved 
alter some time : but Jumbo gradually grew worse, and his malady 
was greatly increased from exposure during inclement weather, in an 
attempt to escape, which he and his companions made one stormy 
night. They made their way in a native canoe towards the mouth 
of the Maulmein river : but were glad, in three or four days, to return 
under the guidance of the village police to Maulmein. Jumbo never 
rallied from the etlects of this excursion, and in spite of all that 
medical assistance could do, died in the jail hospital on the 12th June, 
nearly one month after his arrival. His comrades repaired to the 
hospital and showed signs of genuine gnef at his death. They also 
performed some singular ceremonies over the body, which I wished to 
have witnessed repeated the next morning : but owing to some rather 
precipitate measures, taken without the slightest reference to myself, 
to prepare a skeleton of the deceased for presentation to the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum, I was unable to do so. 

Of the three, Crusoe, the oldest, (apparently about »S5 years of age,) 
was the only one who showed any moroseness of disposition. Jumbo 
was of a cheerful gentle nature, and Friday the younge.st, wln^se age 
might be 18 to 20, was at times very lively, good tempered, and fond 
of his immediate overseer Shway Hman, and of myself. They came 
frequently to my house, and were allowed free access to every part of 
Maulmein. Their curiosity at every new object was great, but 
evanescent. They soon tired of everything, and when left alone, 
relapsed into dejection, making unintelligible speeches with lament- 
able signs, evidently about a return to their own country. 

Some time after Jumbo’s death, Cnisoe showed consumptive symp- 
toms, to a degree which made me despair of ever getting him alive 
back amongst his countrymen : but he fortunately rallied during the 
heavy rains, and left Maulmein for Port Blair comparatively well. 
Friday, after getting over a cough that at first troubled him, continued 
in robust health to the time of his departure. It is an extraordinary 
fact that savages, accustomed from birth to go naked, or nearly so, 
contract pulmonary diseases if forced to wear clothing. This haa 
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l)een remarked amongst the aborigines of Ansti'alia and the Soutli Sea 
islands. Crusoe’s height is 5' 14'' I’hat of Friday 4' 94" The former 
is of rather a spare frame, which may be partly attributed to 
pneumonia. Friday is scpiare, muscular, and deep chested. Both 
have small hands and feet ; which, with their foreheads, are cicatrised 
all over with scratches inflicted on themselves as a cure for all manner 
of pains and aches ; and the feet of both had a constant adematous 
appearance, with small feeble toes wide apart, as if they were never 
much used to pedestrian exercise. Both of them occasionally com- 
plained of headache, and would then smell with avidity at salts, stulf 
their nostrils with leaves freshly plucked, or as a last resource, score 
their foreheads with a knife or a piece of broken glass, till they bled 
pretty fi-eely. They were much averse to taking our medicines, and 
Orusoe on one occasion threatened his Burman keeper with a knife, 
for trying to administer some nauseous dose. Neither of them would 
take to learning English. They repeated like parrots the words we 
endeavoured to make them understand, and at last grew so averse to 
their schooling, that at any attempt to commence it, they would feign 
fatigue or sickness as readily a.s any truant .schoolboy. They were in 
tact too old to lemn, and although Friday was smart and intelligent, 
he showed it more by his extraordinary powers of mimicry than by 
learning anything useful. This persistence in imitating every ge.sture 
and every sound of the voice, made it particularly difficult to obtain 
from him the Andamanese name of even any visible object. Those 
entered in the annexed vocabulary, have been elicited with no small 
labour and patience, by myself and their keeper Shway Hman. I 
succeeded in obtaining the names of a variety of fishes, (common to 
the bay of Bengal,) by showing coloured drawings of them ; but of 
quadrupeds they appeared perfectly ignorant, the only mammal they 
iseemed to know was a pig, “ liogo,” and this name they applied in- 
diflSferently to cattle, ponies, elephants, deer, and monkeys. They 
appeared also to have very few names for birds, and when shewn the 
pictures of some which I knew to be found in the Andamans, merely 
attempted to imitate the notes of any species they might have had 
in their minds at the time. 

To judge by Crusoe and Friday, the Andamanese are not a timid 
raoo. They mingled unconcernedly amongst crowds of people, and 
at first used to help themselves to any thing they took a fancy to, off 
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the stalls in the bazar. When teazed with the numbers looking at 
them, Crusoe would stride towards the throng, waving them off and 
calling out in Bumiese “ ti-loong thwa” (go ! all !) They took great 
pleasure in the pways or Burmese dances, and learnt to imitate the 
performances with marvellous extictness, to tlie great delight of the 
Burmese, who crowded to see them. Sometimes they exhibited their 
own national dance, which appears to consist solely in lilting their 
clenched lists above the head, and kicking the ground ra])idlv and 
forcibly with their heels. It has a peculiarly savage effect ; but having 
apparently excited great mirth amongst the spectators, Crusoe and 
Friday took offence at such notice, and latterly never repeated their 
exhibitions. With the little hack carriages which ply in Maulinein 
they soon became familiar, and wore treated to rides almost every 
day : and they would walk \ip to a pony, and hug it, though once 
or twice narrowly e.sca])iTig a bite. When Drst taken to see some steam 
saw-mills where elephants were employed stacking timber, they 
showed no alarn\ at the huge animals, although the first they had 
ever seen, and Friday was about to walk up to and pat a large tusker, 
when the bystanders restrained him. Of fire arms or ol’ anything 
explosive however, they seem to have some dread. Latterly they 
learnt veiy w^ell the use of money, and any cash in their possession 
was usually spent iii the purchase of pork or other meat at the 
Chinamen’s shops. Fruit (except plantains) or sweets, they cared 
little for ; but were V(!ry fond of tea prepared in the English way. 
Fish they were indifferent to, also to rice : but they ate a great deal 
of meat end yams, making three hearty meals a day. J generally gave 
them a fowl when they visited me, and for which they took care to 
ask by calling out “ kookroo koo” and imitating the cries of poultry. 
They killed the fowl by pressing the chest and neck, and swinging it 
round and round. They would then pluck, clean, and boil it, tbeii 
usual mode of cooking anything. Occasionally they broiled meat on 
the fire ; but never eat animal substance raw. But they never sef 
about cooking for themselves if they could induce their keeper’s wifi 
“ Ma Shway” to save them the trouble. At my house they wer< 
often allowed to sit at the breakfast table, where they behaved witl 
decorum, but quite at their ease : lolling back in their chairs, an( 
pointing towaids anything they wanted. They learnt to use a spoor 
knife, and fork readily. 
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In their visits to me I used to retnark that Crusoe on first arriving 
would shout out something in his loud harsh voice. It occurred so 
often, that I am induced to think the act analogous to a custom in 
some parts of Ireland amongst the peasantry, where a man on entering 
a cottage calls out “ Good luck to all here” — 1 have never been able 
to ascertain what it was that Crusoe said on these occasions. 

As I before rcmai'ked, those people appeared to have no proper 
names. When one called the other, it was witli a shout of “ Hy” 
much as is used in hailing a cabstand. But oc(?asionally they named 
each other Crusoe and Friday, and invariably spoke of their country 
as Blair. They learnt my name, but usually addressed me as “ Ma-ey, 
(Oh man) ; nevertheless it is difficult to conceive how any community 
can carry on intercourse without tho aid of pro))er names both to 
persoi'is and places, and 1 am not aware that such a strange deti(Mency 
has been observed in the language of any other tribe, however savage. 

Although most pertinacious beggai’S, and glad to take anything 
offered them, their cupidity was chielly shown lor iron, of which they 
took with them from Maul mein, a large cpiantity in tlie shape of knives, 
forks, das, or Burmese cho])pers, nails, scissoi‘s, hammers, and needles. 
They Iretpiently sat for hours watching tho blacksmiths at work, and 
also learnt to ply the needle with some skill and to use scissors. As 
they acquired a strong liking for clothing, it is possible tluiy will not 
willingly return to tlicir old habits of nudity, and so will Jiiul their 
sartorial aecomplishments of advantage. Although I procured them 
a quantity of the coarse kind of tackle used for sea-angling, they took 
no interest in its use ; which is the more singular, as in their native 
state they are most expert tishermeii, especially in spearing fish. 

Friday procured a how and some arrows, with which 1 met him 
one day armed, marching up the street at the head of a posse of idle 
boys : but I never bad an opportunity of witnessing his skill in 
archery. He had seen guns fired but never attempted using one 
himself. They were both expert swimmers, their mode of progression 
being with tho arms and legs alternately, the former under water : 
not striking out like an Englishman, nor throwing one ai*m out after 
another like the generality of continental Europeans. They could 
toanage a Burmese canoe with ease ; hut never occupied themselves 
with paddling about for amusement. They evinced great pleasure 
in makmg short trips into the interior with their conductor, visiting 

z 2 
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the ntimerpus orchards and villages in the vicinity of Maultnein. And 
as the arrival of the mail steamer invaiiably renewed their hankering 
after their own country, I used latterly to send them away during 
the stay of the vessel in the port, and having found out their namo 
for the moon “ Chookleyro’* I was able generally to soothe them when 
much dejected, by repeating the woi-d, and “ Blair kadd ” (go to Blair), 
and holding up as many lingers as 1 supposed might mark the number 
of months they were likely to stay. 

They were fond of tobacco, and of such snuff as was procurable 
in the bazar, but owing to the state of Crusoe’s lungs, smoking was 
not allowed to him latterly. They seemed to take pleasure in having 
the scanty frizzly wool of their heads shaved off, an operation which 
was several times performed on tliem. They were very docile in 
learning habits of cleanliness: bathing every day, using soap, and 
getting their clothes washed, cleaning their plates after meals, svvee[)ing 
the floor, <fec. To Ngapee,” a strong smelling condiment made of 
dried and powdered fish, in universal use amongst the Ihirmans, they 
could never be reconciled. Besides the phlebotomising opcTation 
already described, they used, whef\ in pain, sind also when feeling chilly, 
to apply heated stones to the afflicted part ; and on sucli occasions 
would huddle together close to the fire. They showed great pleasure 
at the sight of English childi*en, and would kiss and fondle them if 
the little folks permitted it. To Burmese children also they evinced 
great partiality, and frequently caressed Shway Hman’s daughter, a 
child of 5 years of age. Their grief at the death of their comrade 
Jumbo, was great, but not lasting. 

When the time came for these poor creatures to return to their own 
country, and it was explained to them they were to go, which was 
chiefly done by patting them on the back with a smiling countenance, 
and repeating the words “ Blair ka-do,” without the ominous fingers 
indicating the moons yet intervening, their delight is not to be de- 
scribed. For the two nights previous to their departure for Amherst, 
where they were to embark on board the ‘‘ Tubal Cain,’’ they lay 
awake and singing, and had all their property carefully packed and 
put under their pillows. But at the moment of departure, they showed 
unwillingness to leave Shway Hman’s wife behind, and when on hoard 
the ship, were disconsolate at their Burman fViend himself not accom- 
panying them. Fortunately they met there Lieut. Hellard I. N., 
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whom they knew, and also a sailor of the Naval brigade at Port 
Blair, who had formerly charge of them, and to wliom they were 
much attaxdied, and under the care of these kind friends they reached 
their native country safely, and were, with all their traps, put on 
shore at a spot on the beach they pointed out, and quickly vanislied 
into the jungle I 

From that time to the present, I have heard no more of my 
quondam protegds : I cannot indeed distinctly ascertain whether either 
of them ever made his appearance again at Fort Blair. An apprehen- 
sion existed for a long time, that they had been murdered by their 
countrymen for the sake of the precious iron articles they had with 
them, and I know not whether such a conjecture has been refuted. 

The experiment of civilizing these two, by weaning them from their 
wild habits and creating artificial wants, to supply which should 
involve the necessity of frequent visits to the settlement, and thus 
form as it were the nucleus of increasing intercourse with a superior 
race, has certainly so far failed. With younger subjects we might 
have succeeded better, particularly in teaching them English; but 
probably so at the expense of their own language and of their own 
habits to such a degree, that as interpreters or channels of communi- 
cation with the natives, they would have been as useless as Crusoe or 
Friday. It remains to bo seen what eftects will by and bye arise 
from tiio repeated interviews between the aborigines and our people. 
Unfortunately these are frequently of anything but an amicable 
nature, and tend rather to widen than to bridge over the gulph 
between them. Indeed if the inference be correct, that the inhabi- 
tants are of the same race as the Nigrettoes of the Fhilippines, who 
to this day keep entirely aloof from the settlers on the coast, we may 
surmise that the colonisation of the Andaman islands, when its 
spread begins to interfere with the aborigines, will tend rather to the 
extermination of the latter, than to any amelioration in their condi- 
tion. It is to be regretted that since the day s of Colonel Haughton, 
very little information is published regarding our relations with this 
truly savage people. 

liangoonf July 2%thy 1863. 
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Vocabulary of Andamanese words, as ascertained from CnusoE 
and Feidat. 

Nouns. 


Fish, 

Do. 

Man, 

Ma. 

Woman, 

Ghana. 

Water, 1 

Pano. 

Kairi, ) 

Moon, 

Chookleyro. 

Yam, ... 

Chatee. 

Plantains, 

Eng-iigcyra. 

Pope, 

Alliik (Bengali ?) alAt. 

Cocoanut, 

Jayda. 

Rice (unboiled,) 

Anakit. 

A stick, 

Errcyhat. 

Spit, 

Moochee. 

A pot, 

Tdk. 

String, 

Garrik. 

Cock (poultry,) 

Kookroo (Beng.) 

Plate or dish, ...... . .. 

Wyda. 

Hat, cover, 

Seytey tok. 

A cam age, 

Raik (?) 

Knife, | 

Koona. 

Sword, V 

Kg, pork, 

Rogo. 

Noon or Sun? 

Aleyburdra. 

A Sore, 

. Angoonchoon. 

Fire, 

. Chaukay. 

Fire-wood, 

Chapa. 

Meat, 

Rekdama. 

Flesh, ) 

Bread, 


Boiled rice, 

Chata. 

A cheroot, 

Dfikanapo. 

A snake, 


A Bow, 

Karama. 

Broken bits of glass, . 

Beramato. 

Needles, Arrow-head? Bits of iron, Tolbdt. 
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Smoke, 


Maize, 


A Rat, 


Bonos, 

Tato. 

Sugar Caro, 


Sweet things, 


Little girl, 


Little boy,... 


Flower, 


Ship, 


A spuior, 


A musquito, 

Tayk. 

Tongue, 


A tooth, 


A knee, 

Lo. 

Blood, 

Pay- 

Hair, 

Eppee. 

A foot, 


A nose, 

......... Icharonga. 

A ear, 

Pogo- 

A eyes 


A hand, 


Bits of cloth, 

Kollo. 

A gun, 


A star, 


A stone, 

Tyle-J. 

Wax, 


The head, 


To-morrow, 


Adjectives ok Paeticiples. 

Cold (as meat,) 


Chipped 


Lost or concealed ? . . . 


Cold (as weather,) ... 


Spilt, 

......... Kaupilay. 

Unripe, 


Hot, 
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Itching, .i«. .». 

.. ...... Dowkodoblak. . 

Good, 

Ooba. 

Bad, 


Tired, v„.i. 


Dead, * 


To sit, 

Vebbs. 

Deedo. 

To sleep, 


To take, 

Nya. 

Togo, 

Kadd. 

To come, 


To bring, 

Taw. 

To walk, 


To danco, 


To throw away, 


To vomit, 


To bathe, 


To cut, 


To give, 


To broil, 

To roast, ) 


Advebbs. 

Much, 

....... YM. 

No, 


PUBASES. 

Sit a little, 

...... Tara deedo. 

Much fi^h, 


Stomach full, ........... 


Don^t go, 

...... A kbddo. 

Bain falls, 

....w Pano lappa. 

Put it down, 


I will remain here, 


Take it (from another,) 

...... Nyey ree. 

Let it be ; Put it down, 

Tota da. 

I will not give, 


Let it alone, 

Kookapa. 
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I will drink, 

There is none, 

I want to sleep a little, 

Stomach aches, 

I don’t wish to stay, 

Boats are racing or rowing, ... 

I have some, 1 

There is some, J 

It is lost, or I can’t find it. 

N'ofe . — Some of those phrases are only inferentially derived, that is 
from their constant recurrence under like circumstances. When Crusoe 
or Friday were hunting about for anything and could not find it, they 
used to say in a vexed tone “ Kyta laya.” If oficred anything, they 
would when refusing it in an affirmative manner, say “ Gada” as if 
they had it already, and so on. It is very possible then that many of 
these phrases are not literally rendered. — S. 11. T. 


Oowel lee. 

Tappee. 

Tautaro mameekay. 
Udda mookdoo. 
Oopadopalee. 

Arra choro. 

Gada. ' 

Ky'ta lay a. 


On the Buins of Buddha Oayd. — By Bdlu RljENDBiiALiL Mitba. 

Having had lately an opportunity of devoting a short time to the 
examination of the Buddhist remains at Buddha Gaya, I believe a 
brief account of the excavations now being carried on at that, place 
will not be unacceptable to the Society. Accordingly I do myself the 
pleasure of submitting to the meeting this note along with a drawing 
(done from memory) of the ground plan of the ruins, as also a sketch 
of the railing round the great temple at that place. They have been 
worked out from notes taken while on my travels, and may be relied 
upon as generally correct. I had no instrument with me for taking 
accurate measurements, and as Capt. Mead, the able officer who is 
now superintending the excavations, will, ere long, submit to Govern- 
ment a detailed report of his proceedings and discoveries illustrated by 
carefully prepared drawings, and as my object was simply to see what 
was in {>rogress, I did not think it necessary or proper to take any 
measurement or anticipate the work of that gentleman. 

Buddha Gay& is one of the most celebrated places in the annals of 
Buddhism. There it was that S'dkya devoted six long years in deep 
meditation to purify his mind from the dross of carnality, by abstain- 
ing altogether from food, and subjecting his body to the most unheardr 
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of hardships j there he repeatedly overcame the genius of sensuality — 
Mdra^ who assailed him with his invincible host of pleasures and 
enjoyments to lead him astray from his great resolve ; and at that 
place he attained to that perfection which enableil him to assume the 
rank of a Buddha, the teacher of man and gods and dispenser of 
salvation. The exact spot where these protracted meditations and 
austerities were carried on, is said to have been the foot of a pipul 
tree, and hence that spot is held in the highest veneration by the 
followers of the Saugata reformer. It was believed to be the holiest 
place on earth ; temples and monasteries were erected round it even 
during the life time of S'dkya, and as long as Buddhism flourished in 
India, it was the resort of innumerable hosts of pilgrims from all 
parts of the Buddhist world. With the downfall of Buddhism the 
place lost its grandeur, and at the end of the tenth century was, 
according to an inscription published in the Asiatic Researches^ (Vol. I. 
p. 284) by Wilkins, “ a wild and dreadful forest,” “ flourishing with 
trees of sweet scented flowers,” and abounding in “ fruits and roots,” 
but “ infested with lions and tigers, and destitute of human society.” 
A magnificent temple, however, still stands, and around it vestiges 
abound to attest to its former greatness. General Cunningham has 
even recognised the identical (lag of stone upon which on one occasion 
Buddha, while a roving mendicant, sat and ate some rice presented to 
him by two maidens. 

The tree, however, under which Buddha sat, and which was the 
greatest object of veneration, has long since disappeared, and its place 
is now occupied by one which, though decayed and dying, is scarce 
two hundred years old. It stands on a masonry basement of two steps 
about six feet high, and built on a large terrace of concrete and 
stucco. Its immediate predecessor probably stood on a level with the 
first step which seems to have been raised long before the second. The 
third predecessor, according to this idea, was on a level with the 
terrace, and as that terrace stands about five and twenty feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, and as Capt. Mead, in course of his 
excavations, has found traces of two terraces, one very distinct, at inter- 
mediate depths, it is to be presumed that several trees must have from 
time to time occupied the spot where stood the original Boddhidruma^ 
or “ Tree of Knowledge,” under which Buddha attained to perfection. 
It is no doubt possible that as earth and rubbish accumulated round 
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the original tree, people from time to time built raised terraces and 
covered up its roots, so that the tree in a manner rose with the rise of 
the ground-level, and that every new terrace or step was not neces- 
sarily an evidence in favour of a new tree ; but the fact of the tree that 
now exists being a modern one, warrants the presumption of its having 
had several predecessors at dilferent times. Moreover,^ as the plan of 
renewing the tree was evidently not by cuttmg down the old and 
planting a new one in its place, but by dropping a seedling in the axilla 
or a decayed spot of the old tree, so as to lead to the supposition that 
it was only a new shoot of the parent stem and not a stranger brought 
from a distance, it was found necessary to cover up the root of the 
new comer under guise of putting fresh mould on the root of the old 
one, to prevent the imposition being discovered. Hence it is that the 
present terrace is mucdi higher than the tops of the surrounding heaps ^ 
of rubbish. 

Close by the tree, on the north side, is placed the Burmese inscrip- 
tion noticed by Col. Burney in the last volume of the Asiatic Be* 
searches. And immediately to the cast of it stands the great temple 
of the place, a monument rising to the height of IGO feet from the 
level of the plain. Its pinnacle is broken ; when entire it must have 
added at least twenty feet to the altitude of this cyclopaean structure. 
General Cunningham, in his Ajchaeological Survey Report for 186 J -62,* 
has given a full description of this edifice ; but there is one point of 
importance in it which escaped his notice, and to it, therefore, I wish 
to draw particular attention : I allude to the existence of three com- 
plete arches on the eixstern face of the building. The doorway is wide 
but low, and is formed of granite side-posts with a hyperthyrion of the 
same material. That was, however, supposed to be unequal to the 
w^eight of the great mass of masonry rising to the height of near 150 
feet, which rested on it, and three Saracenic or pointed arches were 
accordingly thrown across to remove the weight from the hyperthyrion 
to the side abutments. Two of these arches have fallen in, breaking 
exactly where an over- weighted arch would break, namely, at the points 
where the line of resistance cuts the intrados. The third is entire. It 
is pointed at the top, but is formed, exactly as an arch would be in the 
present day, of voussoirs or arch-stones placed wedgewise, the first and 
l^t of which are sustained on the abutments, while the intennediata 
* Ante Vol. XXXU* p. vik 
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ones are held together in their position by their mutual pressure, by 
the adhesion of the cement interposed between their surfaces ; and by 
the resistance of the keystone. Such a structure in an Indian build- 
ing more than two thousand years old, struck me as a remarkable proof 
of the Hindus having had a knowledge of the principle of the arch at 
a very early period, though the credit of it has been denied them by 
all our Anglo-Indian antiquaries. Fergusson, in his Hand Book of 
Architecture, concedes to the Jains a knowledge of the horizontal 
or projecting arch, but adverting to the radiating or true arch, 
says, (Vol. L p. 78) *‘In the first place no tope shows internally 
the smallest trace of a chamber so constructed {i. e. with a true 
dome) — nor do any of the adjacent buildings incline to such a 
mode of construction which must have ere now betm detected had it 
ever existed.’* Elsewhere lie observes (p. 254) “ The Indian archi- 
tects have fallen into the other extreme, refusing to use the arch 
under any circumstances, and preferring the smallest dimensions and 
the most crowded interiors, rather than adopt wliat they considered 
so destructive an expedient.” Adverting to the Xotub, he says, 
“all the openings possess pointed arches which the Hindus never 
used” p. 418). Again, “the Hindus however up to tliis time (i, e. 
of the Pathans) had never built arches, nor indeed did they for 
centuries afterwards” (p. 424). These remarks do not, it is true, 
directly mean that the Indians had no knowledge of the arch, but 
they imply it. Elphinstone is more positive. In his remarks on 
Hindu bridges, he says, “Nor does it appear that the early Ilindds 
knew the arch, or could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by 
layers of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury 
of Atreus in Mycena3.” (Hist, of India, p. 163.) Depending on 
the testimony of these distinguished antiquarians one may very 
reasonably assign to the Buddha Gayd temple a much later age than 
it claims, but the fact of its having been visited by Fa Hian and 
subsequently by Hiouen Thsang long before the advent of the Maho- 
medans in this country, inevitably leads to the inference of its having 
existed at a pre-mahomedan era, while the position the arches occupy, 
is so natural and integral that it leaves no room for the hypothesis that 
they were subsequent additions. 1 brought the fact to the notice 
of Capt. Mead, who had kindly undertaken to shew the ruins to me, 
and he readily acknowledged that the builders the temple, whoever 
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they were, certainly knew the art of constructing an arch, and the one 
before us was a very good specimen of it. The entrance gate to the 
courtyard of the temple has a similar arch over it, though there it 
has no superstructure to sustain, and seems to have been built more 
as an ornament than otherwise. It may not be amiss here to observe 
that by the selection of the pointed, instead of the semicircular, arch» 
the builder has displayed a correct appreciation of the superiority of 
the former in regard to its weight-bearing capabilities. 

In a line with the gate, and to its north, there Ibrmorly stood a range of 
small temples, which liave since fallen in, and been entirely buried under 
rubbish. Capt. Mead has laid bare five of these, and in one of them I saw 
a colossal figure of Buddha seated on a lotus throne, with the hands 
resting one upon the other on the lap. This position is called the 
Dhytina Mudrd or the “ meditative position,” and it was thus that 
S'iikya passed his years of mental abstraction under the great pipul 
tree There is an inscription on the throne which records the dedi- 
cation of the figure by one Boddhikhsana of tlie village of Dattagalla, 
the writer being Upavydyapurva an inhabitant of Masavagra. The 
character of the writing is the Gupta of the 4th century. The letters 
have been carefully cut and well preserved.* 

Beyond these temples Capt. Mead has excavated a trench from east 
to west, laying bare a line of stone railing which formerly enclosed the 
courtyard of the great temple, running close along the base of the 
terrace around the sacred tree. It was formed of square granite pillars, 

* The inscription comprises throe slokas in tho fiiscile octosyllabic anush^up, and 
runs as follows. 

WWi’irTT^iwro wifijwiTnms II 

Trmslaiion. ** Salutation to (Buddha) whoso mind is ever directed towards 
the control of his passions, and who is kind to all created objects, and this 
with a view to overcome the resources of Mdra lodged in blissful gardens of 
unlimited expanse. (P) 

Bodhikabana, the pore-hearted, of the village of Dattagalla having his mind 
devoted to the dispensation of Buddha, dedicated this (statue) for the removal 
of all kinds of bondage from his parents and relatives. Upavyayapurva of the 
village of Masavagra wi*ote this,” The author could not condense in the verse the 
word wrote,” so he has given it in initial after it. The third and fourth feet 
of the first verso are not intelligible. 
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each having three medallions on the front and three mortises on each 
side for the tenons of as many cross bai's. On the top was a coping 
stone rounded above, but flat beneath. The pillars were seated on a 
square base with mouldings on each side. The falling in of the monas- 
tery which stood immediately to the north of it, broke and buried the 
railing, and the only parts now found in situ^ are the stumps of the 
pillars and the basemei|t. Fragments of bars and pillars are met with 
in plenty within the rubbish, but a great number of the bars had^ 
evidently, been removed before the rest were buried. 

To the west of the terrace a deep trench, cut through the rubbish, 
has brought to light the continuation of the railing on that side, but 
in a comparatively better state of preservation. In the middle of the 
line right opposite to the sacred tree there was a gate having the side 
pillars highly ornamented. Probably similar gates originally existed 
at the four cardinal points, but their traces are no longer visible. 

In style, ornament, and material the railing bears a close resemblance 
to those of Buddhist remains in other pai'ts of India. General Cunning- 
ham, adverting to those at Bhilsa, observes, “ the style is evidently 
characteristic and conventional, as it is found wherever the Buddha 
religion prevails. It is in fact so peculiar to Buddhists that I have 
ventured to name it the * Buddhist railing.^ This peculiar I’ailing 
is still standing around the principal topes of Sanchi and Andher, and 
some pillars and other fragments are still lying around the great topes 
at Sonari and Satdharji. The same railing was placed around the 
holy Bodhi trees and the pillars dedicated to Buddha. The balconies 
of the city gates and the king’s palace were enclosed by it. It formed 
the bulwarks of the state barge. It was used as an ornament for the 
capitals of columns as on the northern pillar at Sanchi, and generally 
for every plain band of architectural moulding. At Sanchi it is 
found in many places as an ornament on the horizontal bars which 
separate the bas-reliefs from each other, Bhilsa Topes j (p. 187).** 

The trench opened on the south of the great temple, has been run 
close to its base with a view to expose the basement mouldings and 
the tiers of niches holding figures of Buddha, which were the prevail- 
ing ornament of the temple. Capt. Mead has in contemplation to run 
another trench parallel to the last, but at the same distance from the 
temple as the trench on the north is. This will most probably bring 
to light the third side of the railing. 
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Two or three trenches have been run through the extensive mass of 
rubbish to the north of the great temple, leading to the discovery of 
nothing beyond a few cells for resident monks, a great number of whom 
must have found their living in the neighbourhood of this once sacred 
spot. 

Within the courtyard and opposite to the entrance, stands a small 
open temple formed of four granite pillars covered over by a heavy 
stone roofing. In the middle of this there is a large block of basalt, 
the material so largely used by Buddhist sculptors in tlie manufacture 
of their statuary, bearing on its upper surface the carving of two hu- 
man feet, and a Sanskrit inscription on one side. On the centre of 
each foot are engraved, within a circle, the figures of a conch, a flag, a 
lotus, a swastika or magic figvire of prosperity, a fish, and a few other 
objects which I could not well recognise. 

The name by wliich this stone is commonly known is Buddhapad^ 
or “ Buddha’s feet.” It is remarkable, however, that the inscription 
on it does not at all allude to Buddha. It begins with the usual 
Brahminic invocation of “ Orn,” gives the date in S'aka 1230, and 
records the names of li^vataji and Baladevaji as the dedicators of a tem- 
ple. The letters are mthor smudgy, and the facsimile prepared by me 
is peculiarly so, it is possible therefore that my interpretation of the 
monument may be questioned, but the great test of the creed of an 
oriental document is the salutation at the beginning, and that salutation 
in the record under notice, being the mystic “ Om,” which is common 
both to the Hindu and the Buddhist, it is impossible to determine to 
which of the two rival creeds the stone is to be assigned. Nor are the 
emblems engraved on the feet favourable to an easy solution of the 
question. They conform to no known canons of palmistry Hindu or 
Buddhist, regarding auspicious marks on the sole of the feet. 

The Lalita Vistura, (Chapter 7) in giving an account of the peculiar 
marks on, and the character of, S'akya’s feet, says “ He has expanded 
hands and feet, soft fresh hands and feet, swift and agile hands and feet 
(like those of a snake-catcher), with long and slender fingers and toes* 
On the soles of the feet of the great king and prince (Mahdraja 
Kumara) Sarvartha-siddha are two white wheels, beautifully coloured, 
bright and refulgent, and having a thousand spokes, a nave, and an 
axle-hole. His feet sit evenly on the ground.” Such a wheel we 
look for in vain on the foot-marks at Buddha Gaya. Again in the 
Museum of the Society there k a large flag of white marble bearing 
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the figure of a human foot surrounded by two dragons. It was 
brought from a temple in Burmah where it used to be worshipped as 
a representation of Buddha’s foot. It is 7^ ft. long by 3 fb. 6 inches in 
breadth, and has on it a great number of mystical marks. On the 
centre of each toe there is a figure of a conch-shell and a concentric 
line under it. A conch occurs also at the heel. On the centre of the 
sole, there is a circular figure with innumerable radii, standing evident- 
ly for the wheel with a thousand spokes described above. Around 
this wheel are arranged, in three tiers, one hundred and eight com- 
partments bearing representations of temples, houses, forests, rivers, 
men in different attitudes, birds and beasts of various kinds — mostly 
imaginary, leaves and flowers, magical figures and other objects unin- 
telligible to mo. But I do not find the counterparts of these objects 
in the foot-marks at Buddha Gayd. There the figures are, it is true 
included within a circle, but it has no wheel of a thousand spokes. 
Its prevailing emblems are more Hindu than Buddhistical. The lotus, 
the swastika^ the fish and the discus are identically what has been assign- 
ed to Vishnu’s feet in the Brahminical shastras. Thus in the Skanda 
Purdna I find the marks on Vishnu’s foot are enumerated at 19, in- 
cluding, 1 a crescent, 2 a water jar, 3 a triangle, 4 a bow, 6 the sky, 
6 the foot-mark of cattle, 7 a fish, 8 a conch, 9 an octagon, 10 a 
ewastika, 11 an umbrella, 12 a discus, 13 a grain of barley, 34 an 
elephant goad (ankus,) 15 a flag, 16 a thunderbolt, 17 a jambu fruit, 
18 an upright line, and 19 a lotus, of which the first eight belong to 
the left and the rest to the right foot.* Biswanatba Chakravartti, in 
his gloss on the Bhdgavat Pnrapa (10th book), has given the marks 
appropriate to the foot of Eddha wdiich include, 1 an umbrella, 2 a wheel, 
3 a flag, 4 a creeper, 5 a flower, 6 a bracelet, 7 a lotus, 8 an upright 
line, 9 an elephant goad, (ankus) 10 a crescent, 11 a grain of barley, 
12 a javelin, 13 a club, 14 a car, 15 an altar, 16 an earring, 17 a fish, 
18 a hill, and 19 a conoh.f The first eleven of these belong to the 
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left, and the rest to the right foot. The scholiast has pointed out at 
length the different places which these marks should occupy and the 
objects they subserve at those places. His opinion has been ques- 
tioned, and Vaisnava writers of eminence have distributed these marks 
in very different ways. JSIone has, however, to my knowledge, brought 
them together within a circle on the centre of the sole, as w^e llnd 
them at Buddha Gaya. 

The date of the inscription on tlio Buddhapad is S aka 1230 = A, D. 
1308, and the characters are the nearest reinove fn)m the modern lleva- 
nagari. The inscription must have been engraved immediately after 
the completion of the sculpture of the feet, for it is not likely that 
the profane hands of an engraver would be allowed to touch a stone, 
which had been, lor any length of time, sanctilied hy the adoration 
of thousands, wliilc the Hindu character of the emblems does not 
permit the supposition of the stone having existeil at Buddha Gaya 
during the supremiu;y of the Bmldhists, They suggest the idea that 
the foot-marks in question are of Hindu origin, and were put up by 
Hindus to reduce the place and its old associations to the service of 
their creed. Such adoption, whether insidious or avowed, of the holy 
[»laces as well as the rites and ceremonial observances of one sect by 
another, has been common enough in the history of religion. VVe 
meet with it everywhere, and no where more prominently than in 
India among the Hindus and the Buddhists. There is scarcely one 
Hindu temple iu ten of any great age in which is not to ho seen some 
relic of Buddhism borrowed by the Braliminists. Tlie great tenqde 
of Poori, which every year draws together pilgrims by hundreds 
of thousands from all parts of India, most of whom are prepared to lay 
down their lives for the truth and sanctity of the holy idol JagaiMiiitha, 
is a Buddhist edifice built on the plan, and very much in the styh^, of 
the sacred monument at Buddha Gaya,* tmd the idol itself is no other 
than an emblem of Dharma^ the second member of the Buddhist triad, 
represented by the old Pali letters y, r. v. I, s. ; while tradition 
still preserves the memory of its Buddhist origin and calls Jaggan- 
ndtha the incarnation of Buddha, (BuddhdvatdraJ.'f It is not too much 

* A closer parallel is mot with in tho temple of Barrolli near tho fall of tlio 
Chambnl. Tho domical structiiro on its top and that of tho Poori monumoufc 
is not however met with at Buddha Gayi. 

t Cuimingham’s Bhilsa Toi>cSj p. 358 and Lakllay’s Fa Ilian, p. 21 — 261. Thero 
is an iuscnption on tho toniplo of Jagauu^tha which assigns, the temple to Auanga 
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then to assume that on the suppression of Buddhism in the 10th 
and 11th centuries, attempts were made and successfully carried out, 
of converting Buddhist temples to Hindu usage, and that the foot- 
marks at Buddha Gaya are the result of one of those attempts. 

We have, however, more than a priori arguments to establish the fact. 
In an inscription of the 10th century to which reference has already 
been made above, it is distinctly stated i\i 2 A, 2 i,Buddhapad or Buddha’s 
foot was set up at Buddha Gaya expressly for the purpose of perform- 
ing thereon the Hindu rite of srdddha. Now as the liturgy of the 
Buddhists does not recognise that ritual, it must follow as a matter of 
course that the inscription is a Hindu one, and since its date is 
posterior to the downfall of Buddhism, it must be taken for granted 
that those who put it up, desired to reduce Buddha Gaya to the service 
of Hinduism by, what is commonly called, a pious fraud.” 

The inscription itself is no longer traceable at Buddha Gayd. But 
its translation in the 1st volume of the Asiatic BesearcheSy coming 
from the pen of Sir Charles Wilkins, may bo taken as its exact 
counterpart. It starts by saying that in the midst of a wild forest 
resided Buddha the author of happiness and a portion of Nariiyana. 
He was an incarnation of the deity Hari, and worthy of every adora- 
tion.” The illustrious Amara Deva accidentally coining to the forest 
discovered the place of Buddha and with a view to make the divinity 
propitious, performed acts of severe mortilication for the space of 
twelve years. The deity pleased with this devotion appeared to Amara 
in a vision and offered him any boon that ho wanted, and on Amara’s 
insisting upon a visitation, recommended him to satisfy vicariously his 
desire for a sight of the deity by an image. An image was accord- 
ingly made, and Amara eulogised it by calling it Brahmd, Vishnu, 
Mahes’a, Damodara, and by attributing to it all the great deeds per- 
formed by Vishriu in his various incarnations. Having thus worship- 
ped the guardian of mankind, he became like one of the just. He 
joyfully caused a holy temple to be built of a wonderful construction, 
and there were set up the divine foot of Vishpu for ever purifier of 
the sins of mankind, the images of the Pandoos, and of the descents 
of Vishpu, in like manner of Brahmd and the rest of the divinities. 

Bhima B^va of the Gang& Vanea Dynasty (A. D. 1196,) but he is said to 
have only rebuilt or repaired what had existed for many oenturies before his 
time and been subjected to many vicissitudes. 
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This place is renowned ; and it is celebrated by the name of Buddha- 
Gaya. The forefathers of him who shall perform the ceremony of the 
Srdddha at this place shall obtain salvation. The great virtue of the 
Srdddka performed here is to be found in the book called Vdyu purdna ; 
an epitome, of which hath by me been engraved upon stone.” The 
inscription writer then goes on to say that Vikramdditya was certain, 
ly a renowned king ; that there lived in his court nine learned men who 
w’ere celebrated as the “ nine jewels that one of them was Amara 
Deva, and it certainly was he who built the holy temple. The con- 
cluding paragraph states that “ in order that it may bo known to learned 
men that he (Amara) verily erected the house of Buddha,” the writer 
“ rec«3rded upon stone the authority of the place as a self-evident testi- 
mony,” on Friday the 14th of the wane in the month of Chaitra in 
the year 1005 of Vikramdditya=A. D. 948. 

llie writer leaves his readers entirely in the dark as to who he was j ho 
does not even deign to give his name, and he talks of things which hap- 
pened a thousand years before him. Such testimony can have no claim to 
any confidence. The value of an inscription depends upon its authenticity 
and contemporaneousness — upon being a record of circumstances that 
happened in the time of the writer, who must bo a trustworthy person. 
But here we have none of those conditions fulfilled. We have a tradi- 
tion a thousand years old, if any such tradition then existed, served up by 
an anonymous writer on the testimony of so unveracious a witness as 
the Vayu Puruna. The tradition itself bears the stamp of fabrication 
on its very face. Buddha Gayd, whatever it was in the time of the 
writer, could not have been “ a dreadful forest” “ infested by tigers 
and destitute of human society” in the first century before Christ, 
when Buddliism in India was in the zenith of its splendour, and when 
the place of Buddha’s apotheosis was held the most sacred spot on 
earth. Nor could Amara Sinha of the Court of Vikrama who was 
known to have been a staunch Buddhist* and a clever scholar, be so far 

* Gonoral Cunningham calls Amara a brdhmana. But in the invocation at the 
beginning of his Dictionary the great lexicographer has given no reason to his 
rovers to describe him as such. The invocation itself is as follows : 

To him who is an ocean of wisdom and mercy, who is anfathomable, and 
whose attributes are vioeless, even to him, 0 intelligent men, offer ye your 
adorations for the sake of prosperity and immortality/* 
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On the Ruins of Ruddha Oaifd. 

forgetful of ilia n^igion as to glorify his god by calling him Hari, 
Vislinu, Brahma, tho destroyer of the demon Keshi, the deceitful 
Vamana who cheated the giant Bali of his dominion, or a little 
shepherd tied to a post with a rope round hia waist for stealing butter 
from the house of his neighbours. Such stories belong exclusively to 
the Purdiias and can never be expected in a Buddhist writing. Then 
the Amara of Vikramaditya’s court and author of the Dictionary 
was a Kaestha, and his surname wa« Siuha."^ I have nowhere seen 
him addressed as a Deva, which title formerly belonged exclusively to 
Brahmans and kings, though of late years the rule has been considerably 
relaxed. The story of the dieam is of course a iiction, and the state- 


Hero til© deity invoked is not named ; and tko commentators having tried to 
utmost llicir ingenuity to apply tlio verso to most of tlio loading Hindu 
divinities, butlinding it inapplicablo, bavo ouo and all taken it to imply Bnddlui, 
Mallinatlui, tho most distinguished among the seholiasts and the author of at 
least twenty difforent conunentaries, explains tho verse thus, “ 0 intulligent men, 
for tho sake of “ prosperity,” i. e. w'oaltli, of “ immortality,” i, e, salvation, adoro 
Buddha, whoso virtues, whoso chanties, whoso forbearance, &c. &c. 

I = No,'’i 88, p. 5). 

Ilaghunitlia, another commentator of some eminence, says : “0 intelligent men, 
Lot that Buddha bo adored, that is by you. Here, tlioiigh Buddlia is not opejdy 
named still it is evident from tho evuthots used that ho is meant. This is called tlio 
rhetoric of^/mx^da. Thereof it has been said by Kaiithabluu'ana, wJiere Ibo object is 
evident from the meaning sncli a figin*<3 of speech is called jn-asada, thus (tlie verse) 
** hero rises the breaker of the sleep of tho lotna/ without alluding to tho dispersion 
of darkness or tho assuaging of tho sorrow of tho brahrnini gooso, evidently means 
thosun.” ^<TT 

(As. Soc. MS. No. 44-3, p, 2). Narayaiia, another commentabii’, in tho Fadartha 
Kattmudi has reproduced the words quoted above without a remark. (As. Soo. 
MS, No. 438, p. 1). llarnanatlia Chakravarti, after explaining tho verse aa 
applicable to Bnddha, accounts for the name of Buddha not being openly given in 
^©invocation notwithstanding the opitheis used being peculiai.’ly his, by saying 
“ that to conciliate tliose who ai’o not Buddhists tlio name of Buddha has not 

been used.” ^T»C^BTT^Tir if I (A^. Soc. MS. 

No. 443, p. 1, second series of pagination). This remark has been quoted 
verbatim % Ragunatha Chakravai’ti in his comniontary on ths Amarakosha. 
(As. Soo. MS. No. 173, p. 1). 

* I have no better authority for saying this than tho author of tho Kdyastlui 
KamtuhJicb^ 
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mcnt of a tomplc built for Jluddha having for its chief penates the 
image of Vishnu’s feet, those of the five Pandu brothers and of the 
several incarnations of Vishnu, is equally so. 

It was not expected that a distinguished scholar like General Cunning- 
ham with his thorough knowledge of Indian antiquities, should accept tho 
figments of this inscription as true. He has however taken for granted 
that tho great temple was built by Amara Siiiha, and, as that individual 
was a contemporary of Varaha Mihira and Kiilidasa who, according to 
Bentley and others, lived in tho 5th century, inferred that the temple 
must luivo been built in A. 1). 500. His arguments arc, first the non- 
existence of any temple in A. 1). 400 when Fa Ilian visited the jdaco ; 
second, the recorded erection of a large one by Amara Deva about A. 1). 
500 ; and third tho exact agreement in size as well as in material and 
ornamentation between tho existing temple and that described by 
Hiouen Thsang between A. H. 629 and 642. 

Of these, the most important argument is tho first, in whidi it is- 
said that there was no largo temple in existence at Buddha Gayd when 
Fa Ilian visited the place between A. 1). 800 and 414. It wmuld at 
once establish the fiiet of the great tem])le of Buddha Gaya being 
subsequent to the date of Fa Hian’s pilgrimage. But on referring to 
the itinerary of that traveller, I find that instead of his saying that 
there was no temple, ho reiterates the fact that there were several 
temples in Buddha Gaya at his time, and that the tcinple near tlio 
Bodhi tree was one of them. The account of Ids travels is unfor- 
tunately very meagre. It is a simple recital of names of places and 
their distances, with a superabundance of legends, but with no topogra- 
phical details. Still it is very precise as to the existence of temples near 
the Bodhi tree. Thus in the 31st Chapter (p. 277) we find it stated 
tliat at the place where Foe obtained the law i. c, near the holy pepnl 
tree, “ there are three Smg hia Ian, and hard by are establishments for 
the clergy who are tliero very numerous, Tho people supply them 
with ahimdance, so that they lack nothing.” In another place iff 
the same chapter, Fa Hian, describing the approach and residence 
of S'akya at Buddha Gayfi, says: “The Fhousa rose, and when 
he was at tho distance of thirty paces from the tree, a god gave him 
the grass of happy mien : the Fhousa took it and advanced fifteen 
paces farther. Five hundred blue birds came and lluttcrod three 
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times around him, and then flew away. The Bhousa advanced 
towards the tree Buto^ held out the grass of happy omen towards the 
east, and sat down. Then tho king of the demons sent three beautiful 
girls who came from the north to tempt him, and himself came with 
the same purpose. The Bhousa then struck the ground with his toes, 
and the bands of the demon recoiled and dispersed themselves j the 
three girls were transformed into old women. During six years he 
imposed upon himself the greatest mortifications. In all these places 
people of subsequent times have built towers and prepared images 
which exist to this day.” Lest this be supposed too general, Fa Hian 
again observes “ The four great towers erected in commemoration of 
all the holy acts that Foe performed while in the world, are prcseiwed 
to this moment since the ni houan of Foe. These four great towers are 
(Ist) at the place where Foe was born, (2nd) at the place where ho 
obtained the law, (3rd) at that where he turned the wheel of the law, 
and (4th) at that where he entered into ni houan Hero we have 
the positive testimony of tho very traveller whom General Cunning- 
ham has quoted that a great tower, one of the four largest, existed in 
his time at Buddha Gay^ at tho end of the 4th century. But had this 
evidence been wanting the fact of one of the minor temples at that 
place having a statue inscribed with the Gupta character of the 4th 
century, would fully warrant the assumption of the main temple, whose 
reflected sanctity the little ones sought to imbibe, being considerably 
older. If we add to this the Buddliist belief reported by Hiouen 
Thsang and the Ceylonese chronicles, of Asoka having raised a lofty tem- 
ple at Buddha Gay5, we have ample grounds to assign to the existing 
temple an age dating from the third century before Christ, and under 
any circumstance one considerably anterior to the 4th century A. D. of 
the Christian era. 

The second argument of General , Cunningham is founded upon the 
authenticity of the inscription translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, and 
the deduction of Kdlidasa, Varaha Mihira and Amara Sinha having 
been contemporaries in tho 6th century. But as I have, I hope, satis- 
factorily shewn that that inscription is “ not historically true,” “ the 
claims of reason,” to quote the language of Niebuhr, “ must be assert- 
ed, and we must not take anything as liistorical which cannot be 
historical” 
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As regards the argument founded on the exact agreement in size as 
well as in material and ornamentation between the existing temple 
and that described by Hiouen Thsang, it establishes only the fact of 
the present temple having existed in the beginning of the 7th century, 
but does not bar the probability of its also having existed many 
centuries before the advent of that traveller. 

Both Hiouen Thsang and the writer of the Burmese inscription of 
Col. Burney, state that the temple was originally built by As'oka, and 
we see no reason to doubt their assertion, Bearing in mind how lavish 
As'oka was in liis expenditure for the erection of towers and monu- 
ments in all parts of India, it is but natural to suppose that he had 
selected the spot where the founder of his religion attained to per- 
fection as the most appropriate place for the largest and loftiest of his 
monuments. That such a monument should have lasted for six hundred 
years when Buddliism was still on the ascendant, so as to be visible in 
the time of Fa Hian, is not in the least improbable. No doubt the 
structure had had several repairs, and it is to these probably that the 
Bui’mese inscription, and Hiouen Thsang refer when they allude to the 
legend of the dream and the consequent “ rebuilding” of the monu- 
ment, but they do not controvert the position of its having been in 
the first instance erected by As'oka. 


P. S. Since writing the above I have read Montgomery Martin’s 
notice of the temple at Buddha Gaya (Eastern India, I. p. 23) and 
Buchanan Hamilton’s description of the ruins at that place (Transact. 
Rl. As. Soc. 11. p. 41). Both allude to the tradition about Asoka’s 
having erected the temple, and express doubts regarding the authenti- 
city of Aniara’s inscription. Hamilton describes a two-storied room 
near the temple which I did not see. 
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Description of a new species of Faradoxurus from the Andaman 
Islands. — Bp Col. Titleii. 

As the mammalia found on tliese Islands must be of interest, I bog 
to send you the following description of a NEW l^aradoxurus which I 
have named after myself, 

Pajiadoxuhus Tytleeti. 

Length from tip of snout to end of tail 3 feet and 5 inches, of w^hieh 
the tail alone measures 1 foot and 8 inches, and the head about 6 inches, 
height at shoulder 8 inches, general colour, dark bister brown, thickly 
mixed with longer light hairs of an Isahelino colour, giving the animal 
a changeable colour from dark to light according to circumstances ; the 
entire under surface is of a pale Isahelino hue ; feet, muzzle, and ears 
dark, eyes hazel ; whisliors white, mixed witli a few black hairs j nails 
nearly white ; teetli strong ; cheeks dark ; liglit down the nose, and 
about the eyes ; very vulpine in appearance ; tail round not pr(.‘hensile. 
Naked area or glandular fold lietween the anus and the genitals ; largo 
feet of moderate size ; fur very thick and of a moderate length. The 
above was taken from an adult male. In habits they are very noetm’iuil, 
and appear to feed almost entirely on fruit and vegetables. I had two 
males caught with a great deal of difliculty alive, but they soon died 
in captivity : I have preserved their skins and skeletons. ^J’heir call is 
rather cat-like, and they appear rather inollensive in their habits, 
notwithstanding that at times tliey fought slightly with each other. 
I trust this brief account may bo acceptable, and if so, should you 
desire it, I shall be happy when opportunities oiler, to send you 
further notes from tliese distant islands. 

I ought to mention that the Paradoxums I have described is not 
very common j the two I obtained were both from Viper Island where 
they do great havoc amongst pine apples : they are great tree climbers, 
nocturnal in their habits, and living during the day in holes. 

Sih JunCf 1863. 
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Extract fronn Journal of a Trip to Bhamo, — By Dr. 0. Williams. 

Fehrtmry ^rd. — At about midday reached the neighbourhood of 
Tagoung. The river here runs between a portion of the Miiigwoou 
range of liills, which, covered with forest, slope to the water’s edge of 
the right bank, — and a steep bank of sandstone with a fringe of sand- 
banks on the left. Its course is from N. to S. About a mile below 
Tagoung I went on shore with a Burraan who professed to know all 
about the old city. Along the bank on which wo walked and which was 
formed of debris from the sandstone of the steep true bank, we proceeded 
about half a mile, wlien wo entered a lane to the right, having on our 
left the old city wall of Tagoung, and on our right a stony and brick 
strewn rise tliat appeared to be also a ruined wall : wo continued thus 
due east for about a quarter of a mile, when the wall on our left turned 
towards the N. E. and the rise on the right continued its easterly 
direction. On tlie north side of this latter the ground was on a level 
with the top of the inse. My guide declared it to be the north wall 
of Pagan ; I ratlier thought it the run of an ancient counterscarp to 
the south wall of Tagoung. 

I ascended the Tagoung wall with great difficulty, for the jungle, 
which is thicker and higher on the wall than elsewhere, contained 
many of the tearing and scratching species of plants that so frequently 
defy intrusion on a Burmau jungle. Its brick structure was every- 
whei-e plain, and I should guess its outside height at the south and 
south-east sides, to be tw'enty feet. I tried to keep along the low ground 
close to the wall, but was obliged to submit to be guided round by a 
path, that after a circuit to the cast, brought us to an eastern gateway. 
The brick work was here very hard and the backing of earth equally 
so. J ust witliin the gateway were two decayed gate posts smaller than 
the gate posts of a good-sized Burman compound, but of the same kind, 
evidently a relic only of the latest period at which the modern village 
needed or was worth the protection of a gate. The wall here appeared 
to run due N. and S. Passing into the old city, a jungle path to the 
North West brought us to the present village of Tagoung, containing 
by the Thoogyee’s account about one hundred houses, which is apparent- 
ly correct. I called on this official, and found hi#i civil and willing to 
give me all the information he could, wliich was not much. At my 
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request he drew a plan of the two cities on a parabeit. He confessed, 
however, that he had not seen the greater part of the wall, and especially 
did not appear at all certain about old Pagan. On the authonty of 
“ they say” however, ho drew outlines like the following. (PI. I.) 

As my subsequent inspection rather confirmed this sketcli, I give 
it to serve as a plan for reference. 

The Thoogyec with the help of some of the numerous visitors I 
had attracted to his house, told mo that anciently the two cities were 
surrounded by the river, an arm of -vvliich embraced the east sides 
and rejoined the main stream to the south of Pagan. The re- 
mains of this branch of tho river ho declared to be evident in the 
creek to the north of Tiigoung, and in the fact that during the freshes 
of the rainy season, the tw’o cities are actually surrounded by running 
water. 

The walls of Tagoung he said folloAvod the water -courvso, and those 
of Pagan too were only at a short distance from it. “ In the rains, in 
fact, the two cities form the only dry ground in the neiglibourhood.” 
To the eastward a series of jheels and tanks are scattercMl through the 
jungle till, at the distance of a doing (two miles) or more, a small lake 
is met with, extending eight miles from N. to S. and six from E. to W. 
Beyond this lake is jungle, till the hills that run, down from Moniest 
are met about aiiotber deuig further east. 

All united in saying that Pagan is older than Tagoung, and all 
declared themselves ignorant of its history. “ Its ehronicles are all 
burnt,” said one : another more intelligently remarked ; — “ It is not 
hundreds, nor even a thousand years that the city has ceased to be a 
capital : before religion came to the country it was the Ihirmau capital, 
and what old man can tell us of its history ?” On my enquiring after 
any stone inscriptions or other relics of antiquity, they said noi.e 
have been found except a few small Budh images stamped in relief’ 
on bricks with an inscription beneath, that I might perhaps be able 
to read, but that they could not. They told me that these are all 
found on the ground within old Pagan, and nothing of the kind has 
been met with within the walls of Tagoung. 

The Thoogyee sent for some pieces, and on examination the cha- 
racter proved to be Nagari, which I recognised, but cannot read when 
distinct, and this inscription was far from legible. 

Takiner temporary leave of the Thoogyee, I went through, a wide 
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gap in the noHh wall, which seemed mostly levelled with the ground of 
the city, though its site is plainly marked by the brickwork, and found 
myself on the steep bank of the creek mentioned by the Thoogyee. 
Looking northwards, a long stretch of gradually narrowing water 
appears at last to end in a cul-de-sao amidst dense jungle. This is 
evidently an old passage, and at present an open one in the rainy season* 
To the right, close along the wall of the city, stretched a piece of low 
jungly ground, through which a small stream of water is.sued into the 
main creek. I went along this north wall till jungle and approach- 
ing darkness stopped me. The line of brickwork was plain enough, 
and close outside it, the ground sloped to the low swampy jungle 
which the natives said is covered with deep water every summer. 

The present village, I should explain, is situated on the north-west 
cormir of the old city : one or two old pagodas are near and several 
modern ones. The chief object of reverence to 1‘ear, however, is a Nat, 
which is said to possess great power for (wil as well as good, and espe- 
cially inllicts the stomach-ache on any odender. Tlie material repre- 
sentative of this spirit is a rude head on a post, tljc whole of wood, 
about four feet high, with a tapering head-dress, half globes for eyes, 
a well formed nose and no mouth, but rather big ears. This dreaded 
image is lodged in a wooden shed like a Zayat, a portion of which, 
covered by an extra roof, is boarded olf into a chamber about six feet 
square : within this stood the ugly post, amidst earthen vases and Littlo 
j)ans in which llowors and lamps had been oll'ered to it. As sket(;hed 
from memory the outline ol' the thing was as below. (Fig. 1.) 

1 have lieard of this terrible nat at Mandalay, and have been 
consulted by a former Thoogya for an incurable stomacli-acho and 
asthma intlicted by it while he was in olHco here. The nat bears 
a bad reputation for vindictiveness' and being easily ojlended. The 
origin of this particular worship at tliis spot, I will empiire further 
into before I make any guesses. In the evening 1 witnessed a strik- 
ing example of the reverence the nat exacts from all comers to his 
neighbourhood. My Burman servants had evinced some fear in the 
day and refused to accompany me in a close inspection of his devil- 
ship. At the puey given by the Thoogya in the evening, the 
actors in which were a company of players from Moutshobo^ I noticed 
these latter always making a shiko to somebody I could not see, before 
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they made the customary one to the entertainer himself. On tlio 
constant repetition of this I asked “ Who is it they shiko to P” and was 
told by the Thoogya, “ to tho Lord nat,’* and then recollected tliat 
the nat shed stood in the direction of the obeisance which had 
puzzled me. 

The inhabitants even dared to tell me that the nat was “ teg 
«othe,” very wicked, but in a confidential manner, as if they would 
not at all like the nat to know they said so. 

The next morning, February 4th, was so foggy that I could see 
nothing. After despatching some letters, by a chance but safe oppor- 
tunity to Mandalay for posting, I went on shore about 10 a. m., de- 
taining the canoe, and sending on the large boat. I went to the 
Thoogya who had collected half a dozen of the brick reliefs, all that 
the village possessed, from which I selected three, and with the ready 
consent of the Thoogya brought them away. I then started for 
Pagan, and the Thoogya determined to accompany me. We passed 
out by a gateway in the east wall, north of that by which I had 
entered yesterday — ^where the direction of the wall was N. E. and 
S. W., and after walking through jungle in a southerly direction 
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for about half or a third of a mile, entered old Pagan by a pathway 
passing over a low ill-delined ridge, which the quantity of brickwoik 
in the soil, as well as the assertions of the Thoogyee and followers, 
made evident as the north wall of old Pagan. To the west and east 
the same ridge could be seen to extend, but could not be followed 
for more' than a lew yards on account of the thick and prickly jungle. 
About sixty yards to the south, we came on a mass of brickwork, ap- 
parently an old pagoda, on which was a rude Pudh protected by a 
modern though dilapidated shed, and with its back against the remains 
of the original Dzedi. There was nothing peculiar about it, but by 
the image were several of the bnck casts above mentioned, but of a 
different stamp from those the Thoogyee had shown me at his house. 
The inscription was here more distinct, and, like the others, in the 
Nagari character. The Thoogyee permitted me to take the two most 
perfect. Continuing south for about 500 yards through dense jungle, 
the narrow path led us to a round pile of bricks overgrown with brush- 
wood and grass, the ruin of a conical pagoda called by the people the 
“ Mwy Zeegoon Phra.” We climbed its almost perpendicular side by 
a path already worn, and from the top, could see how utterly the site 
of both (,*ities was converted into lorest and jungle. Ihe walls could 
not be traced even in the faintest manner. The low ground to the 
"cast, however, was plainly outside the city. Several spots within hail 
been used for “ Toungya” cultivation : none had been otherwise made 
use of. Jleturning by the same path, for further progress southwards 
was barred, I got the best of the natives to accompany me to the 
eastwards, where he said the north-east corner of the city was ap- 
parent. We must have wandered through cartways and jungle paths 
about half a mile to the eastward before we came upon the supposed 
corner. To the westward I could not trace the wall, but straight to 
the south we traced distinctly the high brickwork for fully half ar 
mile. To the right was impenetrable jungle the whole way, to the left 
low ground with occasional patches of forest, and much of the long 
feathery grass, which only grows in places well watered. This low 
land, the man said, is covered by water in the summer, and at that 
time there is a current all along by the wall. 

The jungle defied further progress. The guide said that the wall 
continues straight on southwards for twice the distance that we liad 
come. Wo now passed through an ordeal of many scratches, and 
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struck upon a path within the walls, running south-west. Keeping this 
general course, we walked I think a mile and a half, and eme^ed over a 
lino of brickwork on the same level with the top of the sandstone bank, 
and about a dozen yards within it. Now on the bank of the river I 
could not afford time to follow the wall line southwards, but from a 
good mark, (a large tree on the lower bank opposite the gap in the 
true bank,) I measured with a tape the distance to the apparent north- 
west corner of the city. This was 104 times 50 feet, or 5200 feet. 
From^this it appears that the natives* account is probably correct, and 
that the city of Pagan was at least two miles in length from north to 
south, and probably a mile in breadth from east to west. A thousand 
feet from the supposed north-west corner of Pagan begins the west wall 
of Tagoung. This runs directly north for 21 times 50 = 1200 feet, 
then turns with the bank of the river to the north-east for 500 feet, from 
which the north wall is apparently continuous along the creek in a duo 
eastward direction. The west wall of Tagoung is evidently a brickwork 
capping to the natural sandstone bulwark, and thus appears to he 
parallel with, hut somewhat to the west of the west wall of Pagan, 
which lies behind the natural hank. 

The whole was very prol>ahly an island in I’omote times, and it 
seems that insular or semi-insu1ar positions have been favorite sites 
for Burmese capitals ; e. g. “ Poukkan’* or Lower Pagan on “ Yunlilot” 
Island, Ava, and this the most ancient of all. 

The Thoogyeo who had left me after showing the Mwy Zi'ogoon 
Phra, now came down to the beach, and seemed a little puzzled at my 
measuring the old walls. His face bore a (juoor expression of doubt 
whether he had not committed a sin in allowing tins perhaps dan- 
gerous proceeding. He, however, spoke very civilly, and we parted the 
best of friends, he promising me all the information procurable, on my 
j.eturn. It was now 4 o’clock, and a very cold pull it was to reach 
the boat, which I found about 8 o’clock, moored beneath the bluff of 
Tongue, about eight miles up the river. This Tongue is said to have 
been a capital before Tagoung. Again near Myadoung is a place 
“ Thigine” on the west bank, called the Beloo Myo or Monsters’ city, 
where the walls are of stone, and other evidences of superhuman 
handiwork are talked of. This must be of interest. 

I fancy that in former times there were several petty states in the 
upper Irrawaddi valley, and that the Burmese chroniclers have merely 
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selected one at a time, and stringing backwards the genealogy of tlicir 
modern kings, manufactured the tale of a continuous monarchy with 
a shifting capital and dating from the first inroad of Hindoo princes 
into the valley up to the present time. I understand from Hindoos 
that they have in their books some accounts of an incursion of Hindoos 
into this country. 

The ancient extent of Hindoo \nHuence over Indo-China and 
tlie adjacent archipelago, I suppose to be a well-proved fact, and the 
prominence given in Burmaii chronicles to the advent of the Hindoo 
prince is very significant. 

I should have mentioned above, that the great extent of pond and 
lake, with the creeks of still water, make Tagoung a remarkably good 
fishing-place. Great quantities of fish arc dried, and much made into 
“ ngapee” and great numbers also ai’e taken alive to the capital. The 
§mal!-fisli are tlirowii into the boat and kept alive with frequent 
changes of the water. Tlie larger fish are strung by the gills, or the 
nose, or tlie lip, and so towed down the river till the market is reached, 
At the time of my visit, the cul-de-sac creek to the north of the city 
was closed at its mouth by a bamboo netting, and the fish above were 
being narcotised with some bark, that I am as yet unacquainted with. 
I'he fisli above the net being all taken, the net is removed, when after 
five or six days, fish enter the creek again and the process is repeated. 
At this creek and on the river in the neighbourhood of Tagoung, the lish- 
eaLing birds are particularly numerous. A few speeiinens I have shot 
and liad skinned ; among them the Scissor-hill (Khimops nigra) and 
another very handsome web-footed bird of the size of a duck, with a 
long neck and a sharp pointed beak. It swims with only its head and 
nei'k out of the water, but watches for its prey most generally on the 
low sand banks, or on some projecting piece of drift wood. Its food 
is small fish. The Darter. 
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Note on tie Gihhcnof Tenasserimy Ryhhates ' Ur.—By Lieut, -Col. 

S. K. Ttckell ; in a letter to k, Gkotb, Es^. 

I send ii transcript from my Mammalian collection of wliat I had 
recorded of Hylobates lar, at least of its wild and tame habits. Notes 
on its osteology and soft anatomy and structure, you will not require, 
as 3 ’'ou have a specimen by you, which I suppose from what you say 
of its paralysis will not live long. The one you have, must have been 
about IJ year old when I sent it you. Doubtless captivity has 
checked its growth. I give the dimensions taken of an adult one, but 
I think 1 have seen them larger, and the males are larger than the 
females, (as in all monkeys). 

The Bunucso and Talains never keep monkeys of any kind a.s |>ets. 
The Karens sometimes do. Of the Shans 1 cannot speak, but luniig 
Budhists they probably do not either. 

Hylobates Lar (Ogilby.) 

The Ififlohates Jar is found in great abundance in all the forests 
skirting the hills, which run from north to south through tlu' [)ro- 
vince of Tenasserim. They ascend the hills tlicinselves u{> to an 
tdevation of 3,000 to 3,500 feet above sea level, but not higher, and 
are usually met with in parties of from 8 to 20, composed of indivi- 
duals of all ages. It is rare to see a solitary one ; occasionally, how- 
ever, an old male will stay apart from the (lock, peri^ho;! on the 
summit of some vast tree, whence his howls arcj heard for miles 
around. The forests whitdi these animals inhabit, resound with theij* 
cries from sunrise to al»()ut 0 A. M. Tlwur usual call may be thus 
rendci’ed. 



The sounds varying from the deep notes of the adults to the sharp 
treble of the young ones, During these vocal ellbrts they appear to 
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resort to th(^ extreme summits of the loftiest trees, and to call to ea( 3 li 
other from distant parts of the jungle. After 9 or 10 a. m! they 
become silent and are engaged feeding on fruit, young leaves, buds, 
shoots and insects, for which they will occasionally come to the 
ground. When approached, if alone, they will sometimes sit close, 

i L y doubled up in a thick tuft of foliage, or 

behind the fork of a tree near the top, so 
screened as to be quite safe from the shot 
of the sportsman. The sketch in the mar- 
gin may show how effectually a single 
^ gunner may b(? baffled in his attempts to 

secure a specimen. With a companion the 
manmuvre of course is useless. But indeed when forced from its con- 
cealment and put to flight, the Gibbon is not easily shot. It swings 
from branch to branch with its long arms, shaking the boughs all 
around, flings itself from prodigious heights into denser foliage, and is 
quickly concealed from view by intervening trees. 

if hit, there is no animal more tenacious of life, and its eHbrt.s 
when desperately wounded to cling to the branch, and drag itself into 
some fork or nook where to hiteli itself and die, e.Kcite amusement and 


compassion. 

'rhe Gibbon (if we restrict that name to this species) is not nearly 
so light and active as its congener II, hoolock, (the “Tooboung’^ 
of the Arakanese,) which latter species is not liable to vary in colour, 
being always black, with the hands and feet concolorous, and the 
supercilia only white, instead of a circle of that colour all round the 
face. The Gibbon, moreover, walks less readily on its hind legs than 
the hoolock, having frequently to prop and urge itself along by its 
knuckles on the ground. In sitting it often rests on its elbows and 
will lie readily on its back. Anger it shows by a fixed steady look, 
with the mouth held open, and the lips occasionally retracted to show 
the canines, with which it can bite severely, but it more usually 
strikes with its long hands, which are at such times held dangling, 
and shaken in a ridiculous manner, like a person who has suddenly 
burnt his fingers. It is, on the whole, a gentle peat*eablc animal, very 
timid and so wild as not to bear confinement if captured adult. The 
young seldom reach maturity when deprived of liberty. They are 
born generally in the early part of the cold weather, a single one at 
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a birtli, two being as rare as twins in tlie human race. The young 
one sticks to its mother’s body for about seven months and then be- 
gins gradually to slnft for itself. So entirely does tins animal confine 
itself to its hands for locomotion about the trees, that it holds any 
thing it may have to carry by its hind hands or feet. In this way 1 
have seen them scamper oflp with their plunder, out of a Karen plan- 
tain garden in the forest. 

I have had many of these animals while young in confinement. 
They were generally feeble, dull, and querulous, sitting huddled upon 
the ground, and seldom or never climbing trees. On the smooth sur- 
face of a matted floor they would run along on their feet and slide on 
their hands at the same time. By being fed solely on plmitains, or 
on milk and rice, they were apt to lose all their fur, presenting in 
their nude state a most ridiculous ap})earan(*e. Few recovered from 
this state : but a change of diet, especially allowing them to help 
themselves to insects, enabled some to come round, resuming their 
natural covering. For the most pai*t they were devoid of tho.se 
pranks and tricks which are exhibited by the young of the Mncacus 
and InuuSy though occasional!}'’ and if not tied up, they would gambol 
about witli cats, pups, or young monkeys. 

The tawny and the black varieties of the Gibbon appear to mix 
indiscrimin.ately together. The Karens in the 'renasserim provinces 
consider there is a third variety which they name “ Khayoo paba,” 
and the Talains “ Woot-o-padyn” (blue ape). This is probably the 
party-coloured or mottled phase of the animal, which occui’s very often 
to the southward, in Malacca. The pale variety is more numerous in 
the district of Amher,st than the black one. 

Hylohates lar extends southward to the Straits, and northward to 
tlie northerly confines of Pegoo (British Burma) : whether it is found 
throughout Burma proper or not, 1 cannot ascertain. To the west of 
the spur dividing British Burma from Arakan, and throughout the 
latter province into the mountains east of Chittagong, is found only 
Hylohates hoolock. And further northward in the forests and hills 
of Cachar, Muunipoor and Asam exists either a third species, (not yet 
I believe distinguished by naturalists,) or if the same species as M, 
hoolochy so strongly modified as to be lai’ger and stouter, with a 
totally diffel'ent call, and subject to vary in colour the same as E, lar 
which R. Imloch in Arakan is not. 
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I subjoin tlie dimensions of an adult male specimen of Hylohafeg 
lar shot near Hlyn«j bwiiy, Tenasserim province ; January, 1855, 
But I believe it attains a larger size. 

Length from crown to posteriors 1' 

Humerus 9^, Radius 9^', Hand 6", Total 2' 1". 

Femur Tibia 7t'\ Foot Total 1' 7i". 

Height when standing upright about 2' 6''. 

1 should not omit mentioning the peculiar manner in which this 
species drinks, and which is by scooping up the water in its long 
narrow hand, and thus conveying a miserably small (juantity at a time 
to its mouth. It is to be hoped the animal is nut inm-b troubled 
with thirst. 


Literary 1jvtelligei.ce. 

JExtrait du numoire de Mr. Holmboe mr Voriyine du systeme de 
poids de Vancienne ScmuUnavie* 

Pendant que Ic systcuno de poids de 1’ .ancienne Rome, constituant 
la livre de 12 onces ctait en usage dans une grande partie de I’Europe, 
la Scandinavie se s(;rvait d’un systeme tout different, comptant 1 
mork (pliltard dit marc) = 8 asrar (plur de eyrir, plutard dit ore). 

I eyris == 8 ortugar on ertugar (plur. de ortug). 

On est frappd de rcncontrer le meme systeme en usage dam 
r Inde meridionale moderne, ou, 

1 ^er est = 8 palas. 

1 pala = 3 tolas, 

et plus frappante encore est I’egalite dc la pesanteur des poids 
respectifs des deux contrees si ^loignees rune de I’autre. L’auteur 
donne deux listes de la pesanteur de Fonce (eyrir, pala) dans divers 
ctats de FEurope et de ITnde, d’ ou il resulte, que sa pesanteur, quoi- 
qu* un peu varianto, se trouve presqu’entre les mome bornes ici et U, 
ce qui est aussi le cas avec Fonce de plusieurs dtats Mahometans hors 
de ITndtJ. 

II est vrai que, depuis le moyen age, le marc de 8 onces a ^te en 
usage dans la plupart des dtats Europifens ; mais il faut remarquer, 
que Fon n’y s’en sert quo pour poser For, Fargent et un nombre tres 
limite d’ autres articles precieux, pendant que la livre de 12 onces 

* Communicated in a letter to Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra. 
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cst le poids principal pour les vivres et les marchandises. Les Scan- 
di naves au contraire se servent du marc, eyrir et ertag pour tout 
oljjet ponderable ; et la division de I’once en 3 unit^Js infereurcs ne se 
j'encontre nolle part hors de Scandinavie et de 1* Inde. 

L’auteur a fait des recherches pour trouver des traces du systeme 
dcs Scandinaves dans les contr^es, qu’ils passaient lors de leur emi- 
gration de I’Asie, et par lesquelles un cheniin de commerce tres fre- 
quente entretenait les relations entre I’Crient et le Nord jusqu’il 
I’invasion des Taid^ares. Le r(5sultat de ces recherches se borne a 
attircr I’attention sur un grand nombre de lingots d’argenii, (ju ’il y a 
une trentaine d’ann^es out ^te desenterres a Riazan, presqu’ au centre 
de la Russie. Or lo poids moyen de ces lingots repond de tres pres au 
poids du marc ancien des Scandinaves. Et a Eokhara on so sert 
aujourd’hui d’une once, dit Tolendak, dont le j)oids est presque egal 
a I’ancien eyrir. 

Quant a I’origine de I’cgalite des poids du Nord et de I’lnde, I’au- 
teur emet riiypothese, que 1(5 systeme a (5t6 ()tabli chez les ancetres 
eommuns des Ariens de Flnde et des peupl(5S du Nord. Pour sup- 
porter cet liypothesc il cite un certain nombre d’articles de civilisation, 
qui portent les monies ou prcsquo les memc's noms en Scandinavie et 
en Inde, — articles qui dcmontrent un degre de civilisation, qui doit 
iiccessairement avoir eu bcsoin d’un systeme de poids. Les emigres 
doivent done Tavoir apporte avec eux, les uns vers le Nord, les autres 
vers le Sud, 

Translation. 

&tfact from the Memoir of M. Ilolmboe on the origin of the Sys- 
tem of Weights in Ancient Scandinavia. 

While the system of weights of ancient Home, comprising the 
pound of twelve ounces was in use in a large part of Europe, Scandi- 
navia used a very different system, consisting of 

1 mbrk (afterwards marc) = 8 asrar (plural of eyrir, afterwards 
called ore), 

1 eyrir == 3 drtugar or ertugar (plural of ortug). 

One is struck at meeting with the same system in use in modern 
Southern India where 

1 sir = 8 palas, 

1 pala = 3 toiahs, 
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and still more striking is the equality of the respective weights, in 
two countries so far distant from each other. The autlior gives two 
lists of the weight of tlie ounce (eyrir, pala) in the different states of 
Europe and India, from which it appears, that although its weiglit 
varies somewhat, the variation has almost tlie same limits in both 
quarters, which is also true of the ounce in several Mahometan states 
external to India. 

It is true that the marc of 8 ounces has been in use in most Eu- 
ropean states since the middle ages : but it must be remarked that it 
is only employed there for the weighment of gold, silver, and a very 
limited number of other precious articles, while the pound of J2 
ounces is the cliief weight for provisions and merchandise. ^Phe 
Scandinavians on the contrary use the mare, eyrir and ertag, for every 
weighable object ; and the subdivision of the ounce into 8 units of 
lower value, is met with nowhere but in Scandinavia and India. 

The author has sought for traces of the Scandinavian system in 
the countries wliich that people traversed in their emigration from 
Asia, and through which passed a well-frequented commercial route, 
by which Eastern and Northern nations communicated, up to the tin)e 
of the Tartar invasion. The result of these researches is limited to 
drawing attention to a great number of ingots of silver which wero 
dug up at Uiazan, almost in the centre of Russia ; the weight of these 
ingots corresponds very closely to that of the ancient marc of the 
Scandinavians ; and at Bokhara, according to Tollendak, an ounce is 
still in use, the weight of which is almost equal to that of the ancient 
eyrir. 

As to the origin of this equality in the weights of the North and 
of India, the author suggests that the system was established by the 
common ancestors of the Arians of India and of the Northerns. In 
support of this view, he cites a certain number of articles of civiliza- 
tion which bear the same names in Scandinavia and India, — and 
which indicate a degree of civilization which must have absolutely 
required a system of weights. The emigrants then carried this with 
them ; some to the North, the others to the South. 


Jl. F. B. 
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Dr. E. Bunr.ER on (^dhttdyana ' b SauBhrit Grammar, 

I lately received through the kindness of my friend Mr. W. Stokes 
of Madras, part of a transcript of MS. 1071 (Alph. Cat. E. T, H. 
Col.) as well as the beginning and end of MSS. 1072 and 1073, 
which in the Catalogue ramnne as w'ell as in the Cat. Alph. are 
stated to contain the ancient grammar of ^akatayana, the predecessor 
of Ydska, Panini and the author of the Mahdbhashya. 

On examination, MS. 1071 proves to contain a copy of ^e 
nu^asana of ^akatayana with the Chintamani Viitti of Yaxavarman 
(beginning on fol. 31 of the original MSS., p. 149 of my transcript). 
The first thirty-one folios contain a compendium based on tlie same 
work, in the style of the Siddhantakaiimudi. Its author and title I am 
unable to ascertain, as it is full of breaks in the beginning and in the 
end. MS. 1072 contains a work called Prakriyasamgraba by Abha- 
yaeandra-siddhanta-suri, likewise giving sutras from the ^abdanu 9 i\sana, 
but if it is commentary or an abridgment of the original I cannot 
.say. MS. 1073 resembles closely MS. 1072 ; its title and author are 
not named. 

Though 1 only possess about ly p^kla of the first adhynya of the 
^abdanu^asana I venture to give a notice of the work witliout waiting 
for the completion of the transcript, as I think it can be proved satis- 
factorily, that that work really belongs to the predecessor of Panini. 
Besides, the above-mentioned compendium allows me to form a general 
idea of the whole work. 

In order to prove the correctness of the title given, I give the text 
of the introductory verses of the Chintamani : 

VitaragAya namah. 

f riyam kriyadvah sarvajiianajyotira na^varim. 

Vi9vam praka9ay-«cc^Wdwfl;«^V^*wfarthasadhanah. (1) 

N amastama(h) prabhavabhi bhutabhudyotahetave. 

Lokopakarine ^abdabrahmane dvAda 9 atmane. (2) 

Svasti 9 risakalajuanasamrajya, padamaptavan. 

Maha 9 ramana“Samghadhipatir-yah ^dkatayanah, (3) 

Eka 99 abdambudhimbuddhimantharena pramathya yah. 

Saya9ah 9 vi samuddadhre vi 9 vam vyakaranamritam. (4) 

Svalpagrantham sukhopayam sampmrnam yadupakramam. 
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(^Mdnugdsanam sarvam arhal*ccha sanvatparam. (5); 

Eshtirneshta na vaktavyam vaktavyam sutratah pritliak. 
Samkhy&tam nopasamkhyanam yasya gahddnu^dmne. (6) 
Tasyatimahatiui vrittim sambrityeyam laghiyasi. 
Sampurnalaxanavrittirvaxyate yaxamrmand. (7) 
Grantha-vistara-bbirunam sukumaradbiyamayam. 

^u^riisbadigunan kartum 9 astre sambaranodyamah. (8) 
C^ahddnugdsa7iasyd uYartbaya^ cmtdmane ridam. 

Vritter granthe pramanamtu shatsahasi^am nirupitain (9) 
Indracaij^^rddihhicgdhdiur yaduktam ^abdalaxanam 
Tadibastisamastam ca yannebasti iia tatkvacit. (10) 
Gamdhdtitpdthayor gaijadbatu lingdnugdsane lingagatam. 

Unadika nwiddmi ^‘esbam ni^^esbamatra vrittau vidyat. (.11) 
Babibalajaiiopyasya Vfitter abbyasavj-ittitah. 

Sainastamvdngmayam vetti varsbenaikena nicoayat. (12) 

Witb tbese statements we must compare the end ol' the first chap- 
ter, wbieli nms as follows ; 

Iti ^^abdamiyusane cintamani vrittau pratbamasyadbyayasya pra- 
thomah padali. 

Tbouf^ there can be no doubt that the MS. contains the work of 
^rdvatayana, still it remains to be proved that this ^rikatayaiia is the 
predecessor of Papini. For the name ^akatayana is a nomen gentile 
and does not originally designate one individual only. Besides we 
know from the commentaries on the Dhatupatba that there were two 
grammarians of this name. 

Fortunately it is not difficult to decide this question, as Panini 
quotes in three passages opinions of ^akatayana, — piijartham as the 
commentator.s .say. Two of these rules are found in the Iragment of 
the ^abdanu^asana, which I have before me, the third is wanting 
because it refer.s to a matter treated of in one of the later books. The 
rules referred to are the following : 

Panini teaches viii, 4. 46. 

Aco rahabhyam dve (soil, yare vfi). 

Consonants with the exception of h (and of course also of r) stand- 
ing after an r, or h, which is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, can, 
optionally, be doubled. 

And viii. 4. 47. 

Anaci ca. 
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(Tins doubling may also take place) if consonants except h and f, 
wbicli are preceded by a vowel or diphthong, are followed by any 
letter except vowels, diphthongs h or r, (or if they stand at the end 
of a word). 

In the following Sutras he gives exceptions to these rules and says 
S. 60. 

Triprabhfitishu ^akata^yanasya (na sy^t). 

If three or more consonants follow each other (which otherwise ful- 
fil the conditions stated above) the doubling shall not take place 
according to the opinion of yakatayana, c. g. 

f dkatayana allows only the pronunciation indra, not inndra. 

In the ^abddnu^asana we find the following corresponding rules : 

L 1, 117. 

Acohrohracah, (dve va syatam) Cintamani : Acah paro yo hak*ko 
replia 9 ca tabhyam parasya ahracah, hakaradrepha(laca 9 canyasya 
variiasya sthune dve rupe bhavato va, brahinnm brahma, sarvvah 
sarvah, dirgghah dirghali, ahraca iti kim, barhit, dahrah aham. 

Translation of the 8utra : 

Consonants except ‘ h’ or ‘ r’ following an ‘ h’ or ‘ r,’ which is pre- 
ceded by a vowel or diphthong, may optionally be doubled. * 

Sutra 1. 1. 118. 

Adirghat. 

Cint&mani : 

Adfrghiidacah parasy^ hracah-sthane dve rfipe bhavato vS, daddhy- 
atra dadhyatra, patthyodanam pathyodanain, tvakk tvak, tvagg tvag, 
go-nu-ttratah go-nu-tratah, anvityadhikarat (from Sutra 115 ^aronu 
dve) kutvadau kutve dvitvam, adirghadeka halityanuktva na samyage 
(Sutra 119) tvaciti (Sfitra, 101) yogadvayarambhat, virame pyayama- 
de^ah ahraca iti kim sahyam,(?) varyyah, aryyah titan, adirghaditi kim, 
sutram, patram, vak. 

Translation of the Sutra ; 

Consonants except h and r preceded by a short vowel and followed 
by any letters (except those specified in the following rules) or Vira- 
ma, may optionally be doubled. 

Sfitra I. 1. 119. 

Na samyage.’’^ 

Cintamani. 


* MS. na samyago. 
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Halonantarah samyagah, samyage pare ahracah stMne dve rupe na 
bhavatali, iiidrah, (kritsnam.) 

Translation of tlio Siitra : 

If consonants except h and r are followed by a group of consonants, 
the doubling does not take place. 

The last SMra apparently contains the opinion ascribed to ^dkata- 
yana by Pacini in his rule VIII. 4. 50. At the same timo it must be 
observed that Panini says in VIIL 4. 52. 

Adirghadackyanfim, — All the A 9 aryas forbid the doubling of a 
letter preceded by a long vowel, and that 9iikatayana who must be 
regarded as one of the Acharyas teaches the same thing in the Sutra 
118 just quoted. 

The second passage occurs Pan. VIII. 2. 18. After having taught 
VIII. 3. 17. that the Visarga must be changed to y after a penultimate 
* a,’ ‘ a’ and ‘ o’ in the words aghah, bhoh, bhagah ho (VIII. 3. 18.) 
continues. 

Vyor laghuprayatnatarah *^^d v and y (following 

«, d or 0 in the three words mentioned) are to be pronounced with less 
effort (movement of the tongue) than usually — according to the opi- 
nion of 9^at^yana. 

^akatayana’s sutra, I. 1, 154, contains precisely the same rule. 

He teaches I, 1, 153. 

Vyosliya gho bho bhagoh, (scil. gluk). 

CintAmani. 

Avarnadagho bho bhago ctyetobhya^ca parasya padantasya vakft- 
rasya yaktirasya cawhipare glug bhavati (gluk supplied from sutra 
152), vrixa hasati (?) vrixavri^cama caxanovrica (?) ; deva yanti ; 
agho hasati, bho dadati, bhago dehi j padanta iti kim, gavyam, jayyam, 
bhavyam. 

Translation, 

A final ‘ v’ and * y’ following a short or long * a,’ or the words 
aghoh, bhoh, bhagoh, must be elided before soft sounds (vowels, diph- 
thongs and soft consonants). 

Shtra I. 1. 164. 

Acyaspashta^ca, (ghig). 

OintAmani. 

Avarn&d-agho-bho-bhagobhya^ca paryoh pad&ntantayorvyoraci pare 
glugaspasht^h avyakta 9 ruti 9 clUanuo bhavati, patau pa^av'^u, tau tay'^u, 

2 £ 
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aglio u aghoy'*u, aglioatra aghoy'atra, bho iitra bhoy'atra, bliago atra 
bhagoy'atra, gluci gita iti sandhipratishedbah. 

Note . — In the cases mai-ked by * the MS. has y and v instead 
of y', v'. 

Translation. 

And if V and g {in this position) are followed by a vowel or diph- 
thong, then the elision is not clearly audible ; (i. e. the pronunciation 
of the D and y is unarticulated and the letters are hardly audible). 

I add the explanation of the word aspashtah given in the above- 
mentioned compendium. There we read : 

... aspashtah aspashtayrutih pra^ithila sthanakaranaparispanda 9 ca asan- 
nah vakuro y^kara^ca. ..... 

Again it must bo observed that Pacini says VI FI. 3. 22. hali sarves- 
t ham — All the (old) grammarians prescribe the loss of such a v and y, 
lif it is followed by consonants j and this rule is certainly contained in 
^akatayana’s Sutra, I. 1, 153. 

After this, I think, there can be hardly any doubt that the author 
of the ^abdunu^usana was the predecessor of PAnini. 

But, in order to make doubly sure, I will adduce another proot for 
this relation, which seems to me to be still more conclusive, 

PApini teaches V. 2. 121* : vaeo gminih. 

The word vac takes the affix gmini (in the meaning of matu). 

The Calcutta Pandits who prepared the lirst edition of Panini 
understood the Siitra so, that the real form of the affix was gmin, and 
consequently fonned the monster vaggmin (with double g.). They 
even misled Dr. Boethlingk (see his note to the Sutra). Benfey* 
and Aufrechtt understood the Siitra rightly and formed vagmin. The 
latter form alone occurs in literature, and is the only correct one. 
The obscurity of the Sutra is caused by Panini’s negligence. He has 
omitted to state that the letter ‘ g’ is prefixed to 7nin only in order 
to indicate that the final of vdc does not become nasal, as it ought, 
according to the Sandhi rules. He has taken the Sutra, with a slight 
alteration, from ^AkatAyana’s grammar, where according to the Com- 
pendium, it is read thus : vAco grain. 

It is perfectly intelligible in ^akatAyana’s system, as there a pre- 
fixed * g’ constantly means “ no Sandhi.’* The author of the Com- 
pendium says in commenting on the Sutra : 

* VoUst. Sonkt, gr. aff. min. t UnSdisdtras glossary s. v. vdgmin. 
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. GakAro-minasikanivrittyarthah. 

The letter ‘ g’ is put in order to forbid the nasal. 

On other occasions ^ak. forrr >8 gluk ( g + Ink) in order to indicate 
an elision which causes hiatus, e. g. in deva Ayanti for devah Ayanti. 
(See the above Sutra I. 1. J53 and the Cintamani thereon). Here we 
have a clear instance, where a Sutra of Panini presupposes the exist- 
ence of the system of ^akatayana. 

Por an abstract of the contents of the first and second half-pada 
of the first Adhyaya I must refer to the Journ. B. B. 11. A. S. Here 
I must content myself with saying that they contain Samg'na, Pari- 
bhasha, Sandhi rules, and the beginning of the declension. 

From a comparison of these rules with the corresponding ones of 
Paijini as well as other parts occurring in the Compendiiim, it can be 
clearly established that Paniui’s grammar is a very much amplified 
and corrected edition of yAkatayana’s, and by no means what we 
should call, an independent and original work. 

A great many technical terms and names of affixes and roots ho 
has directly borrowed from his predecessor : c. g. 

1. Technical terms. 

Yuvan, vrlddha (whicli Panini uses sometimes for gotra, upasarga, 
avyaya, taddhita, krit, dirgha, pluta, hrasva, nap, sup, dhatu, pratyaya, 
ghi, ghu, etc. 

2. Affixes. 

Vatii, dati, ^na, 9 ap, 9 !, ngi, dAc, evi, jhi, 9 atri. 

8 . Hoots. 

Krin. The commentaries give the roots, as fiir as I have observed, 
always in the same forms as PAnini. The part of the text before contains 
no other roots than krin. As ^akatayana’s DhAtupAtha is in exist- 
ence, I hope to be able hereafter to give further details on the subject. 

4. The Ganas resemble very closely those of Panini. In the Com- 
pendium I find the Gana svarAdi at full length, and it is nearly the 
same as that given by the Calcutta Paiidits in their edition of Panini, 
except that it comprises also the gana prudi. Besides I find the ganas 
uryadi and saxadadi mentioned in ^akatayana’s grammar. The Gana 
pAtha belonging to ^Akatayana’s 5 abdAnu 9 asana is said to be in exist- 
ence. • 

Besides many entire Sutras have been borrowed by PAnini from his 

2 E 2 
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predecessor, e. g. Tirontardhau I. 4. 7]. unddayo bahulam, III. 3. 1. 
nirvanovdte, VIII. 2. 50. etc. 

One of the questions, connected with this book, which will perhaps 
excite the greatest interest is, whether ^akatdyana really was a Jaiiia 
or Bauddha, as we are led to think on account of his title maha^i-a-* 
manasamghadhipati “ moderator of the convention of the great ^ra- 
manas.” The word samgha — “ convention” — shows, that he belonged 
either to the Bauddhas or Jain as, and his commentators, who are all 
Jainas, of course desire to show that he was of the latter persuasion. 

I cannot venture to express at present any definite opinion on the 
subject. But I believe that ^akatayana was not a Braliman, and 
should not be at all astonished, if it were established by additional 
evidence, which I hope will soon come into my hands, that ho was a 
follower of ^^kyamuni. 


JExtract from a letter from L. Boweino, Usg., dated Bangalore^ 
22ind March, 1864. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that the Malndd or hill 
portion of Mysore through which 1 have recently marched, possesses 
a great number of inscriptions, some of the Anagerudi dynasty, others 
of the Kadamba Kajas, and others again of the Skeri House who 
ruled these wild tracts up to the time of Hydcr Ali. The inscriptions 
are, with very few exceptions, in what is called Hale Kannada or old 
Canarese, and are read with difficulty. They are invariably on large 
slabs placed upright in the ground, and generally with no protection 
from the weather. A great many of these inscriptions were copied 
and sent to Bengal by Dr. Buchanan, who visited Mysore under orders 
from Government in the beginning of the century and wrote a very 
interesting account of his tour, in three volumes. Mr. Walter Elliot 
also, of the Madras C. S., collected a gi-eat number of these inscrip- 
tions, but I do not know whether the results of his labours were com- 
municated to the Society at Calcutta. I purpose some day, if I can 
secure the services of a qualified copyist, to have all that can be found 
in the country copied systematically. 

The most interesting traces of ancient time that I have seen in the 
Malnad are those of the Jain'secl^rians. Formerly there was a noted 
dynasty of Jain Eajas, called the Belal Bai Eajas, who ruled both above 
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and below the ghats, their head-quarters being at Ilalcbid where there 
is a splendidly carved temple. It is fifteen miles from Hassan. These 
Jain llajas fell before the followers of Shankar Achdrya and the Vais- 
navas about 800 years ago, the last Jain liaja having deserted his 
faith and become a believer in Vishnu, taking the name of Vishnu 
Vardliana. The head of the Smartas, the Sringagiri Swami, is now 
supreme in the Malnad country. However, Jains are fetill found in 
great numbers, and, in the remoter parts, the Heggades or Potails 
are generally of that faith, so that it is not unusual to find in a 
village a Jain Basti, as the covered-in temples are called, with a large 
standing image of one of the twenty-four personifications. The pre- 
sent principal seat of the Jain religion is Sravana Belgul, about fifty 
miles north of Mysore, wliere there is a colossal statue of Gomatesh- 
war hewn out of the summit of a hill, and looking northwards over 
the country. It is about forty-five feet high, and, though too broad 
in the shoulder and arms, is a fine figure. The legs are dwarfed, owing 
I presume to the figure having been undertaken on so gigantic a scale, 
that great expense would have been entailed by carving the lower 
extremities down to their full length. In the “ Basti,” in the centre 
of which this image stands, tliere are seventy-two figures about three 
feet high, all of black stone, representing the different attributes of 
the divinity, each on its own vdhana or vehicle. I incline to tliink 
that if the history of the Jains in the western part of M^'^sore were 
methodically taken up and investigated, it would be an interesting 
subject of research. There are few literate men in the hills j and th6 
Brahmins are very ignorant regarding all inscriptions, as an instance 
of which I may mention, that when at KaUs, near the sources of 
the Tungabhadra river, I enquired whether there were in the Devas- 
than there any incised slabs, and ivas answered in the negative ; but 
on visiting it in the evening, I found twenty-six stone Sh^sanas in 
Canarese (one of Salivfihan 1132), one in Bevanagari and two on 
copper plates. This part of the country is, however, very wild, andj 
«o far as I could ascertain, no European had been to Gangfimul (the 
sources of the Tungabhadra) for twenty years before my visit. There 
is a proverb that the Kalas Milgani (Taluk) is a country of 3000 
pagodas, 6000 hills, and 12,000 devils. The scenery in it is very line. 
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For March, 1864. 

* The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
on the 2ud instant. 

Dr. T. Anderson, Vice-President in the cliair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The annual accounts of the Society for 1863, were submitted. 

It was proposed by Colonel Dickens, and seconded by Mr, 
.Blanford, that the thanks of the Society be voted to the auditors for 
their labours in auditing the Society's accounts. The pro])osition 
was carried unanimously. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From Lieutenant R. C. Beavan, a copy of Westwood’s 
Oriental Entomology,” 

2. From Baboo Prosonno Coomar Tagore, two copies of the 
Ddyabhitga with six commentaries, published by himself. 

3. Prom W, T. Blanford, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India for Bombay, specimens of land crabs and 
a grouse. 

4. Prom His Highness Hekekyan Boy, c. E., a copy of his 
treatise on Egyptian Chronology. 

Colonel Guthrie exhibited a remarkably line pair of Wapiti 
horns. 

The Chairman announced that a deputation had waited upon the 
Right Hon’ble Sir John Lawrence, with the following address requesting 
His Excellency to become the patron of the Society, and that he had 
been pleased to accept the office in the terms of the subjoined reply. 
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ADDRESS. 

“ To Ills Exckllency the Rioiit Hon’ele Sib 
Joirx Laiiid Maie Lawiience, Baht., o, c. b., k, s. l, 

J£er Majesty's Viceroy and Gocermr-Qencral of India, 

‘‘ On the part of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, we, its President 
and Members, respectfully solicit that your Excellency will be pleased 
to accept the office of patron of the Society. 

“ Founded in 1784, by Sir William Jones, the Asiatic Society has, 
for 80 years, devoted its labours to the advancement of Asiatic 
science, whether that science be the record of the works of man, 
or the investigation of the phenomena and laws of nature. The 
history, literature and philo,sophy of India, tlie laws .and customs of 
its people, the architecture of its ancient cities, and the languages 
and dialects of its numerous races of past and present time, have 
been largely recorded and elucidated by the labours of the many 
eminent men whom the Society has been proud to enroll as its 
members. On the other hand, the geography .and physical structure 
of India and Southern Asia, the Fauna and Flora of this and 
neighbouring countries, their climatal phenomena and the physical 
laws of nature, to a knowledge of which modern civilization is so 
largely indebted, have equally been objects of the studious researches 
of the Society, and the numerous volumes of its publications, and 
the barge and valuable collections in its museum, amply testify to 
the zeal and skill with which these objects have been pursued. 

“ Furthermore in all questions bearing on the material progress of 
this country, the Asiatic Society has ever taken an active interest, 
and much valuable information on the mineml resources of India, 
on the geography and people of the frontiers, on the practicability 
of new trade routes, and similar matters directly affecting the wealth 
or intelligence of the countr}^, has been amassed and recorded in the 
researches and journals of the Society. 

To the co-operation of the Indian Government and the enlightened 
ippreciation and sympathy of your Excellency’s predecessors, the 
lovernors-General and Viceroys of India, the Society has been in no 
imall degree indebted for that measure of success which has attended 
ts labours. The establishment of the geodesical, geological and 
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hydrographic surveys of India, and of botanic gardens under the 
superintendence of a scries of able and accomplished men of science, 
the formation of an Oriental fund for the publication and diffusion 
of ancient Indian literature, the appointment of a Government 
archaeologist, and the grant of pecuniary aid which the Asiatic 
Society has for many years past received from Government for the 
support and extension of its museum, bear ample witness both to the 
independent and co-operative action of Government in furthering 
those objects, for the advancement of which the Society was originally 
founded. The contemplated transfer of the Society’s collections to 
Government as the nucleus of an imperial museum, and the measures 
now pending for a more general and systematic registration of 
meteorological observations, are further actual evidence of a similar 
enlightened disposition, and in your Excellency’s acceptance of tho 
office of its patron, the Society will receive an assimance tliat under 
your Excellency’s rule, the advancement of science in its widest 
sense, the rescue from oblivion of the records of the past, the obser- 
vation and orderly co-ordination of actual phenomena under tho 
influence of human thought, and the wider diffusion of the embodied 
results of human experience for the instruction of the future, will not 
less than heretofore be deemed worthy objects of an enlightened and 
progressive Government.” 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S EEPLY. 

THE PfiSSIOENT AND MeMBEES OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETX 
OF Bengal. 

“ Gentlemen, — “ I accept with pleasure the office of patron of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and I can assure you of my earnest desire 
to do all that I legitimately can, for the furtherance of the important 
objects which the Society has at heart. 

“ I have perused with much interest tho statement embodied in the 
address just presented, regarding the results already accomplished by 
the Society, and the ends towards which it is still striving. I am 
persuaded that the Society’s operations are well worthy of co- 
operation and encouragement on the part of the Government in this 
country, in that they foster those scientific studies which practically 
conduce to civilization, and to material progress j while on the 
other hand, they effect great moral good by guarding the valuable 
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associations of the past ; and by keeping alive our symj)athies with 
the Oriental mind and character. Thus it is, that the work of 
your Society conduces both to European and to Native interests in 
India, and tends to strengthen the bonds of miion between the rulers 
and the people. 

“ I trust, gentlemen, that we may preserve the memories and tradi- 
tions of the gi\)at and good imni who have adorned this Society during 
the eighty years of its existence, and that the example of their learning 
and wisdom may animate and inspirit us in our efforts for the future. 

“I beg that you will receive the expression of my best wishes for the 
continued success and prosperity of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’* 

(Signed) “John Lawkence.” 

Calcutta^ ^th Fchniaryj lS6 t. 

Letters from Messrs. II. Stainforth, A. M. Monteath, Captain .1. 
Davidson and Major A. D. Dickens, announcing their withdrawal 
Irom the Society were recorded. 

The following gcntbinen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : 

H. 11. Spearman, Esq.; 0. 3. Wilkinson, Esq,; F. A. Pellew, 
Plsq., 0. s. ; Baboo Jagaddnund Mookeijee ; Lieutenant E. A. 
Trevor, Dr. W. J. Palmer and Lieutenant G. M. Bowie. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting — 

J. L. Stewart, Esq., M. i)., Assistant Surgeon, Lahore, — proposed 
by the President, and seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Professor H. Blochmann, — proposed by Captain Lees, and seconded 
by Mr. II. F. Blanford. 

The ilev. W. G. Cowie, Domestic Chaplain to the Bight Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, — ^[iroposed by the Bishop, and seconded by 
the Rev. M. D. C. Walters. 

The Hon’blo Maharaja Mirza Vijaya-ram Gajapati Raz, Munniam 
vSultan Bahadur of Vizianagram, — proposed by Rajah Sutto Shum 
Ghosal Bahadoor, and seconded by Moulvi Abdool Luteef Khan 
Bahadoor. 

Communications were received — 

I. From R. H. Barnes, Esq., abstract of the meteorological 
observations taken at Gangarowa near Kandy, in Ceylon, for July 
and August, 1863. 
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2. From Baboo Gopeenauth Sen, an abstract of the results of 
the hourly meteorological observations taken at the Surveyor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, for December last. 

S, From the Punjab Auxiliary Committee to the Asiatic Society, 
through Dr. A. Neil, the following papers — 

I. On the geological features, &c., of the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Bunnoo and the sanitarium of Shaikh Boodeen. 

IT. Extract from a report by Captain H. Mackenzie on the anti- 
quities of Guzerat. 

III. Inscription on the Dliarian Baolee. 

IV. Inscription on the Mugbura at Hailan. 

V. Illustrated table of coins occurring in the bazars of the 
district. 

4. From Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. Tytler, through Mr. Grote, 
observations on a few species of Geckos alive in lus i)ossession. 

Baboo Eajendra Lai Mitra then read his paper on the Buddhist 
remains of Sultangunge. 

The paper having been reail, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Baboo for his interesting remarks. 

In conseciuenco of the lateness of the hour, the paper on the 
antiquities of Guzerat by Captain Mackenzie was not read. 

The meeting was then made special, pursuant to notice, in order 
to decide upon the proposition of the Council, relative to the transfer 
of the Society’s museum to Government. 

The Chairman reported to the meeting, that in accordance with a 
vote passed at the ordinary monthly meeting in January last, the 
correspondence with Government on tlie subject of the transfer of the 
museum had been circulated to non-resident members, and their votes 
talien on the following proposition : — 

“ That the Comicil be authorized to enter into definite and conclu- 
sive arrangements with the Government of India, relative to the 
proposed transfer of the Society’s museum, in accordance with the 
terms of the correspondence.” 

The result was — 

For the proposition, 73. 

Against, 1. 

Majority in favor of transfer, 72. 
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The proposition was then put to the vote of the meeting by tho 
Chairman, and the votes were found to be as follows : — 

For the transfer 17. 

Against, none. 

Tho sum of the votes of resident and non-resident members were 
therefore as follows : — 

For the proposition. 

Resident members, 17 

Non-resident members, 73 

Total, 90 

And the proposition was carried. 


For April, 1804. 

Tho monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was lield on the 6th instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From his Highness Prince Gliolam Mohammad, a copy of 
“Blagdon’s History of India,” and a copy of his revision of a work 
entitled “ The History of Hyder Shah and of his Son Tippoo Sultan,” 
with a framed portrait of his father, Tippoo Sultan. 

2. From the editor of the Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, the 
three first numbers of his magazine for 1864. 

3. From Caj^tain C. Mead, Royal Artillery, through Baboo 
Rajendra Lai Mitra, a stone slab from Buddha Gaya bearing a San- 
sciit inscription. 

4. From Major H. Raban, ear-rings worn by a Rengmah Naga 
chief, being made of the hair of three enemies of the Angarai Naga 
tribe, killed in fight. 

5. From Col. J. C. Brooke, specimens of minerals from the 
Aravalli Mountains. 

6. From Dr. Anderson, two botanical and some zoological pam- 
phlets. 


Against it. 
0 
1 

1 


2 r 2 
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7. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of Victor Langlois’ “ le Tr<?.sor 
ties chartes d’Armenie ou Cartulaire do la Cliancellcrie Koyalo dos 
Boupdniens.” 

The Secretary exhibited some photographs by A. C. Crommelin, 
Esq., of the fossil lately discovered by Major Go wan, in tlm Maha- 
deva sandstone of Central India. He had received information from 
Mr. Carnac that the fossil in question was now on its way to Cahaitta, 
and it would be necessary to await its arrival before its nature could 
be confidently determined. 

Colonel Guthrie exhibited a pair of elephant tusks of unusual size. 

A letter from Dr. Archer intimating his desire to withdraw from 
the Society was recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

J. L. Stewart, Esq., M. D. ; H. Blochmann, Es(|. ; the Rev. W. G. 
Cowie ; and the Hon’ble Maharaja Mirza Vijaya-rdm Gajapati Raz, 
Munniam Sultan Bahadur. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting : — 

Dr. Bird, Civil Surgeon, Howrah, — proposed by Mr. Blanford, 
seconded by Dr. Anderson. 

N. S. Alexander, Esq., c. s., — proposed by Mr. W, L. HeeJey, 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

Dr. J. B. Barry, — proposed by Mr. Blanford, seconded by Dr. 
Partridge. 

G. W. Cline, Esq., — proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded 
by Mr. W. L. Hcelcy. 

Baboo Rama Nath Bose, — proposed by Baboo Rajendra Lai Mitra, 
seconded by Baboo Jadava Krishna Sifilia. 

The following letter from J. Mulheran, Esq., on the subject of 
the caves of Ajunta and Ellora, addressed to Colonel Tliuillier, was 
read : — 

“ Having lately visited the Fort of Dowlatabad, and the eaves of 
Ellora and Ajunta, and taken a number of photographs of the same, 
in compliance with the wish expressed in your letter of the 6th 
October, 1863, 1 beg prominently to notice that there is a large slab 
in one of the recesses of the Jumma Musjid of the Dowlatabad 
Fort, which is covered with Pali characters similar to those in cave 
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No. 26 at Ajunta. I beg to add that I have no doubt that tliis 
building, although now known as the Junima Musjid, existed long 
prior to the times of Mahomed, and that it was originally used as 
an audience hall by the ancient kings of the country. It is upwards 
of 150 feet in length, and has three rows of remarkable stone pillars 
running along its entire length. Since its occupation by Mahome- 
dans a dome of brick lias been added to the centre. 

“2. As Dowlatabad was formerly known as Deoghur, and is 
believed to have been fortified by Buddbists, I feel convinced that a 
translation of the characters to which I have referred, will throw 
light not only upon the date of the fort itself, but upon the dates 
of the neighbouring caves of Mllora and Ajunta. The inscription at 
present is covered with cJmna7n, or rather with two or three coats 
of wliite-wash ; but having removed a [)ortiou of tlieso, I am able 
to .state that tlie cliaractcrs are in perfect [)rcsei’vation. A sketch 
accompanie.s [this letter] showing tlie position of the slab rtderred to, 
which is nearly 4 feet square, and has, I believe, liitlierto cscajied 
notice. 

“ 8. Owing to the kind aid of Major Gill, who has charge of the 
Ajunta caves, I was able to take a dense negative of the interior 
of cave No. 26, and as he has already furnished the Madras govern- 
ment with facsimiles of the Pali in.scription of the Ajunta excava- 
tions, I would rc.spectfully suggest his being asked, through the 
R(>sident of Hydrabad, to furnish a copy of the inscription in the 
recess of the Dowlatabad Jumma Musjid. 

“ 4. No reference having been made to the caves at Mahore in 
any work hitherto published, I beg to mention that Captain Pear- 
son accompanied me over portions of those in one of the ravines 
under the town of Mahore, and that they ai’c similar in character 
to the caves of Ellora aud Ajunta, All, however, arc at present 
more than half full of mud, little more than the heads and arms of 
the sculptured figures being visible. 1 beg further to notice that 
there are a number of remarkable stone temples known as Himar- 
panti, or Demon erections, scattered over the country between Ellora 
and the Qodavery, which the people admit to be of Jiuddliist origin ; 
the tradition relating to them having reference to one of the Buddhist 
kings of Ceylon of the name of Raon, who is annually slaugl.tered in 
effigy by Hindoos of all denominations. 
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** 5. I have not yet been able to obtain access to papers in the 
possession of the Jains of Berar, which would, 1 f(»ol convinced, throw 
light upon much that is interesting in the habits and customs of a 
people that formerly ruled the greatest portion of India. I have, 
however, lately been informed that Dr. Hang of Poona has succeeded 
in obtaining possession of a number of Jain books in the Pali cha- 
raeter, and that he intends to iise them in illustration of the Jain 
literature and history, 

6, If considered necessary, I will furnish photographs of some 
of the most remarkable of the Himarpanti temples, giving views of 
theii interiors as well as of their elevation. The most ancient are 
sunk three or four feet below the levtd of the suiTounding ground, 
and are so covered in as to be barely perceptible to those ignorant 
of their locality.” 

The Council submitted for the approval of the Society, the following 
report from the Philological Committee, which had been adopted by 
them : — 

REPORT. 

The Philological Committee recommend to the Council that the 
following offers to edit works in the Bihliotheca Indica be accepted: — ■ 

1. From Pundit Jayanarayana Tarkapanchiinana, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Sanscrit College, to edit the Nyhga Bhushya of 
Viitsy^yaua, 

This is a very rare work. Three MSS. are available for the text. 
It is the earliest commentary on the Ny^iya aphorisms, and is of the 
utmost importance for ascertaining the doctrines of the ancient a,s 
opposed to the modem Naiyayika school. It will occupy about two 
Fasciculi. 

2. From Dr, Mason of Tounghoo, to print a Pali Grammar 
prepared by him from a Native Grammar found in a Burmese monastery. 
Mr. Grote and Dr. Sprenger formerly reported favourably upon the 
MSS. Dr. Mason proposes printing the Grammar at the “ Tounghoo 
Karen Institute Press,” and requests that he may have 100 copies. 

3. From Pundit Efimniirayana, to edit the Sutras of Asvahiyana 
with the Vritti. This is the authority for the sacrilicial ceremonies of 
the Hotris or Priests connected with the liig Veda. It will occupy 
about six Fasciculi, 
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4. From Captain Lees, to superintend the editing by a Moulavy 
of the poem of Eamyn and Wais. The Philological Committee refer 
for an account of this most rare and valuable ancient Persian poem 
(translated from the Pehlevi) to the letter from Dr. Sprenger in the 
Journal No. II. for 1863. Only one MS. is known to be extant, and 
it is of great importance that a poem possessing so many claims to 
our notice should bo preserved by printing from the many accidents 
incidental to MSS. in sucli a climate as Bengal. 

Communications were received — 

1. From Lieut.-Colonel K. C. Tytler, “ Observations on keeping 
salt-water fish alive for a considerable time.” 

2. From 11. F. Blanford, Esq., A note on the late liail-stonn in 
Calcutta. 

3. From Colonel J. C. Brooke, through Captain W. N. Lees, 
A paper descriptive of Tlic Mines of Khetree in Jvajpootana.” 

4. From Captain H. G. Eaverty, “The Pushto or Afghan Lan- 
guage from an American Point of View.” 

6. From Dr, A. Wise, F. E. S., A paper entitled “ Peculiarities 
and Uses of the Pillar To’wers of the British Islands.” 

0. From J. E. T. Aitehison, Esq., M. D., F. E. C. S., F. L. 
S. E., “ Eemarks on the Vegetation of the Islands of the Indus Eiver.” 

7. From Baboo Gopeenauth Sen, An Abstract of the Hourly 
Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Oflice 
in January last. 

8. From the Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, Copies of Major-General Cunningliarn’s Diaries 
of Occupations as Archafological Surveyor for the months of November 
and December, 1863, and January, 18B4, 

The Ilon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor then read to the meeting 
portions of letters received from the Hon’ble Ashley Eden, giving 
an account of the principal incidents of his journey to the capital 
of Bhotan. Colonel Thuillier also exhibited maps of the route com- 
piled from information received from Captain H. Godwin Austen, 
Topographer to the Bhotan Exp^ition ; and ollex’ed some remarks 
in explanation of the circumstances under which the data for these 
maps had been obtained. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Hon’ble the Lieut.- 
[rovernor and Colonel Thuillier for the above interesting coininunica- 
dons. 
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Colonel Tytler’s and Mr. Blanford’s papers were then read to the 
irieetin^^, and in the discussion which ensued on tlie latter paper, some 
observations of interest were made by Dr. Brandis and the Hon’ble- 
Mr. Beadon, which were recorded for publication with the original 
paper. 


you Mast, 18(54. 

Lieut. -Col. J. E. Gastrell, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were road and confirmed. 

Presentations were received — 

1. From Col. H. L. Thuillier, a copy of the Instructions for 
taking Meteorological Obseiwations with tables, By Sir II. James, 
11 E. 

2. From Kongl. Norskc Fmleriks Univorsiteds Soeretariar., several 
works published by the University, and oth(;r Norwegian works. 

3. From Professor C. A. Holmboe, 4 pamphlets. 

^ 4. From Syud Keramat Ali, Hooghly, a copy of his work entitled 
Byan Makhza ’Alum. 

5. From the Hon’ble L. S. Jackson, a copy of an In.scription on a 
brick-built mosque at Baijha, in Itajshabye. 

6. From W. S. Atkinson, E.sq., specimens of Sfreplaulus Blanfordi 
and Chmsilia los from Darjeeling. 

7. From Lieutenant- Colonel K. C. Tytler, a collection of fishes, 
mammalia and minerals. 

8. F rom the same, through A. Grote, Est j. , specimens of Andamanese 
Geckos, in spirit. 

9. From the Ilon’ble Ashley Eden, a collection of bird skins arid 
a Ptcromys, collected during the Bhotan expedition. 

Tictters from K. H. Wilson, E.sq,, F. L. Beaufort, Esq.* and the 
Hon’ble E. P. Levinge, intimating their desire to withdraw from the 
Society were recorded. 

’fhe following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : 

Dr. K. Bird, Civil Surgeon, Howrah: Dr. J. B. Barry; N. S. 
Alexander, Esq., c. s. ; G. W. Cline, Esq. and Baboo Itamd Nath 
Bose. 


♦ Announced in error. See Proc. for June. 
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Tlie following gentlemen, were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting : — 

Brigadier-General H. G. D. Showers,— proposed by Mr. Grote 
seconded by Colonel Tlmillier. 

II. E. Goolden, Esq.,— proposed by Dr. Partridge, seconded by Mr. 
Blanlbrd. 

J. 0.’ B. Saunders, Esq., — proposed by Captain W. N. Lees, se^ 
condeil by Mr. Blanlbrd. 

Moulvi Moula Buklisli Klian Bahadoor of Patna, — proposed by 
Moulvi Abdool Lutocl* Khan Bahadoor, seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

Baboo Jadu Xath Mookerjee, of llajsbahye, — proposed* by Mr, 
Ileolcy, seconded by M r. II. Blanford. ' 

As a corresponding member, E. Blyth, Esq., Associate Member of 
tlie Society, — ju'oposed by Dr. Jerdon. 

A discussion arose on this nomination, Mr. Blyth being already an 
Associate Member of the Society, and it appearing doubtful, whether 
any additional distinction would be cbnferred, by his (dection as a 
corresponding momi)cr ; it was, therefore, proposed by Dr. Brandis, 
that as !Mr. Blytli is now an Associate Member of the Society, tlie 
nomination bo refei-ivd to the Council for a report ; v/hich proposi- 
tion ])tn’ng put to the vote was adopted by the meeting. 

'J^he Council reported that they had elected Colonel H. L. Tlmillier 
and II. Scott Smith, Esq., as members of the Council, in place of Messns. 
Cowell, and IT, Leonard, who had left for Europe. 

Communications wtirc received — 

1. From Ilcverend M. A. Sherrings, L. L. B., and C. Horne, 
Esq. C. S., a paper entitled “ De.scription of the Buddliist Iluins at 
Bakariya Kund, Benai’cs,” with illustrations of plans and photograplis. 

2. From the Uiidcr-Secretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, a copy of a report on the proceedings of the Ar- 
chaeological Siirveyor to the Government of India,, for JSG2-G3. 

3. From Baboo Gopeenauth Sen, an abstract of the Hourly Me- 
teorological Observations taken at the Surveyor Generars office in 
February last. 

The paper of Colonel Brooke on the mines of Khetree, in llajpootana, 
, and that of the lleverend M. A. Sherrings, L. L. B., and C. Horne, 
Esq. C. S., describing the Buddhist ruins at Bakariya Kund, Benares, 
were road. 
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Bemarks on the date of the Pckewa Tnscription of Baja Bhoja .^ — 
Bjj Major-General A. Ounnincjiiam. 

The age of the Peliewa rnserijition of Raja Bhqja has been a sub- 
jeet ol’ dilFerence between I5alm Rajeiuira Lai and myself, for sonic 
years past. When he first published the insei'iption in 185;.! (,[. A. S. 
Bengal, p. 071) lie read tire date as 170 Sainvat, to which I. demurred 
at; the time, lie again referred to the subject in 1858, (J. A. S. 
Biuigal, p, 70) and his remarks leiwi me to believe that at that time 
he still arlhered to his original reading. But in an article just now 
published, he has finally come round to my view of the subject by 
candidly admitting that the forms of the alphabetical characters may 
be “ a good tost to some extent,” and that we arc fully justified in 
placing tlie date of the Pehewa Inscription in the 9th, 10th, or 11th 
century, (see J. A. S. Bengal, 180H, pp. 100, 101). 

With this happy conclusion T should have been contented to 
let ..latter drop ; but as, during the discussion, several erroneous 
statements have been put forth by the Babu, some of which aifect me 
personally, I think it right, in justice to myself, to correct these 
errors at once, lest others should be misled by the Babu’s authority 
to believe that they are actually ray opinions. 

When the Babu first published his translation of the Pehewa 

Inscription, I objected to his placing Col, Tod’s first Bhoja in the 

year 170 Samval according to his reading of tlie Pehewa in.scription. 

When I made this objection 1 knew nothing more of this inscription 

than what Rajendra liad himself published. But as I knew that two 

* For Bnbii Riijendralala Mitra’s reply those Rem.irks vide the I’roccediuo-g 
of the Society for 8optember last (Auto, vol. XXXll, p. 437.) — .Ei).s. ® 

2 u 
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Bhojas litul floiinshed at much later periods, namely in A. D. 876 and 
A. D. 1030, I thought it quite possible that there might have been 
some omission in the figured date, and that the true reading might 
perhaps be 1079, instead of 170. llajendra now states that the 
actual date is 279, and that the reading of 170 was a misprint in his 
paper in one place (see J. A. S. B. 1863, p. 98.) But on this point I 
must refer the Babu to his previous article, where he will find that the 
number 179 is given twice dii'cctly, and twice indirectly, or altogether 
in no less thanybwr places. As in the two latter instances this number is 
obtained by subtraction, I think that the Babu must have altogether for- 
gotten the remarks which accompanied his translation. At p. 674, J. A. 
S. Bengal, 1853, he gives the date of the inscription as “ S. 179 “ A. C. 
122.” Now if S. 179 be a misprint, even so must the equivalent date 
of A. C. J 22 be a misprint. And similarly the Babu’s remark that 
“ the first Bhoja lived about three and a half centuries before the time 
assigned him by the learned historian of the liajputs” must contain 
another mistake in the number three, which is written at full length. 
Tor the date of Col. Tod’s first Bhoja is tlic end of the fifth century 
(or 483 A, C. as quoted by the Babu in this very paper) from which 
deducting 3£0 years we obtain A. I>. 133, which is within eleven years 
of A. D. 122, (the equivalent of Samvat J79) but which differs no 
less than eighty-nine years from A. I). 222, the equivalent of Samvat 
279. There can be little doubt therefore that when the Babu obtain- 
ed the date of A. D. 122, and also when he wrote at full length tlie 
words “throe and a half centuiies” he must himself have read the 
date as 179. The number 279 occurs once only in this paper, and 
that is in the Devanilgari transcript. 

A long time after I had made the above objection Mr. Grote kind- 
ly sent me a pencil tracing of the date made by llajendra himself, 
together with the words Samvat and Vaisdkh Sudi. On seeing the 
few letters of these words I wrote to Mr. Grote, as printed in the 
Bengal As. Soc. Journal, that the inscription was beyond all doubt a 
middle age one, because the forms of the letters were those of the 
11th and 12th centuries, to which I added that 1 read the date as 
S. 1190 or A. D. 1133. 

Babu llajendra now writes that Mr, E Thomas, entirely concurred 
in this reading, and that Professor Weber had also adopted it, but, 
adds the Babu “ none of my critics thought it worth his while to look 
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to the genealogy of the prince named.” He tlien goes on to say that 
“ it may appear strange that Col. Cunningham and Professor Weber 
should, Irom a mere identity of names, infer the identity of persons, 
and yet both of them found the name of a Bhoja in the monument 
under notice, and saltum came to the conclusion that it was that 
of Dliara, overlooking,” <&c. As the most complete refutation of this 
strange statement, 1 need simply refer tlie reader to the dillercnee of 
one wliole century between the date of A. D. 1133, as suggested by 
me, and that of A. D. 1030, the well-ascertained period of Baja 
Bhoja of Dliara. 

In my proposed reading of the date I assumc'd that a single cypher 
had been unintentionally omitted. But this assumption the Babu 
declares to be “ a guess at random which can claim no confidence,” 
although 1 had most pointedly drawn his attention to a blundered 
date in one of*my Kajralia inscriptions (J. A. S. B. 1800, p. 396), a 
facsimile of whiidi inscription was with the Babu when he penned the 
above paragraph about a random guess. 1 will now further refer him 
to the Buddha Gaya inscription published by himself in J. A. S. B, 
Vol. XXVII. p. 71, for an actual omission either of the final letter of 
the word Sarnvat, or of the initial eyjiher of the date, I refer also 
to this particular inscription on account of the date itself, which has 
been misread by llajendra a.s 781, instead of 981. I grant that, in 
1858, before lie had seen ni}^ Gwalior inscription of S. 933, in which 
the figured date is accompanied by a written one, it was only natimil 
that he should have read the Buddha Gaya dnte as 781. But the 
case is* altogether altered when in the present year he still quotes this 
same inscription as being dated in 781, and makes use of this eiTo- 
neous date to prove that the Kutila character had a range of at least 
four centuries, or from Samvat 781 = A. J). 721 to J124. That this 
might be true no one, to my knowledge, has ever denied, and it cer- 
tainly was not likely to have been denied by me when 1 have had in 
my possession for many 3 "ears the following dated inscriptions in slight 
varieties of the Kutila character. 

Inscription from Baijnath, dated Sdke 726 = 801 A. 1). 

Ditto „ Gwalior, „ Samvat 933 = 876 A. D. 

1011 951 A. D. 

1058 = 1001 A 1), 

1161 1101 A D. 

2 G 2 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Kajraha, „ 
Gwalior, „ 
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As in these inscriptions we have a ran^e of exactly three centuries, 
we may safely extend the range of the use of tlie Kutila character to 
at least four centuries, or say from A. D. 750 to 1150. There are of 
course some dinerencos between the forms of the earlier and later let- 
ters, but the general appearance of the wnting is essentially the same. 
But when an inscription in the Kutila character was seriously refer- 
red to the year 179 of the Vikramaditya Samvat, or to A. D. 122, I 
certainly did object, and I do so still. 

With regard to the Kutila character T have to point out another 
misstatement regarding myself which has been made by Babu Bajendra 
Lai. In the article now under notice on Baja Bhoja of Dhara (Bengal 
Journal, 1803, p. 101) the Babu says “the so-called Kutila, or the 
‘ crooked’ character, which according to Col. Cunningham owes i^s 
name to a mislcction of the word Ktmiula, or the ‘ lotus-like,’ ” On 
this subject 1 beg to refer the Babu to the Society’s Journal for 1860, 
p 391, where he will hnd that 1 have made no mention of the word 
Kutila at all ; I simply corrected the word Kahuda, or “ bad,” which 
was most absurdly applied to the alphabetical character of one of the 
Kqjrdha inscriptions, to Kmnuday or “ beautiful,” It is true tlj^at 1 
once thought that the word Kutila of the Bareilly inscrijdion 

might also be, what the Babu calls a “ mislcction but 1 eonlined my 
published opinion to the word Kahida, and ke|)t my thoughts regarding 
the word Kutila to myself. Since then I have examined the Kutila in- 
scription itself, and I find tliat the word is correctly rendered. Kuti- 
la means “ crooked, or bent,” and 1 wo\ild i-eliu- the epithet to tlui 
sloping or bent stroke which is attached to the foot of each 'letter. 
Apparently the Babu did not think it “ worth his while (I quote his 
own wmrds, vide p. 98 of Journal for 1803) to look to” the actual state- 
ment which I had published in 1860, and, trusting to his memory, has 
unintentionally made this statement regarding me. 

Bajendra Lai has now given a facsimile of the Pehewa inscription, 
the date of which he siiys is “ unmistakeably Samvat 279.” (See p. 97.) 
But here I must again differ with him, for the middle figure of his 
facsimile is a 1, and not a 7. The day of the month also has been 
misread, as the figure of the facsimile is a J, and not a 7. The first 
(‘vplier of the date, as now given, looks certainly more like a 2 than 
any other figure, and the last cypher, according to my reading, is a 6, 
thus making the whole date 216. This might possibly refer to the 
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Sri Harsha ora of 607 A, I)., which would bring the date of the in- 
scri]>tion down to A. J). 823. But if the middle figure is actually a 
7 (as read by Rajendra, although his facsimile gives a 1) then the 
date would be 276, or A. I). 883 if referred to the Sri Harsha era, a 
period which would enable m to identify the Bhoja of the Pehewa 
ins(‘ription with his namesakes of Gwalior in A. D. 876, and of the 
Raja Tarangini in A 1), 883 to 001. 1 will endeavour to examine 

the original inscription during the ensuing cold weather, as I have 
suspicion that the first figure of the date is not a 2, but either a 1 or 
a 0. In the pencil tracing sent to me by Mr. Grote the liguro is a 1, 
and so it was read by Rajendra himself, iis i have conclusively shown 
in the opening paragraphs of this pajK'r. 

Balm Rajendra has drawn attention to another Raja Bhoja, to 
whom allusion ha.s been made by Professor Hall in his “ Vestiges of 
the royal lines of R'anoj,” with the date.s of 960 and 964. To this 
monument the Babu states that 1 probably refer (see p. 96 of his 
article) in my letter published in the .Journal for 1860, p. 395. But 
here again (to use the Balm’s own words) he did iiot think it “ worth 
his while to look to my actual statement. Had ho done so ho would 
have found in J. A. S. D. 1800, p. 395, that 1 referred to the Gwalior 
Bhoja Deva inscription with its date of Samvat 933, “ both in words 
and figures.” In the same letter I added that “ the form of the figure 
9 in this date is the same as that wdiieh Rajendralal ha.s read as 7,’* 
that is, in the Buddha Gaya inscription already quoted. Notwith- 
standing this direct notice of his misreading of the figure 7, the Babu, 
in hi.i very last article on Raja Bhoja, has again brought forward this 
erroneous date of Sarnvat 721 to prove that the Jvutila character was 
in use as early as that time. I may add that the Babu is equally 
wrong in his statement that the inscription referred to by Professor 
Hall, was found “at Gwalior.” It is believed to have been found 
somewhere in the Gwalior territory, but the actual site is not known. 

It is certain, however, that it wa.s not found “at Gwalior.” 

In the remarks which accompany his translation of the Bhoja Beva 
inscription of Gwalior, of which the date, Sarnvat 933, is given both 
in tvords and in figures, Babu Rajendra (J. A. S. Bengal 1862, p. 
399) states that “ the date is open to question.” “ The first figure ’* 
he adds, “is peculiarly formed, and may be taken for a 7, which would 
carry the prince to A. C. 676 ^ S. 733, or within deveu years of the 
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sfjcond Bhoja of Colonel Tod, with whom he may he taken to be 
identical.’' Hero then we have the J3abu deliberately committing the 
very error, which he has erroneously attributed to me. It is Kajendra 
himself who has “hastily jumped to a conclusion regarding the 
of a dated inscription from the mere circumstance of the word 
Bhoja occurring in it.” 

Hitherto 1 have spoken only of llajendra’s errors of commission, 
of which I have to complain, as most of them affect myself personally. 
1 will conclude with noticing his errors of omission, which are equally 
unfair towards me, and one of which has been the cause of error in 
others. 

In his last article on the Bhojas (J. A. S. Bengal, 1863, p. 07) 
after mentioning the names of Bhoja Raja of Dhara, and the Bhoja 
of the Raja Tarangini, Rajcndra says, “ Tlie second of these princes 
I assume to have been identical with the sovereign named in an in- 
scription on a V'aishnavite temydc at Gwalior. He is described as a 
lord paramount, who flourished in A. C. 876.” In this paragraph 
the 13al)U assumes the identity without making any reference to my 
letter, published in this Journal for 1860, p. 395, in which this identi- 
fication was first made known. 

A similar omission of my name occurs in the Babu’s latest account 
of the Rohtas inscription, of which a translation was published in 
Vol. VIII. of this Journal, p. 695. In my letter, printed in this Jour- 
nal for 1860, p. 395, I first pointed out that this inscription gave the 
genealogy of the Toinara Rajas of Gwalior, and that the name of the 
fourth prince, Dungara, had been misread as llungara. In his Ves- 
tiges of the kings of Gwalior, published only last year, the Babu 
adopts this identification of the genealogy without acknowledgment 
and adheres to the name of llungara in the Rohtas inscription, with- 
out mentioning my opinion that it is erroneous. 

The last instance of the Babu’s omissions, which I shall [notice, is 
a more serious one, namely his adoption of my reading and identifica- 
tion of the HuvishJca of the Wardak and Mathura inscriptions with 
the Hushka of the Raja Tarangini, without any mention of my 
name (see his translation of the Wardak inscription in this Journal 
for 1861, p. 33.9). My reading of the name of Huvishka in tho 
Wardak inscription, and my identification of this prince with the 
Huvishka of the Mathura inscriptions, and^lso with the^Hushka of 
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the Raja Tarangini, will be found in this Journal for J860, pp. 400, 
401. This silent adoption of my identification has enabled Mr. Tho- 
mas to ascribe it to Rajendra himself (see Journ. Royal Asiat. Soc. 
Vol. XX. p. 108 ; note 2.)* — and Mr. Thomas’s authority, added to 
the Babu’s own silence, has induced Professor Dowson to do the 
same. In the same VoL of the Royal Asiat. Soc. Journal, Mr. Dowson 
writes as follows regarding Rajendra’s translation of the Wardak 
inscription, — “ Before proceeding to criticise I will perform the more 
grateful task of applauding the success he has achieved, especially in 
the reading of the name of the hing and in identifying him with the 
Iluslika of the Raja Tarangini. This alone would have been a valu- 
able gain.” Here then we see that the two points in the Babu’s ver- 
sion of the Wardak inscription, to which Professor Dowson has 
aw^arded special praise, are precisely those two which the Babu has 
adopted from my published letter without any acknowledgment 
whatever. 


Extract from a letter from Major-General CuNNiNanAM. 

Dated, Nynee Tdl, May, 1864. 

“ I have succeeded in clearing up the whole mystery of the date of 
Raja Bhoja in the Pchoa inscription, which is written at full length 
in words, as well as in figures. The date is 276 — Rajendra has mis- 
read the name of Bhoja's father, which is Bdmabhadra Deva, and not 
ltdmachandra Deva, as may be seen most distinctly even in his own 
facsimile. This correction is most important, as it enables us to iden- 
tify both father and son with two of the Rajas of Kanoj, whoso 
names are given in the Benares copper-plate. To this identification 
Rajendra will object that the genealogy of the Pchoa inscription prior 
to RA-niabhadra differs entirely from that of the Benares copper-plate ; 
and so it does differ beyond all doubt ; but there is no such genealogy 
in the Pchoa inscription of Raja Bhoja ! The explanation of this 

* ill the game volume, p. 99, in an article read on the 5th July, 1802, Mr. 
I’homas describes a square copper coin of Epander whom ho calls a “ now 
kinj?.” But the name of this king had already been made known by mo in this 
Journal for I 860 , p. 396, irotn a similar coppf3r coin in my own poasossion. 
Since tlion I have obtained a hemiilrachma of Epaudor, in bad order, and ano« 
tlier copper coin in very bad preservation. 
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seeming mystery is simple enough. There are two disiinet inscrip- 
tions at Pehoa, which have been taken by Rajendra Lai as forming, 
only one rec'ord. The first inscription of twenty-one lines which 
contains the names of Mahendra PAla, Vajrata, Gogga, &c., is givim 
by Rajendra quite complete ; hut of the second inscription he has 
given only eight lines out of sixteom and a quarter lines. It is this 
second inscription which contains the names of Raja Ramabluulra 
l)eva, and Raja Rhoja Deva, together with the date, wdiich is writ* 
ten at full length in words, as well as in figures — thus : 

sam vafsnre safndwaije slindsaptatyadilce (/) 

Vaitinkhamam sukht paksha saptaaydm. 

Sam vat 270 Vaisdlcha sudi 7. 

all of which may he read in Rajendra’s own facsimile. 

The date of tlu? inscription being thus conclusively si^ttled, it now 
remains to ascertain the era to which the date refers. This I believe 
to he the era of Sri Ilaraha of Kanoj, beginning in A. D. ()()7, which 
would make the date of the inscription A. I). 8b2. Now at tliis vcjy 
time we know that a Raja Rhoja Deva was |.)a rarr'.ount sovereign of 
(Iw'alior, as his inscription, carved on the rock itself, is dated in Sani- 
vrtt 033, or A. 1) 870. From the Raja Tarungini also w(^ learn that 
a Raja Rhoja contended with Sankara Varmma of Kashmir, who 
reigned between the years 883 — 901 A. D. I am quite satislied that 
all these records refer to the same Prince, Rhoja Deva, who was Raja 
of Kanoj during the last cpiarter of the f)th century, or from about 
A. D. 875 to 900. 

To prove this last statement it will be sudicient to show that Rhoja 
Deva, son of Ramabhadra Deva, was Raja of Kanoj about the date 
specified. Now the genealogy of this family, consisting of eight 
names, is given in the Benares copper-plate (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
XVII. 71) in which RAmabhadra Deva and Rhoja Deva are the 4th 
and 5th names. The^date of the inscription which is recordixl in the 
reign of Rhoja’s great grandson, is 65, which must refer to some 
recent era, and is not therefore of any assistance in fixing the actual 
date of this copper-plate. But the name of Rhoja’s great grand- 
father, Vatm liaja^ is Ibund in another copper-plate which is dated in 
730 of the Sake Salivnhdna or A, D. 808. In this record it is stated 
that Faura the father of the inseriber, had coi>(|uered Fa/i'a 
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Baja “ who had become intoxicated with the wealth of the king of 
Gaur,” (i^ce Jouim. lioyal As. Soc. V. 350). According to this state- 
ment JPaura Baja must liave been reigning just one generation, or 
twenty-five years, prior to A. D, 808, or in A. D. 783. His anta- 
gonist Vatsa Raja may tlierefore be dated about A. D. 800, and 
Vatsa’a great grandson Bhoja Dova about seventy -five years later, or 
in A. D. 875. 

The result of all these concurring dates is to give us a very good 
and almost continuous outline of the history of Kanoj from the end 
of the sixth century down to the Muhammcadan conquest, or for 
upwards of six centiu’ies. The different dynasties may, according to 
my view, be dated as follows. / 


A. 1). 575. 
600. 
607. 
650. 
700. 
715. 

730. 


775. 

800. 

825. 


850. 

875. 

000 . 

020 . 

030. 


079. 

1005. 

1021. 

1051. 


T.-^BAIS RAJPUTS. 

Prabhak ara Vardhana . 

Rajya Vardliana. 

Jlarsha Vardhana^ founder of the era. 

(riarsha’s death). 

Raninal, invaded Sind (Journ. As. Soc. Bong. X. 188). 
Harcluiiid, contemporary of Muhammad bin Kasim (Abul 
Pazl). 

Xaso Varmrna, conty. of Lalitaditya of Kashmir (llaj. Tar.) 
Benares copper-plate. 

.Deva.sakti Ueva. 

Vatsa Raja Deva. 

NAgabhatta Deva. 

Ramabhadra Deva, ) i • • i.- 

Jilioja I)ova, j ^ 

Maliendra PAla Jleva. 

Blioja Deva 11. 

Vinayaka Pal a Dova. 


TOMARAS. 

Sallakshaiia. 

Jay a Pala. 

K urn ara Pala. 

Ananga Pala, refoiiudcd Hilli. 
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JtATHOUS. 

1050. Chandra Deva. 

1080. Madana Pala. 

1115. Govinda Chandra. 

1165. Vijaya Chandra. 

1175. Jay a Chandra. 

1193. Muhammadan conqttesf. 


Note on the FossiU in the Society s Collection reputed to he from 
Spin. — By T. Oldham, F. Ji. S., ^c. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the present 
year (1863), page 124, a paper is published descriptive of some of 
the fossils collected by Dr. Gcrai*d in the Spiti district in tlie North- 
Western Himalaya, which fossils had been in the Society’s Museum 
for many years, having been presented by Dr. Gerard in 1831. 

The paper referred to, is said to be a ‘ revised copy’ of one read 
before the Society in November, 1861. The original paper, of wliich 
a brief abstract was given in the Journal of the Society, 1861, page 
418, had been ordered for publication by the Council of the Societ}^ 
but some delay occurred in the preparation of the plates to illustrate 
it, in consequence of the author having temporarily left India at the 
time, and it was not issued. Meanwhile changes in the author’s 
views having taken place, he lirst desired that the paper should be 
issued as originally drawn up, with a postscript, but sul>sequently on 
his return to India he states that he ‘ withdrew’ the paper and ‘ modi- 
fied’ it into its present form in which the conclusions arrived at are 
in several important respects just the opposite of those originally 
announced. 


This was indeed, as the author says, “ A very considerable altera- 
tion but the paper in its present form never having been submitted 
either to the Council, or to the Society, having been in fact with- 
drawn, and so altered without the sanction of the Council having been 
obtained, there has been I regret to say, no opportunity, previously to 
its publication, of communicating with the author. 

It is not my intention to discuss in any way the correctness or in- 
correctness of the identification of species in the collection. This 
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important question can only be taken up with advantage, when the 
whole seri(^s of the fossils from the same localities, now in other col- 
lections, shall have been examined. My present remarks are confined 
solely to the brief and general notice which Mr. Blanford has prefix- 
ed to his paper, and to the results there announced. 

The facts appear to be these. In 1828 Dr. Gerard colhicted in the 
valley of the Spiti and in ad joining localities, a large number of fossils, 
(Gleanings in Science, Vol. I. page 100.) Of those a selection was for- 
warded to the Asiatic Society in 1831, (Gleanings in Science, Vol. Ilf. 
p. 92.) These fossils excited gi*eat attention both from the interest 
attiicliing to the fact of their having been found in the very hcaid; of 
the Himalaya, and also Irom the marked similarity of somc^f the 
species to known English forms. The collection wa^ almost imme- 
diately examined by the Rev. Mr. Everest, and, at his request, a por- 
tion of it was sent to England to Mr. Sowerby. On the 8th of dune, 
1831, Capt. Herbert read a paper on these organic remains, which 
was published witli a plate, in September of the same year (Gleanings 
in Science, Vol. HI. p. 265.) This plate was a small etching from 
the more finished drawings of the same fossils prepared to illustrate 
the paper by Mr. Everest published in the 18th Volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches, p. 107. Both these plates and reduced etching were 
prepared by Mr. James Prinsep himself. Again in 1832, Captain 
Gerard on the part of his brother forwarded to the Society 161 pack- 
ets of fossils from the Himalaya, (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 1. 
p. 363,) and in October ho forwarded the fii\st part of his brother’s 
paper on Spiti, which also appeared in the 18th Volume of Asiatic 
liesearches. Meanwhile Mr. Sowerby’s reply to the reference of these 
fossils to him was ro(;eived, dated October 11th, 1831, confirming Mj*. 
Everest’s conclusions, (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. I. p. 218.) 

fch'om all this, it is clear that no time had been lost in taking up 
the examination of the fossils sent by Dr. Gerard ; that these fossils 
came at once into the kijeping of Mr. James Prinsep, were examined 
by Mr. Everest, and by Captain Herl)erfe ; wore carefully drawn ; that 
a portion of the collection and the figures were then submitted to 
Mr. Sowerby, and were at once hj him recognized ast similar to others 
from the same localities ichich he had seen with Mr. Stokes and Dr. 
Buckland, I conceive that the names alone of the gentlemen I have 
mentioned arc abundant guarantee that no suflicient care was wantint^- 

2 11 2 
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on part to prevent any admixture of fossils from any other col- 

lection with those sent by Dr. Gerard. It seems beyond a question 
that Mr. Prinsep, Capt. Herbert, Messrs. Everest and Sowerby were 
all quite satisfied that the fossils figured on the plates I have referred 
to, had actually come from Dr. Gerard, and whatever confusion or 
neglect may have resulted in after years, the Society’s collections at 
that time were certainly not in the disgraceful state of which Mr. 
Blanford so justly complains. It is then, I think, certain that these 
fossils from Dr. Gerard had not been accidentally mixed with the 
English fossils after they had come to Calcutta, and I think every 
one who reads Dr. Gerard’s papers will also admit that he did not 
carry mth him a collection of English Liassic fossils with which the 
Spiti cmlection could be ‘ accidentally’ mixed, before its despatch to 
Calcutta. It must be borne in mind also that the plates of tlnjse fos- 
sils were published within a comparatively short time of discovery of 
them, when the error of having any admixture of English fossils 
could have been discovered. 

Of seven species of ammonites so figured by Mr. Prinsep, and de- 
scribed by Mr. Everest and Mr. Sowerby as part of Dr. Gerard’s col- 
lection, the author of the paper I refer to entirely rejects as ‘ spurious,* 
and as being Englisli specimens, no less than five. Others, although 
there is not nearly so much evidence of their being from Spiti, are as 
unhesitatingly admitted as genuine. 

M. Jacquemont visited the neighbour!) ood of Spiti in 1830, and 
brought away a noble collection of fossils which have unfortunately 
since remained undescribed in the Museunf, Paris (with the excep- 
tion of one or two species noticed by L. Von Buch.) Subsequently 
in 1860, I despatched Messrs. Theobald and Mallet, both of the 
Geological Smwey of India, to Spiti, din-ing the time when work in 
the plains of India was impracticable, with instructions to bring away 
as full a collection of fossils as the time they could devote to it would 
permit, and to make such notes and observations as would elucidate 
the Geological structure of the district, A brief account of the trip 
was given to the Society by Mr. Theobald and published in 1862, 
(Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1862, p. 480.) The collection made by these 
gentlemen was a good one considering the brief time at their disposal, 
but could not at all be accepted as fully illustrating the Geology of 
the valley. Mr. Theobald subsequently, in the spring of 1862, when 
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putting out and examining tlicse fossils collected by himself, and Mr. 
Mallet, visited the Society’s Museum to compare those species already 
named and described by Mr. Blanford. Among these he noticed 
several species of which 710 specimens had occurred to himself or to 
Mr. Mallet, and on examining these specimens more closely he no- 
ticed also a dilfercnce in the mineral character of the rock in which 
thc.se species occurred. He at once, too hastily as I think, and with- 
out examining into the history of these fossils, but knowing well the 
neglect with which the Society’s collections had been treated, came to 
the conclusion that these were not fossils from Spiti at all, but were 
English Liassic fossils, which had got mixed up with the true Spiti 
fossils. This idea he communicated at once to Mr. Elanfor^pwho at 
first rejected the notion, but subseipiently, as stated by himself, adopt- 
ed it fully. 

Believing that there are no suflicicnt grounds for this conclusion, 
I cannot avoid noticing it. The (piestion as regsirds Di*. (lerard’s 
fossils alone would bo of minor importanci^, but this matter involves 
a principle subversive of all sound progress in our knowledge of the 
Geological distribution of organic remains. 

The grounds on which Mr. Blanford has rejected all those fossils which 
he had identified with Englisli Liassic sj)ccics are stated to bo these. 

1. Mr. Theobald’s lielief to that effect, which belief I know to 
have been based on a consideration of a slight dilferenco in the mine- 
ral character of the rock. 

2nd. An examination of undoubted Whitby fos.sils. 

3rd. An examination of Col. Strachey’s collection from the Niti 
pass, north of Kuinaon. 

4th. An examination of General Hardwicke’s collection from N epal, 
and — 

5th. An examination of Jacquemont’s collection from near Spiti. 

Putting out of the question for the nioment Jacquemont’s (>ollec- 
tions which were from nearly the same ground as Gerard’s, I can- 
not see in what way the natime of the fossils found at Whitby in 
Yorkshire, of those found in Nepal some five hundred miles off, or at 
Niti more than one hundred miles off, can possibly determine ihafact 
of the occurrence or non-occmrence of certain forms at Spiti. There 
is no question here as to the identity or even the similarity of the 
species, in doterminjpg which a comparison of the others would im- 
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questionably be useful ; tlie question is simply do tlu^y occur, or do 
they not. 1 reject as useless also, in any bearing on this fact, the 
consideration of the nature of the rock in which they are found. 
Diiferenees or resemblances in mineral character are utterly worthless 
as guides to such facts. 

The non-occurrence of the species referred to in Jacquemont’.s col. 
lection, and in that made by Messrs. Theobald and Mallet remains. 
Now did two persons visiting even a single quarry to collect fossils 
after an interval of time ever come away with the same species ? But 
here was not a quarry but a district stretching over some fifty miles 
of difficult country. The fact that these species did not occur to 
Jacquemont, or afterwards to Theobald and Mallet, no more disproves 
the fact they had previously occurred to Gerard than any other case 
of this kind. It might just as conclusively bo argued that some of 
the beautiful fossils from the cretaceous rocks of S. India which were 
originally collected by Messrs. Kaye and Cunlilfe and described by 
E. Forbes, were not from that district at all, but from some other 
and far distant locality, and had been ‘ accidentally mixed* up witli 
their genuine collections, because the same species were not met with 
by Mr. Blanford himself in his subsequent and much more detailed 
examination of the same area. 

But there is still another and to my mind a conclusive proof that 
the specimens rejected by Mr. Blanford did really belong to Gerard’s 
collections, a proof which 1 should have been glad to communicate to 
Mr. Blanford had there been an opportunity. A reference to Mr. 
Sowerby’s letter which I noticed above, will show that similar fossils 
are said to have been in the possession of Dr. Buckland. To that 
Gijologist, then one of the most zealous paheontologists in England, 
a fine series of these Sj)itL fossils were sent by Dr, Gerard himself This 
collection still exists among the other treasures of the Oxford Mu- 
seum, and I had the pleasure of going over it carefully with Prof. 
Phillips last year, having visited Oxford for the purpose. It cannot 
be supposed that in this series also Whitby or English fossils had got 
mixed either ‘ accidentally’ or otherwise. The care with which the 
collections at Oxford have been kept is sufficient to render this idea 
untenable for a moment. But in this (Gerard’s) collection at Oxford 
are several specimens of several of the species* noticed by Mr. Blan- 

* I xnay inention notcnl)ly Armnoniks InfronSf Am, commnniSf both of wliich 
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lord, and by liim rejected as spurious Spiti fossils. I think this fact 
quite conclusive, and that all the specimens so hastily rejocted its 
Spiti fossils by Mr. Blanford must be restored to their proper place in 
this interesting and valuable collection. 

I said before that I had only to deal with the facts, what the con- 
clusions derived from those facts may be is not now under discussion, 
and whether there be in the Spiti district Liassic beds or whether 
these Liassic species* occur in the same beds with others, supposed to 
belong to different periods are questions which must await future 
solution, I regret that the circumstances 1 have mentioned above, 
(viz., that this paper by Mr. Blanford in its present state never had 
come before the Society or Council) prevented my having an oppor- 
tunity of making the author acquainted with the fact, that in another 
portion of Dr. G erard’s Spiti collections, several specimens existed of the 
very species which, on such insufficient grounds, he has rejected here. 

I cannot, liowever, conclude without again directing serious atten- 
tion to the very great mischief arising from dealing with questions of 
fact in this^ way. If the fact of the occurrence of certain forms 
in certain places is to he thus questioned, and fancy or some s\q)j) 08 ed 
mineral resemhlanco is to be accepted as negativing the deliberate 
statements of those who had collected the fossils, supported by the 
evidence of careful investigators who had examined these fossils al- 
most immediately aft(!r their discovery, (and not thirty years after), 
there can he no progress. It would be inlinitely better, and infinitely 
safer, to lea\ e such specimens, as they are said to have been found, 
without labels, or even to throw them out, than to falsify all the land- 
marks of science by exhibiting them with localities attached whicli 
are only imaginative. Ihe specimens referred to are now (September 
18th, 1863,) put out in the Society’s Museum (by whose authority 
I know not) mounted and carefully named and marked, Upp&t' Lias, 
TVkitby, England, witliout any note of doubt, and without any refer- 
ence whatever to the fact that they had ever been even supposed to 
come from Spiti. Collections thus treated are worse than useless, they 
are mischievous. 


occur ill the Society’s colJectioii; also Am. Pliillips, a true Liassic species 

but of which spociineiis do not occur in tho Society’s cabiiu'l 

* CcraMrs Hwialayamis, Tlianfonl, is exhibited in the S(>d<«ty’s coUcction as 
from the Ppprr Lias, Spiti valloy, ^ couttucii us 
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Notes on the variation of some Indian and Burmese Ilelicidce^ with 
an attempt at their re-arrangement^ together leith descriptions of 
new Burmese Gasteropoda. — Bg W. Theobald, Junior. 

Since my paper on the distribution of our Indian terrestrial Mollus- 
ca was read at the February meeting of the Asiatic Society, several 
new species have accumulated on my hands, which I propose to de- 
scribe in the present paper, and at the same time, to offer some remarks 
on certain nearly allied forms, which a careful examination compels 
me to consider, as merely well marked and persistent types of one 
species, connected as they are by intermediate forms, whose number is 
constantly on the increase. 

The question of where variation ends and specific separation is called 
for, is of course not easily settled by any precise rule, and has always 
Ixicn regarded as dej)ending more or less on the peculiar views or 
idiosyncracy of the individual naturalist, and has resulted in the 
mimufacture of an erroneous number of new species, ostensibly of 
equal value, but many of them in reality entitled to no ^uglier rank 
than vaineties. 1 myself have olfendcd in this way ; but whilst depre- 
cating for the future tlie creation of species, in the unqualified manner 
hitherto too common, I prefer a specific (or sub-specilic) name for all 
well marked local forms, to the method advocated by some, of indicat- 
ing such shells by a letter of the alphabet, as var A or var B of the 
type, or fimt described individual, however little it may merit such 
distinction sav(^ on the ground of mere priority. 

My friend Mr. H. F. Blanford, has already done good service by 
decimating the ranks of shadowy species ranged under the genus 
Tanalia, in his paper in Volume XXI 11. of the Linnaean Transactions, 
wherein bo reduces the tiventy six recorded species of the genus to two^ 
Tanalia violacea^ Layard, ai\d T aculeata, Omel. which last shell 
exults in no less than twenty-four synonyms, (twelve contributed by 
lleeve, nine by Dobrn and three by Layard). 

This genus (Tanalia) well illiustrates in my opinion the advantage 
of retaining a distinctive name for well marked types of what, 
critically viewed, is but one species, for a (;onsidcrable amount of 
obscurity, quite unredeemed by supeiior brevity, results from the use 
of simple letters, rather than well chosen and distinctive epithets for 
well marked local types, many of which have hitherto, though erro- 
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neously, stood as distinct species. Whilst therefore concurring in the 
result.s of Mr. Blanford’s examination of the genus Tanalia, I would 
prefer retaining the known designations of such well marked types as 
T. Tennentii, T. neritoides, and the like, to recording them all as B. 
aculmtaj Genii, var. A or var. 11. 

The alphabetical or numerical method of discriminating varieties, 
would certainly possess considerable advantages if all the varieties of 
a species could be arranged in an unbroken right line, instead of one 
very much given to ramification, but even in that case the type spccie.s 
by priority would often have to ho set aside, as falling naturally into 
some otlier position, than at the licad of the series ; I therefor:; shall 
retain, in this paper, many names wliieli I now regard as of merely 
sub-specific value instead of discarding them in totn as soon as their 
identity, if critically considered, with some jirevioiis s])ecies is establish- 
ed ; and sliall on tlie same principle, bestow distinctive names on those 
wliich of tlie shells herein described I regard as meridy local races. 

It might at first he imagined that strong support was derivable, 
fi’om the (^ormous variation of form of some ^videly spread species, 
for the Darwinian view of the gradual exten.sioii by migration of all 
species in space, and ilie simullanoous change undergone ))y them, to 
meet changed comlitions of existence, rc.su]ting in local types, .and 
idtiniaiely by the decay of intermediate forms, in .so called distiuefc 
s|)ecics ; but ibis idea is sp(‘edily negatived by the consideration, tluit 
though some s})ccie.s exhibit an amount ot variation, which might bo 
])lausihly accounted for by the Darwinian tbeoiy, yet others not less 
widely sjjread, either as to time or ])laee, exhibit little or no such ten- 
d(!ney, wliicli .seems rather a peculiarity (of tcmpei’ament so to say,) 
marking certain species, than tiu* result of a general law regulating 
the development of all. A notable example of this is afibrded by the 
little llelLv lahyrinthica, Say, which 1ms remained unchanged during 
the eons which have elapsed since the Eocene period, occurring fossil 
in the Heaclon beds on the Isle of Wight, and living at the present day 
in Alabama. Bulinius punctatus and Bulinms pullurs, may also 
he quoted, the first species iidmhiting, unchanged to any percc[)tible 
extend' the plains of India and the shores of Mozambique, whilst the 
last ranges widely through India and .some of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, (Burma and even the shores of the KedSea,) and occurs fossil in 
the alluvial deposits in the Norhudeia valley, where individuals, undis- 
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tingnislinblo from roooiit specimens, ai‘{*oin])Muy tlio extinct fauna 
wliicli einbraeod tliO llcxaprotodon and its confri-ners : (vide Memoirs 
of the (leological Survey, Vol. II.) 

Of sjjcoievS subject to eonsideralde local variation, JTclLv Iluttoni 
may b(j selected, if, as I am inclined to think, it may be regarded as 
specifically identical ivitli //. rotatoria V. dem Busch ; and the highly 
variable //' similariii. Fir., with respect to which it may here be re- 
marked, that its most variable and dissimilar forms, m-e not those most 
wid(‘ly dissociated in space, a*s might be surmised from the Darwinian 
explanation for such variations, as its local Indian forms more widely 
differ from the type and from one another, than individuals from the 
far off M auritius and the Brazils. 

Helix sfmilarts, Fer. 

At the head of the varieties, as 1 regard them, of this species, I 
place H. «cah)timta^ B. This form inhabits the Irawadi valley above 
the British frontier, and is a stout well marked shell passing liy de- 
grees into JL Zoroaster, Th., though in this case as in others, the 
intermediate forms are usually scarcer individually and i^re variable 
than the types they tend to unite. Allied to some extent, but not 
very closely, is IL. Feyuensu, B., from 1 believe, the Eastern parts ot 
Pegu. IL Zoroaster which is intimahdy related to 11. scaliduriia on 
the one hand and //. similaris on the other, o(;curs in toleralile num- 
ber about Thaiet mio and tlie neighbourhood, and passes gradually 
into the type form of i/. .similaris. JL. pilidion, B., is a tliin-keided 
shell related to II. similarisy from prol)ably the same locality as //. 
FeguensiSy and last conies the rotund, globular shell common about 
Thaiet mio, Prome, <.^c., described by Benson as 11. bolns. Several 
intermediate gradations occur between IL Zoroaster , IL holus and the 
type IL. similaris y but not sufficiently marked to reepure special enu- 
meration ; the whole may thus naturally be arranged as below, those 
marked thus * being aberrant, the forms required to connect them 
more closely, having probably to ho discovered. 

Jl. scalpturitay B. Ava. 

H. Feguensisy 11.* 

IL Zoroaster, Th. Thaiet mio, Prome, &c. 

H. pilidion, B.* 

II. similaris, Fer, 

IL. holus, B. 

IL. ccstus, B.* 


Thaiet mio, Bengal, Mauritius. 
Thaiet mio, Prome, &c, 

Khasi hills. 
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01 II. ccshis 1 have but tlirco iiulivuluals, l>ut they seem to form 
merely a well marked local type ot the species under consideration. 
They occur with or without tlio band ; tlie two varieties dillering 
slightly in otlier respects as well ; somewhat as II, ^equensis does 
from II. scalpturita^ the bandless variety ot which it much resembles. 
H. EOTATORTA, dcm Jlusch. 

This species, though atlbrding strongly marked varieties, is not a 
variable one individually. We have in ljurma tlie larger and more 
common Ibrm of seventeen millemetei-s, whicli varies v(‘ry sliglitly, 
and a smaller form (//. Amkniien«h, Tb.) of only thirteen millemeters, 
with a higher spire, which also varic;s very little ; and evidently eon- 
neets the species with 11. Hutton}, the largest si^eeimcn of whieh 
from India in my possession is also iliirteen mills, hut with a Hatter 
s[nrc than the small var. of H. rotatoria. Tliere is also the very varh 
able race of 11. Aknwktongemls, Th., with its usually Hattcned spuv, 
holding a place hetw'eeij the large and small forms ol II. rotatoria. 

II. tapeina and II. Fhagrei, Th, also claim a place near tlie type ot 
the species, ^he lirst nearly (Mjualling a large //. rotatoria in size, whilst 
closely resembling a small one in form, and the second dillering Ironi 
the typo rotatoria, in its narrow'cr nmhilieus, and more strongly marlv- 
ed sculpture. The little Indiau II. Ilutfoni follows, chielly dillering 
in its small size, whieh may he avenu,?ed at eleven mills. 

Most aberrant of all comes II. Oldhami, 11. with its depressi'd spire, 
hut it hardly dilfers more widely (save in one extra wliorl), Irom a 
large rotatoria m form, than .specimens of II. Akowklongensis, ^rii. do 
from one another. Intermediate forms are, liovvever, reijuisitc' tt) eon* 
neet II. Oldhami, B. as ehisely as the rest are, 

II rotatoria, V. d. Bmck Jixuvadi valh'y, below the frontier. 

7/. tapema, II. Khasi Hills. 

II. Bhagrei, Th. Irawadi valley, above ilni IVonliei-. 

11. Arakanensis, Th. Arakan hills mid Irawadi valley, 

II. Akowhtongensis, Th. Irawadi valley. 

II. ITuttoni, B. liimalay.' s, SontluTn India. 

IL Oldhami, B.* Irawadi valley, above tl\o iVoniit r. 

Helix fallaciosa, Fer., is another variable sliell, prosenting three 
distinct types, as II. asperethi, Pf. and its allied forms II. Xagporensis, 
Pfr.and H.propinqna, IMV. ILJdUaeiosa, Fer., with its variedios and ally 
II, Jlelfcriy 13. and IL ruginosa, Fih‘. with its ally II. crassicoslata, B. 

2 1 2 
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Tl)(.* \v]iole are so closely iifiited am to be separable only one from 
anotlier by the most arl)itrary division. They may naturally be ranged 
thus ; — 

f 'ff, Nagporensisy Pfr, Central India. 

^ II. imicinctay B. (H.propmfjttay Pfr. Centi’al India, Bombay, 

^ II. aqwrellay Pfr. Central 'India. 

< II. fallaciosny Wr. Ceylon, South India. 

^ j II. ruginosay Per. Southern India. 

^ j II. crassicoslntay B. Salem (?). 

1^//. Ilelferiy B. Andamatis. 

11. CLTMACTKTiTCA, B. No onc on first examining a tvpc-spccimon 
of this shell of twenty-one mills, in diameter, would imagine there 
was any Indian shell very closely connected with it, but on c‘xamin- 
ation of the small variety of from thirteen to fifteen mills., (for whieli 
I propose the term //. geilony “ yariov”) a close relation is perceptible 
botw'emi it and //. pansay B. on the one side and II. ornalissma on 
tlie other. The typo form of H. cUmactericn is very peculiar, and is 
seen also in the smaller R. geiton, l)iit in this last it i.s jiore subjtxd 
to variation, so that some specimens are not miudi mortj keeled 
ihaw II. pansoy B. whilst others unite this extreme form wdth the typo. 
The main distinction seems to be, a more closed nmbilicus in II. 
clmactericay than is obsciwable in the others ; a stouter shell more 
strongly keeled and more deeply sculptured, 11, ornatmima whilst 
closely resembling the type as regards sculpture, departs from it in 
being less keeled, and in its umbilicus being more open, whilst H.pansOy 
B. is usually iar less strongly sculptured than tlie type and thinner, but 
is more keel(Hl and has a closer umbilicus tluan II. ornatmima. II. 
anopleuruy B. is merely a stout handsome IL ornatmimay cn a large 
scale, ranging from fifteen to twenty-one mills, in diameter, my largest 
JT. ornatissivm being but sixteen mills. Intermediate forms there 


doubtless are, but the natural arrangement seems to he thus — 

H. climactericay B. Khasi Hills. 

II. geiton, Th. Khasi Hills, (a dwarf climacterica). 

II. pansay B.* Irawadi valley. 

IT. ornatissima, B. Darjiling. 

II anopl&urisy B. Hills Noi’th of Tirhoot (Soome^^sur hill). 
II. suhnmay B.* Ditto ditto. 

An equal amount of variation in the keel may be often remarked 
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in 7f. textrina, B. .soino spoeimens of whidi in inv posscH'^ion are 
strongly keeled, whilst in others thi.s (diaraeioi' is nearly obsolete. 
Whatever Jiiay be thouglit however of my uniting sueli dissimilar 
shells as some of the abovt;, better grounds exist I'or the union ol some 
wliieli now follow. 

Jl. iiifrendens, GouhL Farm eaves near Maulmein. 

II. cajjesccns, B. Ditto. 

JI Tickelli, Th. Ditto. 

17. castra^ B, India, Birma. 

ir. sants, B. Andamans, 

whieli is i think merely a large depressed variety of 11. cadra of 
fifteen mills. 

H, capiiium^ B. Tributary Melvals of Katak. 

ll. hariola, B. Pegu. 

I agree with Mr. W. T. Blanford in being unable to find any dif- 
ference between the Katak shell and the keded variety of II. hariola 
from Pegu, save a trilling superiority of size in the former, 

^ IL Tranquelarica, Fab. Southern India. 

^ II. semirugata, Beck. Ditto. 

% J II. Ugulata, F/rr.^ 

II. intelUmi Bfr. Central India. 

J \^II. hullata, Hutton. Ditto. 

Of these shells, the two fii-st are perhaps the least defined, and the 
whole iiave a tendency to pass into each otlier. //. ligutata is the 
well marked depressed form found in Ikmgal and II. hullata, H. of 
only nineteen mills, in diameter, I have irom Mhow. I shall now 
describe a few novelties which have lately occurred to me. 

FAMir^v Oncidiau.^:. 

VAOTIfULUS Birmanicus, H. 

Corpore elongate, laevi, ante et pone eleganter rotundato, colore 
fusco, minutissimc flavo maculate, subter albescente. Pede transversim 
rugose, totius corporis longitiidinis, scd vix ad quartam partem latitu- 
dinis attingente. Tentaculis quatuor ; binis superioribus fuscis, ocu- 
liferis ; inferioribus minus elongatis quamquam robiistis, et papillam 
retractilem, scnsu acutissimo prieditam, subter gcrentibus. 

Habitat in loeis humidis apud Bangoon, Pegu, Thaiet-mio, &c. 

LongitiidinCj 50 mills. 
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Thi.s ahig is ])r{‘tty common at Kajigoon and is found liarbonriit^^ 
under potslierds, bricks and rubbish in moist spots. 

F.VMTLY LiMACin.K. 

LtMAX VIETDIS, Th. 

Oorporo expanse, })<.>ne aeuminato, liavo cineroo. Faliio magno, l;rtc 
colorato viridi-llavo limonis, Tentaculis superioribus, longis, pallidis, 
oculos parvos nigros gerentibus ; et linea pallido smaragtiinii ad basin 
iiotatis. Tentaculis iiiferioribus minutissimis. 

Habitat inter folia in dumetis marinis “ mangrove” dietis apud 
littus Peguense, prope finc\< provincia. Arrucan. 

This elegant little limax is very active and (Toeps about briskly on 
the green foliage of the salt swamps, which (/. c. the leaves) it 
resembles in colour. 

In my last paper 1 included two limaces, L. Memnon and L. Ben- 
galensis of which T unfortunately have no dciscriptions. The lirst is 
a large black slug from Hoshungabad, the other a small grey slug 
from Dinajpur. 

IlOPIUTKS. 

This genus is formed for the reception of some bu'ge sliig.s, common 
at Teria Ghat near Sylhet. I have unfortunately no notes, but tin? 
animal is like Vitrina and closer perha])s to tliat group than to the 
slugs. It has a tough membranous plate on the centre of the back, 
conspicuous in the living animal, but no shelly plate. Its total length 
is about two inches. 

Family IIelicida:. 

Vitrina Peoueusis, Th. 

Animale pallide lutt^scente anteriori [)artc corporis vireseemte ; 
posteriori tamen lutcodlavescente. Tentaculis superioribus longis ot 
cum cervice virescentibus : inferioribus parvulis ; Pallio granulato’ 
cuti.s anserine modo ; ftisco, testam omnino fere obtcgentc. Caudali 
papilla nulla. Longitudinc 80 mills. 

Testa elongata, halitoidea, polita, subdiaphanA ; margine tenui, 
virescente ; rcliqua parte flavescente, ot juxta apicem solidissimam 
albescente. Ijong. 15. Lat. 0. Alt. 4s mills. Habitat in humidis locis 
pro])(‘ Pegu. This spernes belongs to the same S(‘ction as V. Gigas, B. 
which it resembles in miniature and is remarkable for its very solid 
esliunella and apex. 
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VlTRIKA ClTRlSTrAN E, Th. 

Testa sub-globosa, teMiiii, polita, diaphaiia, nitiila, supra eostulato 
striata, inlra planioro. Coloro suceinoo. A pice palliilo, vix elovatius- 
eiilo. Periplieria. rotmulata. Apcrtura panim ()])li(pia. AnCraetibus 

lento creseeiitil)us. Lon^. Id. Lat. 11. Alt. S mills. 

Habitat in insulis Andainaniois. 

I have much jdoasuro in iianun,iif this sliell after the lady of the 
])rescnt Governor of the settlement, Lieut.-Col. Tytler, as a mark of 
e.steom and in pleasing nanembrance of my sojourn at Port Blair in 
his hospitable mansion. It is of the same type as F. Bensoni^ Pfr. but 
is at once distinguislied from all species 1 am acMjuainted with by its 
rich brown colour. 

HKLI.y EXIJL, Th. 

Testa, auguste umbilieaia, depresso eonoidea, hevi, tenui, striatula, 
concolore fusea. Apice olduso. Anfractibus sex, tarde erescentibns, 
convexiiisculis, ultimo non descendente. Apertura obli(pia- I\u’istomato 
recto, tenui, juxta umbilieum leviter reflexo. Long. 1(>.5, Lat. 15, Alt. 
S.5 mills. Habitat in insulis Andamanieis. This sliell seems a Nanina 
and somewhat recalls iV. semlf'ascay Dh. but is a nioro tumid species. 

S ruEeTAXTS Blanfoiidi, Th. 

Testa perl'orata, depressa, ovali-oblonga, oblique costidatA, striata, 
translucente ; s])ira obtuse conoidea. Anfractibus ses([ui-(juin(|uo non 
augulatis. Apertura obliqua, sub([uadrato-oblonga : lamella parietal! 
una et dente singulo i« media parte superioris marginis. Peristomatc 
expanse, juxta umbilieum rellexiusculo, marginibus callo tenui inter- 
dum junctis. Varietas reperitur dente carens. Long. 7.5 Lat. 5.0 
Alt. 1.0 mills. Habitat montibus Arakanensibus provincia Pegu. S. 
Andmna niece ^ B. perallliiis, sed dilfert dente inarglnali, apertura, et 
umbilieo parum jqxirtiore. Ab Birmauica, Bl. diflert forma minus 
globosa, apertiirA et nynore magnitudine. 

Streptaxis Biumanica. W. Blanfovd, (in MSS.). 

Testa perforata, ovali-oblonga, dcprcsse-globosa, land, llavescentc, 
diapluina, spira obtuse eonoidea. Anfractibus sex convexiusculis, levi- 
ter costulate striatis j ultimo subter lievigato, et eireum umbilieum 
compresse-angulato. SuturA profunda, Apertura perol)liquu, sub- 
tnangulari-quadrata. Dente parietali unico, magno, altevoque par- 
vulo, in parte anteriori marginis sn[)erioris posito. Peristomatc 
expanso, rellexiusculo. Long. 9.0. Lat. 0.5. Alt. 5.0 mills. VarictaS 
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niinor iiivenitui* deut-o marg'iiiuU oaivns. Long. 8 mills. Habitat, 
Pegu. Var minor propo fontos Hurniiiis, Pegu dicii. 

A single spocimon of this shelly was received by me from Mr. W. T. 
Blaiiford, and 1 subsequently found two spoeirnens of the smaller variety, 
it very closely approaches N. Blanfardl, Th. and S, Andnmanica^ but 
is not so depressed in form, and it differs from 8. Betiti chiefly in its 
more triangularly quadrate mouth, marginal tooth and smaller size, 
(my largest, average, and smallest sj)ecimens (jf 8. Fetiti measuring 
in length respectively, 11.11 and 9 mills.). 

The distinction however between these sliells is only sullicicnt to 
constitute a well marked I’ace. 8^ Blanfordi, Th. ranging with 8* 
Andamanica^ and 8. Birmanica^ BL with its ally 8. Fetiti. 

Clausilia Masont, 1'h. 

Testa arcuato-rimata, fusiformi, teniii, cost ulate- striata, })allidc cas- 
tanea. Apico intacto. 8utura excavata. Anfractibus decom, sub-pla- 
natis, ultimo auguslioro, supra aperturam fortitcr strijito, juxtaqiic 
suturam fossa, lamime intoriori.s cursum monstrantc, notato. Lunclkl 
distirieta. ; intordum iioit Lamellis qiiinque, duabus parietalibus tc- 
nuibus, distinetis, intus conniventibu.s ; reliquorum binisjbrtibus ad 
aperturam divergcntibu.s ; tertiii post lunellan valde temii, incon- 
spicua. Apertura rotundato-aurifornii-soluta, Peristomate expanso, 
reflexiusculo. Longitudinis 21 ad 29 mills. Latitudinis 4 ad 5 mills. 

Habitat propc Tonghoo in montibus inter Provincias Pegu et Mar^ 
taban. • 

This species varic's somewhat in size and some specimens have 
a more slender spire than others. .1 have named it in compliment 
to the Itov. P. Mason, I)/J)., who kindly supplied me with speci- 
mens, and whose success, among t he wild Kanm tribes, will eviu- cause 
his name and that of his talented and euergotic wife, to be enrolled 
in the foremost rank of missionary labourers in tlio East. 

FaM I LY C rCLOSTOM I J) .15 . 

CvOLOntORUS ARTHRlTICirS, Th. 

Testa umbilicata, turbinata, solidissima, striata, lineisque spiralibus 
flexuosis obscure decussatA, ; .subkevi, non polita, fusoente castanefi 
fasciA lata, alba mediana, interdum circiundatA. interdum colore om- 
iiino alba, spira pallide castanea, et fascia parvu castanea .sul)-mcdiana 
ornata, Anfractibus quinque convexis, baud tarde crescentibus ; ulti- 
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mo valde capaei, rotnndato. Aporfcura circulari. Peristoniafco cxjianso, 
rofloxiiisculo, valdo iiuirassato, contiruio, iiitus flavo, intcrdum ca.’ru- 
Jescente. Apice pallidc purpvirascentc-riibicuiidula. ^ 

Long. 52, Lat. 30, Alt. 37 mills, Apertura 20 mills. 

Habitat in collibiis nemorosis circuin fontes fluininis Pegu dicii. 
A very solid shell with tlie surtixce rarely in good condition and rather 
sparsely distributed. It is barely so globose as C. Jlavilabris, E. to 
wliieh it is nearly allied, and from which it dillcrs in sculpture, form 
and greater solidity. 

With respect to C. patens^ El. I (ind myself imal)lc to regard it as a 
distinct species or even rac^e, but merely as an individual variety of C. 
fuhjuraiuS) Pf. as 1 have no wliore observ(jd it sufliciently numerous 
to l)e viewed in any other light. Another marked vai*iety ful 
f/uratus also occurs with a large thin shell and white or eterulescent 
peristome, in sonic places not rarely ; but it is (dearly an individual 
variety of the prcdomimint form. Eoth these varieti(.‘s are good illustra- 
tions of how races originate, and [become ?] eventually what most 
Ksysteniatists would regard lus distinct spi'cies ; not as some would argue, 
by change effected liy migration, or enforced to meet changed condi- 
tions of good climate or the like, but by individual aberration, and 
the eotem|)oraneoiis up-growth of aberrant individuals into races and 
(jveniually species, as the Darwinian most eorrnctly asserts : Imt not 
as far as 1 can see by any pressure of physical conditions (M)-relatively, 
as the Darwinian tb(3ory no less incorrectly argm^s. Some other prin- 
ciple, tlian of mere d(ipendance on physical conditions, has yet to bo 
discovejTd, before the jiroblem of what govt'rns variation, or in other 
words the “ origin of species^ can be regarded as satisfactorily solved, 

P II PINA ELAJfFORDI, Th. 

Testii pupina?formi, politissima, flavescente-cornca. Anfractibus 
(|uincpje. I^eristomatc albo, non expanso. Canalibus albis. Long. 
0, Diam 3.5 mills. Habitat, Pegu. 

This species was forwarded to me by Mr. W. T. Blanford as a pos- 
sible variety of P. Feguensis^ E. It is intermediate in its characters 
and aspect, between P. Peguensisy II. and P. artatay E., to the latter of 
which it more closely approaches in the shape and unrellectod form of 
its peristome. Whilst in fact P. Blanfordi ranks naturally lus a near 
ally of P. artatUy E,, P. Peguensisy B. bolds a similar relation to P. 
arulay E. and it is ^piestionable if all four species will not prove to be 
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(*onnected ; P. Peff uensh coming between P. artata and P. 

nrula. 

P. Aru%^ B. P. PeffuensiSf B. P. Artata^ B. P. Blanfordi, Th. 
PowATns Peouejssj-:, Th. 

Tfivstu augiiste sive obtecte umbilicatA, tnrrita, oostulatc striatd, 
translucente, flaveseente-corne^. Apice obtuso, Levi, Anlractibus sep- 
tern sive octo, tuniidis, lente cre.scentibns. AptMtur^ sub-circulari. 
Peristomate duplici, extra brevissime expanse, intus continuo, crasso, 
juxta suturam leviter inciso. Opercnio tenui cornoo. 

Long. 10. Lat. 3.5 mills. Apertura 2.5 mills. 

Habitat in monte marmoreo, cavernoso, baud proeul a Gwa, pago 
littore Peguensi. 

Thi^Pornatias is aecompanied at the Limestone bill nearGwa by the 
following shells which I give to illustrate the range of s'>me of them. 
Helix delibrata, B. 

H. toxtrina, B. 

H. honesta, Gould. 

H. eastra, B. 

H, rotatoria, V. d. Busch, (small). 

H. bascunda, B. var. 

H. gratulans, Bl. 

Plectopylis ])lectost<>niu, B. 

Bulinuis jnitus, B (slender var.) 

B. gracilis, Hutton. 

Ciyptosoma ]jriL*,stans, Gould. 

Streptaxis Burinanica, I'h. 

The Diplommaiina 1 have not made out, as I got no gocxl speci- 
mens. The Helioina is very variable, and is I have no (t.;ubt //. 
Andamanica, B. but two distinct varieties occur, differing chielly in 
size, and both smaller than the type, (as 1 regard it) from Port Blair, 
but as some of these shells may have been described before, I refrain 
from naming them. They are respectively five and six mills, diameter 
whilst the type measures eight mills. From the Andamans, however, 
I have a single small Helioina, smaller than either of those jrorn the 
mainland, and I believe all four forms are merely races, all merging 
into each other, but my solo specimen has gone home to Mr. Benson, 
who, from its vast discrepancy in size from the type he is acquainted 
with, will probably regard it as a distinct species. Ilaud ego. 


Cyclophorus 'J'heobaldianus, B. 
Leptopoma Jispirans, B. 

Pupina artata, B. 

Alyeseus sce})ticiis, Bl. 
Hydrocena pyxis, ii. 
Diplomvnatina. 

Hclieiua. 

Poniatias Peguehse, Th. 
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1 cannot conclude this paper without ofteJ*ing a lew remarks on the 
arrangement proposed by my friend, Mr. W. T. JJlanford, for tlie 
Helicidous groups in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for 
February, 1863. The division of the whole, into two great okottps or 
SECTIOSTS,- — A marked, by having the mucous pore at the truncated 
extremity with a supcrimpending lobe, and- -B having the mucous 
pore in the elongated non-truucatc extremity, devoid of an overhanging 
lobe, — is a natural and probably well marked one, hut 1 think a still 
farther restriction of the term Nanina, than that Mr. Blanford has 
adopted, is called for in any natural classification. 

We there find (loc. cit.) shells of two very naturally divided types 
all ranged together under Nanina. or its suhgenus Macrooul,vmv:s, 
B. illustrated respe(‘.tively by the species, Viirinoides, luhrica and 
petasus on the one hand, and pansa and similar unpolished shells on 
the other. A more natural arrangement would suredy be to restrict 
the term Nanina to those sludls of the great Section A possessing a 
polished epidermis, of which N. vUrinoides may he regardcid as the 
type, indicatory as such a condition of tlie surface usually is, of either 
lubricatory tentacular processes attached to the mouth, as in the type, 
or of close relations to the more typical species so provided. 

This separation effected, the remainder form a natural group of 
which pansa may serve as a ty[)e, but want of all books of rofereiuic, 
prevemts my oifering any generic name, which a little research will 
soon supply. In this Section A, it may be I’emarked that Mr. Blan- 
ford includes II. ligulata^ whilst JL. Tranquebarica and its allies ho 
ranges under Section B. 

In the present paper I have included them, from a mere study of 
the shells, under one group, (Galaxias), which I should not have ven- 
tured to do in opposition to Mr. Blanford’s obsorvation.s, but for his 
remark on IL ligulatay which “ show.^ a passage into the other Sec- 
tion'" It is therefore probably abeTOnt to some extent from Tran^ 
gueharica, but not more so perhaps than from the group with which 
Mr. Blanford has associated it. Mr. Blanford’s remark on the simi- 
larity of the animals of IL mUatay Fer. and H. fallaciosa, Per. is inter- 
esting, as a shell given to me by Mr. H. F. Blanford* tends to connect 

* IT, pj'o.n’/aa, F^r. Bosidos tho diflreronco in form IT. pmrima hna n w}nl:o 
interior. U, vUtuia invariably brown or brownisli btaek when aOult, U. U. 

2 K 2 
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these seeming dissimilar species. II. vittata is a very variable shell 

as the following measurements of specimens in my cabinet show. 

A. 28 X 22 millg. 

B. 24 X 18 „ 

C. 20 X 13 „ E. IL fallaciosa 14 X 6 mills. 

B. 24 X 11 „ 

Specimens A, B and C of II. vittata are all from Ceylon.^ 

A being a very elevated var, B a depressed var, and C the ordinaiy 
small var. D is the shell received from Mr. H. E. Blanford, and 
though white and more of the form of H. fallaciosa than of II. vit^ 
taitty yet it must, I think, be classed as a variety or local race of the 
last. Numerically reduced the proportions are nearly thus — 

A. == 15 B. = 10 C. = 6 D. = 6 E. = 2 

So that if allowance is made for a better series of specimens from 
which measurements might be made, we see that individuals of the 
type shell A and 0 differ nearly as much from each other, as spcjcimeii 
E (II. fallaciosa) does from C. But this metliod of stating the rela- 
tion, very inadequately represents it, D liaving the aspect and si/e of 
JI. vittata^ with the precise depressed form of II. fallaciosa^ with 
whose colourless varieties it may be compared, as unlike vittata^ it is 
colourless and white. It would be very curious if int(*rmediate forms 
should eventually be discovered more closely connecting these at lirst 
sight utterly dissimilar species H. vittata and II. fallaciosa. 

Thaiet Mio^ October^ 1863. 

* I may add to this list the ex(,romo moasui’omcnts of spocirnens iu my own 
collection shewing still greater variability. 

a h G 

Diam. 17 m.m. 17 m.m. 29 m.m. 

Alt. 18 ni.ni. 19 m.m. 22 m.ra. 

Specimen a is of uniform chestnut brown, h white with faint brown bands 
and violet apex, c white with flosh colored apex. H. F. B. 


JErrata in Mr. TheohaM’s jpaper^ in No. 4 of 1863. 
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for 
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354, 

% 

loaning 

bearing. 

355, 

26, 

living 

tiny. 

358, 

7, 

focal 

wild. 

367, 

82, 

bora 

vara. 


Pouie line for read 

370, 12, BoHJiga Bonti®. 

375, 14, Bensoni Barniana. 

376, 28, After B add sp. 

883, 10, etnilla rutolla. 
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On Ancient Indian Weights. — Bg E. 'riiOMAS, £sq. 

[The aul)joined article was sketclied, with a view to the lirnited 
illustration of the subject announced in its title, for insertion in the 
Numismatic Chronicle ; but so larcje a proportion of its contents have 
proved in the progress of the enquiry to relate to questions beyond 
the legitimate scope of that Journal, while they would seem well 
adapted for the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bcmgal, 
that I have revised and a<lded to the original i)aper, in the design of 
its simultaneous publication in England and in India. 1 am the 
more anxious that it sliould appear in the latter country, as there alone 
can its higher aims be suitably discussed ; thence also must wo seek 
a due definition of the indigenous plants upon whose products these 
weights arc based, and a determination, by actual comparison of grow- 
ing seeds, of the initiatory scheme of Indian Metrology. From that 
continent must come the further ethnological and philological evi- 
dence, which is to determine many of the questions 1 have ventiinKl to 
raise. Wluu’cvcr the final decision may be pronounced, it is clear the 
Avitncss<?s are still mainly in the land whose past history is under 
investigation, — EnwAJii) Thomas] . 

The attention of arclijeologists has recently been attracted to tlio 
weights and raeasTires of ancient nations, by the elaborate wmrk of M. 
Queipo,! and the less voluminous, but more directly interesting article 
of Mr. li. S. Poole, on the Babylonian and other early metrologies.*^ 
At the present day, when ethnological inquiries engross such an un- 
precedented share of public notice, any parallel stu(\^ that may con- 
tribute by material and tangible evidence to check erroneous, or 
suitably uid and uphold sound theories, should be freely welcomed, 
however much Hs details may threaten to prove tedious, or the locality 
whence its data are drawn may be removed beyond the more favoured 
circles of research. 

The system of Indian weights, in its local development, though 
necessarily posstMslng a minor claim upon the consideration of the 
European world, may weD maintain a leading position in tlu^ general 

1. “Easai sur lee Sysfc^mea Metriques et Mon^taires dos Aucieus Pcnplos,’* 
par Don V. Quoipo, 3 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1859. See also a review of the same- 
Journal des Savants, 1861, p. 229. 

2. Article “ Weights,” Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” London, 1863. 
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investigation, on the ground of its primitive and independent organisa- 
tion, and the very ancifnit date at which its terms were embodied and 
defined in writing ; while to numismatists it offers the exceptional 
interest of possessing extant equivalents of the specified weights given 
in the archaic documentary record whicli Sanskrit literature, under the 
regained faculty of interpretation acquired by Western scholars, proves 
to have preserved in the text of the original code of Hindu law ; as 
professedly expounded by Manu, and incorporated in the “ Manava 
Dharma Siistra.” Tlie positive epoch of this work is undetermined : 
but it confessedly represents, in its precepts, a state of society consi- 
derably anterior to the ultimate date of their collection and committal 
to writing ;•* while the body of the compilation is assigned, on specu- 
lative** grounds, to from n. c. 1280 to n. c. 880. 

It is a singular and highly suggestive fact that numismatic testi- 
mony should have already taught us to look for the site of tin; (•liiid' 
seat of ancient civilisation in northern India, to the westward of the 
upper Jumna — a tract, for ages past, relatively impoverished. For such 
a deduction we have now indirect, but not the less valuable, bistorieal 
authority, derived in parallel coincidence from the com])aratiYe geo- 
graphy of the Vedie period, and from tlie verbatim text of Manu, the 
integrity of which seems, for the major part, to have been scrupulous- 
ly preserved. 

3. I trust that European scliolars will not ima^dno that I desire to ignore 
Megastheiies’ statciiK.nit, that the Iivliaiis ha»l “ no written laws.” (8tr;il)o, 
XV. c. i. § 53.) This is, indeed, precisely tlie testimony— seeing the source IVorn 
whence it was derived — wo should expect from what we nov^ know of Bralnna ni' 
Cfil policy. As to the addition “ who are ignorant even of wiiting,” this ridi- 
culous assertion hild previously been nnllified by tlie more accurate informal ion 
of Nearehus (Strabo, xv. o. i. § 67), and is further conclusively refuted by the 
iiu?idental ovidenco contained in the remarkable passage in the sairio wo-l., where 
it is stated, At the beginning of the new year all tho philosophers Topair to the 
king at tho gate, and anything useful which they have cormrv.ttod to lorii/ai/, 
or observed "tending to improve the productions of the earth, •&c. &c., is thou 
publicly deciited.” (xv c. i. § 39). 

4 Max MsKbr^s “ Sanskint Literature,” pp. 61, 62. <« The code of Manu is 

almost the only work in Sanskrit literature whicli has tvs yet not been assailed 

by those who doubt the antkpnty of everything Indian.” 

Professor Wils9p, though lioaitating to admit the high antiquity of tho 

entire bulk of the comptS^ion, was fully prepared to assign , many passages to a 
date ** at least” as early as 800 b.c.— Prinsep’s *' Essays,” i.l note, p. 222. See 
also Professor Wilson’s translation of the “ Rig Veda Sanhit*,‘» i. p. xlvii. 

M. Yivieu do St. Martin places Manu under “ la period© <hU ieirvps liSroiqiios, 
i. between the twelfth and thirteenth oeutaries b. c., and |the Buddhist epocli 
B c.* 543 .— ■“ E'tudo sur la (l^ographie ©ties Populations prirjnitives de 1’ Indo,” 
Paris, 1859, 
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Tlie most prolific field among the favoured resoHs of our native 
coiii-collcctors, in olden time, chanced to he the exact section ol the 
country constituting the Brahnidvaeta of the Hindu lawgiver j and 
Thaneswar — since so celebrated in the annals of the land, as the 
battle-field of successive contending hosts — contributed, at its local 
lairs, many of the choicest specimens of the inceptive currencies. In 
this region the Aryans appear to have almost lost their separate 
identity, and to have commenced the transitional process of merging 
their ethnic individuality amid the resident population, though still 
asserting religious and incidentally political su])rcmacy. Such a state 
of things seems vividly shadowed forth in the ethnological definitions 
preserved in Manii ; and it may pos.sihly prove to be more than a 
mere coincidence, that the geograpliical distribution of the limits of 
“ JlmJimaeslti, as distinguished from Brakmdvartay' in the same pas- 
sage, should so nearly be identical with the general boundaries I have 
already traciid, from independent sources, for the spread of the .Baetii- 
iin al|)liabet in its Southern course. 

.1 reproduce my latest observations on this sul)ject. 

“Tlio Bach'iHTi, Arian, or Arianian -alphabui, unlike its southern contein- 
poraiy, tlie Irulian I’ali, lias no protcnision whatever to an indigenous origina. 
tion ; it would socni lo have accompanied or followed, in its archaic and import 
feci form, the Aryan irnmigTation from Media, based as it manifestly is upon 
an alpliahet cognato witli the Fhoejiician. Wo arc unable to trace its progres- 
sive adaptation from the scanty literal sigiiB of early Semitic writingj as wo 
Ihst fnid it, in an advanced .stage of maturation, in an mscrij^tiou on the 
Kiipurdigiri rock in the PosIih war valley (lat. 31® 20', long. 72° where it 
ernhodies the siibstanco of the edicts of Asoka, wlioso corresponding mani- 
festoes in the ludian-Pali character are so largely tlisLrihuted over the continent 
of India,® and tlio general date of who.se incision may bo approximativcly fixed 
at 246 n.c.*. ITow much further south this character may have [jcuetrated at 
this period we have no direct evidence to show, but it is to bo remarked that 
the same king Asoka sinuiltaiieoiisly retains the Indian proper alphabet in his 
monumental inscriptions at Khizrabad' and at Khulsi,® near the ddbouchmwnt 

5. Koek Inscriptions 1. Giniiir, in Gnzerat, 2. Khafsi, on tJio' Upper Jumna, 
3. Dhauli, in Cuttack. 4. Nauguinn, in Gaiijam. 5. Uliabra, in Jaipur. 

Monolithic inscriptions 1. Xhizrabad, on the Uppe^r Jnmua. 2. Meerut 
(both moved to Delhi). 3. Allalmbdd. 4. Iludhia, in Suiun, o. Mattiah, in 
the same locality. 

6. “ Journ. Royal Asiatic Sots" xx. 101 ; “ Prinsep’s Essays,- ’ ii. 15, el 

Prinsep’s Essays,” ii. 324. 

fi. “ Journ. As. Soc. Dongal,” 1862, p. 90. 
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of the Junuia from the Himalaya range ; while the employment of the latter 
character by Agathocles and Faiitaleon would imply its currency within, or 
pr()ximatoly south of the province of Arachosia. Then again, certain coins of a 
kingdom on the Upper Jumna, jKjrtainiug to a native dynasty of indeterminate 
date,® but whoso epoch may not be very distantly removed from the period, 
under review, ai*© found to bo inscribed with the Arian cliaractor on the on» 
surface, with a coi*responding legend in Indian-Pali on the reverse. In this 
instance also, tho internal ovidenco would seem to show that the latter was the 
alphabet of tho mint artificers, while tho former nuiy reasonably be snpposed 
to have constituted the official writing of tho ruling classes, Under this view, 
it may bo conjoctui'cd tluit the Arian palaeography encroached u|X)n and intor- 
ininglod with the indigenous system of letters as the dominant Northern races 
extended their dominions, in successivo waves, farther into Hindustan, till the 
intrusive alphabet voachod Mathura, (lat. 27 30', long. 77® 45'), whicli is the 
lowest point at which any indications of its progress are to bo found. Whence, 
lu)wover, it was speedily to be thrown back, and very shortly superseded and 
extinguished by its more flexible and congruous associate of indigenous growth.” 
(Numismatic Chronicle, 1863, p. 230. ‘ 

As I liave clainned for tlic Pre-Aryan Indians the indepciidcjnt de- 
velopment of an ulplialxjt specially contrived for, and adapted to, their 


9. “ Coins of Kmianda, “ Anana Antiqua,” pi. xv. fig. 23 ; “Prinsep’s Essays,* 
i. pi. iv. fig. 1 p. 203 j Ibid., ii. p. l.xix. fig. 16. 

10. Mathura Hscriptioiij dated in Bactrian figures, " Jouni. As. Soc. Bengal,” 
1861, p. 427; GoinSi Prin.sop’s Essays,” ii. 197. 

11. I recapitulate the leading inscriptions in this alphabet : — 1. Hidda (No. 
13), near Jellalabad, in Afghanistan. An earthen jar, having an vXviau inscrip- 
tion, written in inkj and dated in tho year 8. Ariana Antiqua,” p. Ill, ami 
plate, p. 262. 2. A steatite vase from Birairan (Jolhilalmd), with a legend 
scratekud on its surface, undated. “ Ariana Antiqua,” pp. 52, 70, pi. ii. fig. 1 ; 
“ Priiisep’s Essays,” i. 107, pi. vi. 3. The Wardak (30 miles W. of Kabul) 
Brass Vase, now in tho India Museum, inscribed with dotted letters, dated in 
tho year 61, and recording tho name of Jlushka, the OOHPKl of tho coins j 
see “Ariana Antiqua,” p. 118; “ Prinsep,” i. 104, pi. x; “Journ. As. Soc. 
Bengal,” No. iv. of 1861 ; “ Journ, Royal As. Soc.,” xx. 37. The Taxila Plate, 
dated 78, records the name of “ Moga,” identified with the Moa of the coins ; 

Num. Chron.,” Bactrian Li.yt, No xxv. 6. Maiiikyala Stone Slab (now in tho 
Biblioth6qne Imperiale, Paris), dated in tho year 18, contains tho designation of 
Kaiiishka; “Priusep's Ess.ay8, i. pi, ix. ; “ Journ. Royal As. Soc.” xx. 251. 
From the same site was obtained the Brass Cylinder now in tho British iliiso- 
iim ; “ Prinsep,” pi. vi. To thoso may be atUhxP two inscriptions from tho 
Yns’afzai country, one dated 60; “Journ. As. Soc. Bengal,” 1864, p. 705; 
“ Prinsep,” i. pi. ix. : and tho bi-literal inscription at JCangra (Arian and Indo^ 
P4li), “ Prinsep,” i. 159, pi. ix. ... 

[Tho mention of OOHPK l reminds me, that Gon. Cunningham has complained 
in our Journal, of my having given tho credit of tho identification of that name 
with HnM-af to another. 1 have alreiwly taken the very earliest opportunity of 
correcting this unintentional error (Journal Asiatiquc, Octobre 1863. p. 387.) 
1 availed myself of tho same occasion, to express my regret ilmt I, myself, hod 
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own lingual requirements, similarly it can be sliown, from as valid 
intenuil indications, that they originated, altogether on their own soil, 
that which has so often proved a nation’s unassailable heritage of its 
indigenous civilisation — a sy.stera of weiglits and measures, which 
retained its primitive identity in the ])reseneo of the dominant exotic 
nationality, it is indisputable that the intrusive Aryans, at whatever 
period their advent is to be placiul, met and encountered a people, 
already dwelling' in the land, of far liigher doinestiti civiHsatiou and 
material culture. than themselves. Vvdiether their eventual supremacy 
was due to uiidiminlshod iKn'theru energy, aiiinnd physicpie, or mental 
sul)tlety, does not concern us at present ; but inue|)endent of the 
inner-life evidences to that elfect, a parallel inference might be drawn 
from the indirect data of the contrasted tenor of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda,^^ which while indicating a crude social condition, refer 
almost exclusively to the country of the Seven Rivers ; whereas Manu, 
at a date but moderately subsequent,^ •• associates the fai«diigher pro- 
gress manifested in the body of tlie work with a more easterly seat of 
autliority, and while asserting no community with things or j)eople 
beyond or to the westward of the Saraswati, arrogates for the existing 
representatives of the Aryans a dominmiee over kindred kingdoms 
extending, in the opj)Osite direction, down the (langos to Kanauj^ 
-But, in demaaiding credcuce for the simple gift of invention arising 
out of manifest wants among the already thrice commixed, and in so 


failed te do liomage for a rectification of fiis, to which, lio, I understand, attaches 
somewliat of undiio iinportnnce, th.at is to say, tluj .suhstituLion of an M, in tho 
place of Ih'insep's P, as tho third consonant in the iiaiiio of ToraJ«aiui (J. K. S. 
13. vii. G;33). It might have boon ne.ce.ssary, in early days, to reclaim titles to 
discoveries made by Lieut. A. Cniniingharn, (J. A. S. 13. 1854', p, 714.) but surely 
the ‘Bays’ of the Archaeological Surveyw to the Govi. of India can afibrd to 
lose a faded len f with scant damago to the green eir(4et ! | 

12. Priusep’a “ Essays,” London, 1858, ii. 43 ; Num. Ohroii., 1863, p. 22G. 

13. Wilson, “ Rig Veda Sanhito,” iii. pp. xviii. xix., London, 1857 ; Vivien St. 
Martin, “ E'tiide sur la Goographio * * ♦ d’apres los Jlymns Vedicpies,” X»aris, 
1859, p. 89. 

m. “Journal As. Soc. Bengal,” 1862, p. 49; Max Miillor’a “Rig Veda,” pre- 
face to text, iv. pp. xx^.— xxxiv. “The traditional po.sition of tlie solstitial 
points, as recorded in tho Jyotisha,” is calculated Ijy ArclKleacon I’ratt to refer 
to 1181 B.C., and by the Rev. R. Main to 1186 b.c. See also p. Ixxxvii. on tlm 

subj(3ct of Bentley’s date, 1424" '5 B.c. 

For speculative dates coTicoming the Vedas, see also Mfix Muller, Sanskrit 
Lit.” pp. 244, 300, kc , ; Wilson, “ Rig Veda,” i. 47, ii. I ; St. Martin, p. xix. ; 
M. Barthelemy St. ililuire, /oMrua?. SiiivmU, 1861, p. 53 ; IB’. Martin Hang, 
“Aitareya Brahnuina,” Bombay, 1863 ; Goldstiicker, “ I’auiiii, p. 72, &c. 
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far improved^*^ local inhabitants, as opposed to the Aryan assumption 
of the introduction of all knowledge, I am by no means prepared to 
contend that the domiciled ra(jes gained nothing in return. The very 
contact of independently-wrought civilisations, to whatever point each 
had progressed, could not fail mutually to advantage both one and the 
other ; the question to be asked i.s, which of the two was best pre- • 
pared to receive new lights, and to utilise and incorporate tlie inci- 
dental advantages within their own body politic ? The obvious result 
in this case, though denoting, the suiTender by one nation of all their 
marked individuality, by no means implies that they did not carry 
with them their influence, and a powerful one moreover, and aflect 
materially the character of* the people among whom, at the end of 
their wanderings, they introduced a priestly absolutism, which has 
progressively grown and increased rather than lost power till very 
recently over all India. 

But herif again a most important query forces itself upon our con- 
sideration. The Aryans are acknowledged to have been in a very bar- 
barous state on tbeir first entry into the land of the Sapta Sindhu.^^ 

It is not known bow long a period they consumed in traversing six 
out of the sev'en streams, or what opportunities may have been 
afforded for social improvement during the movement ; but even by 
their own sliowing in the sacred hymns of the Rig Veda, the Aryans, 
when they had reached the banks of the Saraswuti, were still but very 
imperfectly civilised. The Dasym, or indigenons races, with whom 
they came in contact in the Punjaub, may well also have been in a 
comparatively undeveloped stage of national progress ; 'svhile the in- 
habitants of the kingdoms on the Jumna seem to have been far ad- 
vanced in civil and political refmemciit.i^ Is it not, therefore, possible. 


15. VVe have therefore, according to tlio views just sumnmvily expounded, four 
separate strata, so to speak, of the population in Intlia 1. The forest tribes 
.... who may liavo entered India from the nortli'Cast. 2. The Dravidians, 
who entered India from the nortli-wcst .... 3. I’he race of Scythian 
or non-Arian immigrants from the north-west, whose language afterwards united 
with the Sanskrit to form the Vrakrit dialects of Northern India. 4. The Arian 
invaders.” , . . .—Muir’s “Sanskrit Texts,” ii. p. 487. See also Caldwell’s 
“ Dravidian Grammar.” 

16. St. Martin, p. 91. 

17. Professor Wilson while speaking of the ultimate self-developracnt of the 
Aryans in the Punjab, reinarks, “ It [is] indisputuble that the iliiidus of the 
Yaidik ora had attained to an advanced stage of civilisation, little, if at all, dif- 
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if not probable, that when the Aryan flint, at tb(> end of its eoiirst?, 
struck against the Indian steel, sparks wtu’e emitted tliat flashed 
brightly on tluj cultivated intellects of a fixed and now thoroughly 
organised and homogeneous nation, whose leading spirits quickly saw 
and appreciated the opportunity aflbreh'd in the suggestion of a now 
religion, that was capable of being evolvc'd, by judicious treatment, out 
of the rude elemental w'orship, aided^ forcibly by the njystilieation of 
the exotic and clearly .superior language of the Aryans, which came 
so opportunely in company 'pho narrow geographical strip, to 
which the promoters of this creed confined tlu; already arrogant priest- 
ly element, intervening htdwcen the two nationalities, wmuld seem to 
.savour more of an esoteric intention thai\ of any natural result ol* 
conquest or of progressive? jiower, achieved by the settlement of an 
intellectually higher class, 'fhat the Aryans shonld be able so com- 
pletely to divest themselves of their national entity and leave no tract? 
behind them, wovdd be singular in itself; but the concentration of all 
god-like properties on a mere boundary line, so much insisted upon as 
Brahmani.sm grew and pushed its forces downwards into the richer 
countries of Hindustan, w^hilo it ignored both tlie land of the nativity 
of its votaries and the site of their later more advantageous domestica- 
tion, forms a fair subject for present speculation and future deliherato 
investigation. But this in itself is a matter only incidental to my 
special subject, and I return to the question, that if the Aryans were 
so far instructed on their first immigration as to bring with thorn, or 
subsequently to import and amplily, the Plunnician alplnibct, and 
similarly to secure its tran.smission, oven as a secondary system of 


foring from that in which they wore fonnd by the Greeks at Aloxandor’s inva- 
sion, althongh no doubt they had not .spread so far to the east., and woro loc^atod 
chiefiy in tho Punjab and along the Indus.” Itig. Veda,” ii. p. xvii* 1 am 
inclmed to question this latter inferonco ; J do not think the civilisation evi- 
denced in the text of the “Kig Veda” by any means equal to that <liscovered at 
the ativontof the Greeks j indeed, it would bo an anomaly that the Aryans, 
while occupied in pressing their way onwards, in constant hostility witli tho 
local tribes, shonld liave made a proportionately greater progress in national 
culture than they did in tho subsequent six or seven ecntiirios of fixed residence 
in their new homo within tho five rivers. 

18. A late writer in the Westminster Revieu' 1861<, p. 154, has justly remarked 
that tho 1026 incoherent hymns of the « llig Veda” constituted but a ix)or stock 
in trade whereon to found a new religion. Nor do tho 8oma “ inspii od” Rishis 
by whom they wore ** seen'* appear, from tho internal cvi<lcnco of their crudo 
chants, to have possessed mental qualifications such as .should have been equal 
to the origination of the higher iutellectual structure of Brahmanism. 

2 h 2 
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writing, over all the country of the Jdrahniarsliis, it would be rash to 
attempt to place a limit on the amount of Chaldfean or other western 
sciences that may have accompanied these cursive letters,'^ which, 
either directly or indirectly, travelled eastward from the borders of 
Mesopotamia to the banks of the Ganges. And clearly, if the gram- 
marian J^ctninVs age Inis been rightly determined by his special 
modem commentator, 2^^ Bactria^ writing, or must 

have been freely ciuTont at Taxila at and before b.c. 5 13, even as it 
subsequently became the ruling alphabet in those parts, so as to 
appear as the Inscription character under Asoka (b.c. 21:6) in the 
Peshawar valley, and to hold its own as the official method of ex])rcs“ 
sion in concurrence with the local Pali a.s low down as Mathura up to 
a much later period. Under th.ese evidences of the spread of Aryan 
civilisation in India, there wdll he little or no difficulty in admitting 
that much of wdiat has hitherto been esteemed as purely indigenous 
knowledge, may, even thus early, have been improved and matured ly 
the waifs and strays of the discoveries of very distant nations, without 
in any way detracting from or depreeiating tlie independent origin- 
ality of local thought, or the true marvels India achieved \maidi?d bj 
foreign teaching. 

In illustration of tlie preceding remarks, and as the necessary 
dehnition of the boundaries of the kingdom to whicli our initial series 
of coins refer, I transenbe in full a translation of the original passage 
from Mann. 

Mann, ii., 17.’’® ** Bohvoen the two divine nVora, S\r.\swatt and DursHAD-i 

WATi [Chitang], lies the ti'iict of laml which the sages liave ntiined Huah.^ta'v.vrta, 


19. Wo have indirect eUdenco to show that tliis stylo of wi-iting was in very 
early currency in association with tho monuinontJil cuiuMTonn, I aa.siuno tlint 
wherever, in tho ancient sculptiu’es, we see two scribes cinjjloycd —tho one using 
a style and marhiitg a clay tablet, the otlier writing upon a ll('xible sulistanco — 
the latter is nsiiig enraive Uabylonian, or what has siiict'i been coiivontioii- 
,a,lly recognised as T’hoeiiician. M. E. Renan considers it is Katisfactorily esta- 

’ blished, that the Jews used “plienico-babylonicn'’ lottoi-a, at their coming out of 
Egypt, now placed in u, c. 1312. Kenan, ‘Languea Semitiques,’ pp* 108, 216, 
&o. Prinsep’a Essays, ii. 145. 

20. Goldstucker, “Pdnbw, his place in Sanskrit Literoturo,” London, 1861, pp. 
12, 227 ; BO also Alwis, " Tali (rraniniar,” Colombo, 1863, p. xli. ; and Colo- 
brooko^s " Misc. Essays,” ii. p. 4. 

21. Max Mlillor, “ Sanskrit Lit.,” London, 1859, p. 521 ; and preface to text of 
**Rig Vedn London, 1863, vol. iv. p. Ixxiv. 

22. Sir W. Jones’s works, London, 1799, vol. iii.j Tlatighton, “ Hindu Law,” 

p, 22. 
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hecavse it vms rrcqucntcd by gocla.^-** 18. The custom preserved by inmiomoriul 
tradition in that country, among tlie four %mre classes, and among those which aro 
mixed, is called approved usage. 19. Ki;iittksheti{a [inodoni Dohli], Matsya 
[ on the JurnnaJ, Panciia'la [7v^an7/a/^■a^j^q Suraskna [or Mathui'u], 

form tho region called BuAirMAiisiir, distiugrushed frojn BnAiurA'vAUTA. 20, 
From a lirdhman who was born in that country, let all men on earth leani their 
several usages. 21. That countiy which lies behveen Himawat and Vinohya, 
to the east of Vinasana ( wlioro the Sarasvati disappears in tho dosort*'*] and 
to tho west of PRAYA'dA [ Allahabad 1, is celebrated by the title of Maohyadesa 
[or tJic central rcijuni]. 22. As far as tho eastern and as far as tho western 
oceans, betw'een tlietw'o mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which tho wiso 
liave named Aiiya'varta [or mliahiied hy respedahh- ]. 23. That land on 
which the black antelope naturally grazes is held fit for the ])erforrnance of saeri- 
ticca ; but the land of MLFcnirAS | or those u.ho spcalc Ihjrhin'ooshi^ diders widely 
Irom it. 24. Let the three first classes invnrinbly dwell in those before-men- 
tioned countries ; but a Su'dra, distressed for subsistence, may sojourn whei*- 
over ho chooses.” 

It is reasonable to infer that, as a general rule, all schemes of 
weights among an isolated people, initiating their own social laws, 
should preferably he based upon some obvious unit of universal access, 
rather than upon any higher measure of weight, wdiich might natur- 
ally result, under authoritative legislation, from progressive increments 
on the lower basis. So that, in testing the intentional ratios of early 
times by the extant money designed in accordance with the contem- 
poraneous tables, it will be safer to proceed from tlie low’cst tangible 
limit of the scale, in preference to accepting any superior denomina- 
tion as a standard whence to reduce, by division, tho coniponent ele- 
ments involved. The intuitive unit of weight, among an imperfectly 
formed agi’icultural community, would naturally be the most generally 


23 . For tho comparati ve geography of this tract, see Journal A.s. See, Bengal, 
ii. 10(5. Major Colvin, vii. 752, ix. 688. Lt. Baker, xiii. 297. Major Mackeson. 
Elliot’s (llossary of Indian Terms, p. 78. 

24. Muir, “ Sanskrit Texts,” ii. pp. 415 -418. Wilson, Rig Veda Sanhita iii. 
pp. xviii, — xix. St. Martin pp. 15, 73. 

25. Mr. Ikluir has given us anew translation of this celebrated passage, which, 
as it differs from tho above in tho introductory portion, 1 annex in a separate 
note. 

“ The tract, fashioned by the gods, which lies between tho two divino rivers, 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati, is called Bmbmdvartta. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes, w'hich has been traditionally rt'ceivetlin that country, is called 
the pure usjigo. Tho countiy of Kurukslictra (in tlio region of mod(mi Delhi), 
and of the Matsyas (on the Jnmna), Panchalas (in tho vicinity of modern Ka- 
naiij,) and SiVraaenaa (in the district of M.athura), w'hich adjoins Brahmavartta, 
iS tiic land of the Brahraarshis (diyinc ilishis}.”~“ Sanskrit Texts ” ii. p. 417. 
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availablo and comparatively equable product of nature ; in the form 
of seeds of cultivated or otlier indigenous plants ; and in tlie Indian 
instance we lind, after some definitions of inappreciable lower quanti- 
ties, tlic scale commencing with a minute poppy seed, passing on to 
the several varieties of black and white mustard seed, barley-corns, 
and centering in that peculiarly Indian product, the Bati, or seed of 
the wild Gunja creeper, Ahrus p'ecator ius [Sanskrit, Krishnala or 
BaMilca], which forms tlie basis of all local weights, and whose repre- 
sentatives of modern growth still retain their position as adjuncts to 
every goldsmith’s and money-changer’s scales. Next to the rati in 
ascending order comes the Mdsha^ which in its universal acceptance 
has almost achieved the title to bo considered as a second unit or 
ponderable standard, and, as such, its name now primarily signifies 
“ an elementary w'eight but on reverting to its earlier equivalent 
meanings it would seem that the term, in its original static sense, like 
the whole of the weiglits hitherto quoted, referred to another of 
Nature’s gifts, the seed of the Indian-hean (Bhaseolus radiatm, 
which, like the rati, claims especially an Indian habitat 
as an extensively cultivated jdant ; anti, to complete their associate 
identities, the bean as at present raised would seem to correspond with 
the weight assigned to it nearly 3,000 year.s ago, and to average about 
the amount of five ratis. The next advance upon the maslia is, in the 
gold table, a suvarna, a word meaning yold itself, and which prol)ably 
implies in this case the particular divisional quantity of that metal 
which in earlier times constituted the conventional piece or lump 
current in commerce. While the silver increment on the m^sha is 
designated by the optional title of ^urana^ or old, which may he 
supposed to allude to the, even then, recognition of this measure of 
value as emanating from high antiquity ; and it is precisely the re- 
quired amount in corresponding ratis of silver incorporated in the 
earliest extant prototype of coins I am now about to exhibit.^® The 

26. Wilson’s “ Glossary of Indian Terras,” “ M^aha.. .. an elementary weight 
in the system of goldsmiths’ and jew^ellcrs’ w'eights throughout India, and the 
basis of the weight of the current silver coin.” 

27. Wilson’s “ Sanskrit Dictionary,” Calcutta, 1832, svh voce, “Masha.” 

28. J. A. S. B. iv. Plato xxxv. figs. 25 — 29, Prinsep’s Essays, PI. xx. flgs. 26 — 29 
•and vol. i. pp. 53, 209, 211. Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, 1858, p. 220. 
Mr. W. Elliot. These pieces of metal, or “ puneh'wmB” as Prinsep named them, 
average about 52 grains. I have mot with one as as 5d gr. and Mr. W. Elliot 
gives one at 51*2 gr, SMpj;K>6ing an original Mint issue at 55 grains, the authorized 
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higher denomination of tlie silver Satamdiia^^^ is also derived from tlio 
vegetable kingdom, but unlike the lower divisions, which are defined 
by single grains, this weigl)t is produced by one hundred seeds of the 
Alocasia Indica. When the precise plant, which furnished the Maim 
seed for the early standard, is satisfactorily determined, tlie result 
will doubtless prove the near e([uivalent of 100 Manas to 320 Batis — 
which, it will be seen, comprised the identical amount required for the 
weight of the gold NishJea^^^ whose minor constituents an?, liowever, 
formed upon a different gradational scale, thougb equally emanating 
from the conventional Bati unit. I need not follow tlie nomenclature 
of the larg(‘r divisions of weights in the joint tables, hut before closing 
the inquiry 1 would revert for a moment to the leading point 1 desire 
to establish, that the Indians were not indebted to the Aryans for 
their system of weights ; the latter, in fact, when tried by the test of 
the hymns of the “ Uig Veda,^’ would seem to have been very ill versed 
in the Flora Indica^ an extensive knowledge of which was clearly 
necessary for, and is evidenced in, the formation of the scale of propor- 
tions. IndeeVl, although the Vcdic Aryans often invoked choir gods 
to aid their agriculture, the result so little .^.availed them that their 
odbrts at cultivation were apparently conhujillto barley, in the raising 
of wdiich even thf*y do not seem to have he<m always successful.®^ 

The next (juGstion to he examined is the distribution of the aritli- 
motical iiuinhers whereby the process of multiplication was conducted. 
Mr. Poole has laid it down as a law for Mesopotamian metrology that, 
“ all the older systems are divisible by either (),()00 or 3, GOO. The 
C,000tli or 3,GOOth part of the talent is a divisor of all higher weights 
and coins, and a multiple of all lower weights and coins, except 
its |rds.”®2 


TJaf-i of Man ti’a time, would raugo at 1.71875 grains or allowing 56 gniina for 
the standard, the return of tho rati weight would be 5(;-f-32— 1.75 ; an amount f. 
am iiiclinod to adopt upon other grounds. Wo must not bo mislod by tho more 
modern, weight tho rati eventually attained, as it rose, in account, with tho 
rise of mdshas and tolas. 

29. “Jiff iJlif, Wilson makes it, 100, iTTif measure, See, however, B. 

S. A rmi Indicmn ” Carey, Ilort. Ben. pp. 56. 65. Asiatic Res. x, 

19. “ Mdn Kadidy Dr. Thomson has sent mo a seed of tho avit.d Alocasia fallar, 
from Khasia, which itself weighs 2^ grains. 

30. Nishka occurs in second Ashtaka of the Big Vedu. Wilson, ii. p. 17. 

31. Wilson’s “ Eig Veda,” i. pp. xli., Ivii., ajid iii. p. xi. 

33. Mr. Toolo htU5 favoured mo with tho subjoined revised list of ancient niciric 
systems 
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The sixes and sixties of tlie banks of the Eiiplirates®^ find no coun- 
terpart to the southward of the Sovvalik range beyond the inevitable 
ten and the included live. The system, like all else pertaining to it, 
had its own independently devised multiple, ihafour. Whether the 
first suggestion of this favourite number was derived from the four 
lingers of the hand, four-footed beasts, or the higher flight of the four 
elements, wo need not pause to inquire, but the Indians have at all times 
displayed an unprecedented faculty Ibr ligures, and were from the first 
able to manipulate complicated arithmetical problems, and especially 
delighted in fabulous totals ; but with all tliis they have ever evinced 
their allegiance to the old 4, which we find in its place of honour 
in the earliest extant writings and inscriptions. As the nations of the 
West, to meet their own wants, speedily produced a separate symbol 
fov Jive and abbreviated the live perpendicular strokes of the Pliauii- 
cian into < . The Indians, apart from tbeir indigenous Pali signs for 4, 
simplified the tedious repetition of the four linos the llaetrian writing 
had brought with it from Mesopotamia into a cross like a Homan 
X, which was doubled to form eight, while they left the five utterly 
uncared for, to follow in a measure the original Phceniciaii method of 



GniiriH. 

Divisional Scale. 

Antliori- 

tativo Practical Unit. 
Unit. Coins. 

Hebrew Gold (doiiblii) 

1,320, 000 

-T- 100 -r- 100 

132 gr. 

„ Silver 

060,000 

~ 3000 ^ 

220 220 shekel. 

Babylonian (full) 

959,010 

-1- 60 120 ^ . 

133-2 [126-7] 81-5 siglos. 

or -r* 60 -f- 60 - - 

2G6-.t 

„ lesser 

479,520 

-r- 60 ■— 60 .3 V 

133-3 

Persian Gold 

399,600 

-4- 3000 

133 3 129 Daric. 

Egyptian „ 

iEginotan, 

810,000 

-r- 600 -f- 10 

1 10 140 Ke T, 

660,000 

GO -r- I' HJ -r 

110 110 

Attic (commercial), .. 

598,800 

^ 60 -r- 100 

99.8 

. „ (Solonian), 

658,900 

-r- 60 -r- 100 - 

93 1 923 

430,260 

[-r- 130 -r- 100 

717] 67'5 

„ (ditto double), ... 

860,520 

-f- 60 ~ 100 

71 7 71 7 

„ (ditto lowered), 

405,000 

60 100 

67-5 

Knboic 

387,000 

[-T-6000 

6 J)-5] 57*0 douariii^. 

Egyptian Copper. 

A. 1400 gr. 

1 Mon. llebi’ew Copper. 250 gr.— - i 

B. 700 „ 

— . 5 Kot. 

135 „ i 


C. 280 „ 

-2 „ 

83-3 „ i 


D. 140 „ 

E. 70 „ 

-1 „ 

■ - 4 „ 



33. Sir H. Rawlinson, “ Journal Iloyal Asiatic Hociety,” xv. p. 217. 

31-. Gcsoniiu^, p. ; M. Pilian, “ Bignos dc N umaatiou usites chuii los Tcuplcs 
Orientaux,” Piwis, 1800, p. 107. 
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IX, or 4 plus I = 0.36 Qf course the Indian table of weiglits had in 
practice to have its lower proportionate atoms accommodated to the 
weights actually pertaining to the seeds in each instance, but the 
higher gradations are uniformly grounded upon fours and tens ; and 
to show how distinctly the idea of working by fours was fixed in the 
minds of men, we find the gradational system of tines in Manu (viii, 
837) progressively stated as “ 8, 16, 32, 64.” So much. for the anti- 
quarian evic’ences, and to prove the custom at the other extreme of 
the chain of testimony and its .survival within a nation of almost 
Chinese fixity, it may be asserted tiiat the whole vulgar arithmetic is 
primarily reckoned by gandus = fours,” and in the modern l)azars 
of India the unlettered cultivator may frequently be seen having a 
complicated account demonstrated to him by the aid of a series of 
JburSf represented, as the case may be, by cowrie-shells, or grains of 
pulse. I pass by other elements of calculation, such as the favourite 
84 (7 X 12)^3 which might bring me into contest with the astrono- 
mers, and content myself with resting this portion of my case on tho 
coincidences already cited, as 1 conclude the most ardent upholder 
of Aryan supremacy can hardly arrogate for that ethnic division of 
tho human race any s[)eciality in fours.^*^ 

I now proceed to quote the passage from Manu defining the author- 
ised weights and equivalents of gold and silver, which I have cast into 
a tabular form as more readily explanatory of the text, and as simpli- 
fying the reference to relative scales of proportion. 

viiL 131. “ Those names of copjw, silver, and gold [weights] 

which are commonly used among men for the puq)ose of worldly 
business, I will now comprehensively explain. 132, The very small 
mote which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice 
is the first of quantities, and men call it a tramrenu. 133. Eight of 
those trusarenm are supposed equal in weight to one minute poppy- 
seed Qikhyd) three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed (^rdja sarskapa), a;nd three of these last to a white mustard-seed 
(gaut'a-sarsJiapa). 134. Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a 

85. Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society,” xi-x. p, 12. 

86. See an adraimble essay on tf»is number, under the head of ‘‘ Chouraaee/* 
in Sir H. M. Elliot’s “ Glossary of Indian Terms,” Agi’a, 1845. 

37. M . Pictet, who has so laboriously collected all and everything pertaining 
to the Aryans, in ‘his “ Pal^ontologie Liugnistique,” does not even notice tha 
number I — “ Lea Origines Indo europ4enaes,” Paris, 1863, p. 665. 
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middJe-sized barley-corn (i/nva), three such barley-corns to one 
Icrishnala [raktika], five hrishnalas of gold are one mdsha^ and six- 
teen such mdshas one smarna, 135. Four suvarnas make B.pala^ 
ten p^las a dharanay but two kinshnalas weighed together are consi- 
dered as one silver m^shaka. 136. Sixteen of those m^shakas are a 
silver dharana^ or pur Ana^ but a copper kArsha is known to be a pana 
or kdrsMpana, 137. Ten dharmias of silver are known by the name 
of a satamdna^ and the weight of four suvarnas has also the Jippellation 
of a nishka.''^ 


Ancient Indian System of Weights (from Manu, cap, viii. § 134)* 
Silver. 


2 rati 8 

--- 1 masha. 


32 „ 

16 „ - . 

r 1 dhnr.'ina, 

[ or puriiim. 

320 „ 

160 „ — 
Gold. 

10 „ 

6 ratis 

1 masha. 


80 „ 

ii 

' 1 suvarna. 

320 „ 

“ 64 „ — 

4 „ 

3200 „ 

= 640 „ — 

40 „ ^ 


1 satamana. 


( 1 pa la, or 
^ nishka. 

10 „ 1 (ihamna. 


Copper. 

Karahapann, 

As there arc some obscurities in the detail of the weights given in 
Mann, I have referred to the next succeeding authority on Hindu 
law, the Dharma-Sastra of Yajnavalkya, whose date is variously attri- 
buted from a period shortly before Viki’anuiditya, or n.c. 57 to 50 
His tables are nearly identical with tho.se already quoted, one un- 


88. “Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Mann,” by G. C. Hanj^hton, London, 
,1825, and works of Sir W. Jones, London, 1799, vol. iii. Hanghton’s transla- 
tion has been modified as above by my friend, Mr. .1, Mnir. 

39. Mr. Muir has communicated to me the following note on the copper weight, 
“Kulluka Bhatta (the Sanskrit Commentator on Manu) explains that lexicogra- 
phers declare a Kdrshika or KArsha to be the fourth of a paia.” But 5 Krishn'O.- 
los or Raktikas being equal to a Masha and 16 mnshas — 1 suvarna, and 4 
suvarnas™ Ipala; apalawillequnl5 % 16 % 4 = 320 krishualas, and a karsha 
being i of a pala, will equal ^ 80 krishnalas. 

40. Lassen, “ Ind. Alt.,” ii.374, 470, 510. Dr. Boer, “ Ydjnavalkya,” Calcutta, 
1869, p. 11 ; M. Muller, “ Sanskrit Lit.,” 330 ; Stentzler (2nd Cent, a.d.) 

41. Sec, 632, Five knsnala berries •— 1 miisha, 16 mashas — 1 suvarna. Sec. 

,363. A pala is 4 or 5 suvarnas. Two krishnalas are a silver, mnsha ; 16 of the 
latter a dharana. Sec. 364. A satamaiia and a pala are each equal to 10 dha- 
ranas ; a nisbka is 4 suvarnas.” * * Note. In the corresponding slokas of 
Manu, 10 palas ore said to be equivalent to 1 dharana. We can only reconcile 
this by supposing Manu to refer to a gold pala, and Yijnavalkya to a silver pa- 
la. The Sanskrit commentator adds, under 4 k8»*sha3 = pala, 1 pana 

= kareha, i, e, i pala* 
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im|X)rtant but reasonable variant being the assignment of three white 
mustard seeds instead of six to the barley-corn. There are some ap- 
parent contradictions and complications regarding palas and suvarnas, 
and no additional information respecting the weight of the copper- 
measure of value, which is descriljed in Dr. Roer’s translation a^ 
vaguely as in Manu, “ a copper pana is of the weight of a kirsha,” 
and as the English commentator justly observes, the tables “ by no 
means satisfactorily deline the intrinsic weight and signification of the 
Pana, which as the measure of pecuniary penalty” would naturally be 
of the greatest importance. It is to be remarked that neither Manu 
nor Yajnavalkya refer in any way to the Cowrie shell currency, which 
was clearly in these days a seaboard circulation ; nor is any mention 
made of the tola, which subsequently plays so leading a part in Indian 
metrology. So much for the weights and their relative proportions 
inter se. I shall defer any examination of the corresponding equiva- 
lents in the English standard till I can apply the results to the extant 
coins of the period. 

. Before taking leave of this division of the subject, I am anxious to 
meet, in anticipation, an objection which may possibly strike philologists 
as hostile to the general position I have sought to maintain in .this 
paper ; inasmuch as it may be held that the fact ol the several divi- 
sions of the static tables being expressed in Sanskrit words, should, 
primd facie, imply that the Sanskrit-speaking “ Aryans” oripiiated 
the system upon which the gradational scales were based. But it must 
be remembered that the entire work from whence these data are de- 
rived is written in the Sanskrit language, its very exotic character 
justifying the inference that it was so embodied, not with a view to 
vulgar use, but for the purposes of a superiorly educated or, more 
probably, of an exclusive class. Moreover, it is to be borne m mmd 
that the speech itself, though foreign, had for many centunes been par- 
tially introduced into the land, and constituted the chosen means of 
expression of the dominant religious and occasional temporal authority. 
But apart from these considerations there remains to me the more 
comprehensive question as to how much of the Sanskrit tongue of out 
modern dictionaries,at this time undergoing the process of formation and 
maturation on Indian soil, was indebted to the local speech ? It can be 
shown from sound palseographic, as well as from philological testimony, 
that the intermingUng Aryans borrowed Dravidiaii lettei-s to improve 

2 ii 2 
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their impM’f^ct , alphabet,^ adopted Dr^vidian words till lately 
classed as Aryan, and as we haVe seen, by the inherent evidence of the 
Bactrian character, appropriated a very large amount of Indian Pali 
design in the mochanieal construction of the vocalic and other portiona 
of their needfully amplified Semitic writing.^ 

I had written thus far, with growing doubts about the universality 
of the Indo-Gerraanie speech in India, when it occurred to me to in-» 
quire if Bravidian roots might not throw light upon the clearly 
misunderstood meaning of the passage in Manu, defining the value of 
a copper MrsMpana. The result has more than answered my expect- 
ations, , as I find the Tamil hdm,^ corruptly described as 

“ coin, money in general,” and among the-details it is mentioned that 
j>onak&8Uf venniMsu, and pHtalaiJcdsu still exist as the vernacular 
terms severtilly for gold, silver, and copper coins, while the corrcf- 
spouding verb kdsadikka primarily means “ to coin.” With these 
hints a new and intelligible translation of the verse 

may be proposed, to the effect that a “ kdrsM* 
pma is to be understood (to be) a cmned copper pana^ If this in- 
terpretation will stand criticism, we have indeed the new phase of the 
Indian monetary system, that the earliest Sanskrit authority on such 
subjects extant, dating between 1280 and 880 b.c., recognises as an 
ordinary fact the institution of coined money, while the context proves 
how much of Bravidian civilisation still remained in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and how little competent subsequent Sanskrit commentators 
pn Manu’s text were to appreciate anything beyond their own eon* 
lined views and conventional teachings. 

42. Nonria, B. A. S., xv. p. 19. **Th© Scythio Version of the Behiston In- 
licription of Dtu-ins,” Caldwell, “ Dravidian Grammar,” pp. 43, 107, lU j Briu- 
lep’a ** Kasays,” ii. 161, 

‘ 43. Caldwell, p. 438 ; Muir, “ Sanskrit Texts,” ii. p. 440. 

44. i^um. Chron., 1863, p. 232 ; Priusep’s “Essays,” ii. 146. 

45. Wilson, “ Glossary of Indian Terms,” mh voce.. 
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On the Language of the SUdhim'h Kdjlrs^ with a short list of words ; 
to which are added specimens of the Kolmtdniy and other diaUets 
spcdcen on the northern border of Afghfinistdn, ^c.—Bg Captain 
H. G. K AVERTS, ^rd Regiment, Bomhag JSf. I. 

In the beginning of the year 1859, some time after roy paper en- 
titled “ Notes on Kafirtstan” had been submitted to the Society, 
but previous to its appearance in the Journal,* the Rev. Dr. Ei 
Trumpp, of the Church Missionary Society, residing, at that time* 
within the cantonment of Pes’hawar, was allowed to examine, through 
the Commissioner of that di.«trict, three men, said to have been of the 
Kafir race — ^tbat is to say, what we call the Si’ali-poj;’^ Kiifirs — who 
had been brought to the district from Panj-korali or its neighbouring 
hilly tracts, for the purpose of l:>eing enlisted into the British service^ 
^i'hesc three men remained at Pes’h^war for “ a few tlays,” during 
three or four hours” of wliich Dr. Trumpp examined them, through 
a man named Muhammad Rasiil, a Koliistani of “ Panjkore” as the 
Doctor terms it, but correctly, Panj’korah.f This man, who was not 
an Afghan, since the Doctor calls him a “ Kuhistdm,” “ spoke PushteJ 
and a little Persian,” and acted as interpreter between the Missionary 
and the so-called Kafirs ; and from this short and round-about con- 
ference, a short grammar of the language has been made, and a list of 
seventy-seven Kafir words appended. 

It is not my object to criticise the former at present, hut to give a 
list of Kafir words, which I collected some years since, and which I 
intended to have given with my “ Notes on Kafiristdn.” To those 
words, for the sake of facilitating comparison, I have also added some 
Kohistani words, which I collected about the same time, together with 
a few in the Pashai, Barakai, Kiw/t-kari or Chitrali, and Beluohki lan- 
guages. I would have given the Pus’hto equivalents of these had 
space permitted, but they may be easily found in my Dictionary of 
the language, together with the other words, of which there are often 
more than one, bearing the same signification. 

From what is stated respecting the appearance of these three men, 
that “ they were in all respects like the natives of the upper provinces 
of India, of a swarthy colour, with dark hair and dark eyes,” I should 
*Xo.4ofl859. % 

t Sco iny paper ou Piwij-korah in the last uuiuber of the Journal, 
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hardly think they were real Kdhre; and should consider that, in all 
probability, they were nimchaks or Imlf-breeds,” as those 

people are designated who have sprung from the mixture of Afgh^ins 
with the aborigines of the parts to the north of the Kabul river ; 
viss. the Kafirs, Lamghdnfs, Shalmdnis, Deggauns, Gujars, Suwdtis, 
&Q.J and with each other ; for the Afghans, as we know from their 
histories, as well as from the accounts of Persian and Hindiistani 
writers, have been in the habit of applying the Arabic term “ Kafir,” 
or “ Infidel” very indiscriminately, particularly to the aboriginal people 
of Afghanistan bordering upon the Kdbul river and its tributaries, 
and the people of the Alpine Panjab nearest the Indus. Hence, with 
them, the term Kafir might iis well refer to the Lamghanfs, or Shal- 
mdnfs, before conversion to their own faith, as to the people whom 
we know by the name of Si-Ah-poi?’A Kafirs. Lieut. Wood, when on his 
journey to the source of the Oxus, passed close to their frontier, and 
he, moreover, saw and conversed with Si-ah-po^7i Kafirs (for tliey are 
friendly with the people of Badakhshan), and he describes them as 
being very different to the “ swarthy coloured people of the upper pro- 
vinces of India, with dark hair and dark eyes,” such as Dr. Trumpp 
speaks of.^ What makes me think that these three men could not 
have been real Si-ah-pos’A Kafirs, is the fact of their having come to 
Pes’hdwar otherwise than as slaves. Both males and females — the 
latter in particular, on account of their fair complexions and beauty — 
are to be found in the dwellings of the Afghans of the better class, in 
the Samdh of the Yiisufzis, but they are always slaves ; and some 
will be found in the Pes’huwar district also ; but they are very dif- 
ferent to those the Missionary describes. The Sl-ah-po.'s’A Kafirs, are 
too hostile to, and hate the Afghans and other. Muhammadans of 
those parts too much (except perhaps the people, of Badakhshan, as 
already mentioned), to meet them, or to enter their boundaries, save 
as enemies, or when, as slaves, they are compelled to do so. If these 
men were not actually Nimehahs or Kohistanis, of which, I have little 
doubt, they may possibly have been Baris — a certain class or tribe 
among the Si-dh-po«7i, who are held in the light of Pariahs. An ac?- 
count of these will be found at page 36 of my “ Notes on Kafiristdii” 
already referred to ; but if the Kohistanl words I have given be exa- 

* Dr. BoUew also met Kafirs when in Afghauistau in 1867. See his excel- 
lent work. 
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minod, and compared with the short list given by the Missionary^ 
it will be found that what he terms Kahr, are the same words 
as my Kohistani, with but alight exception ; whilst what I term 
Kafir agree with the list (as far as it goes) given by Sir A. Burnea 
in the Society’s Journal for April 1838, and are synonymous with 
those given by Mr. Norris (the Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society) as an appendix to Dr. Trumpp’s paper,* w^hich were 
procured at Teheran from a Kdfir woman residing in that city. 

Tlie Doctor says he “ was very desirous to know by what name 
they called their own country, as Kafirisciln is a mere Muhammadan 
appellation and that “ the name they gave for their country wasi 
Wdmasthdn, a word, as I found, known to the Kiihistanis too, who 
designated it by what is called in Persian Kuhistan, or the highlands "f 
He then proceeds to give, or rather to make out a signification for 
the word, and applies it to the whole tract forming the culminating 
ridges of Hindd Kush, as far west as Balkh, in as plausible a man- 
ner as the lleydiddlediddletlieoatinthejiddle^^ inscription is edited 
and translated in one of the early numbers of Fraser’s Magazine 
for the present year. He will find, however, that there is a tribe 
of ISi-ah-po**’^ Kafirs called by the name of Wdmah, and one of their 
villages is so named. An account of them and their district will be 
found in my paper. 

Dr. Trumpp states, at pages 5 — 7 of his article, that the Kdfir 
language, like the Pus’hto, has a short indistinct (?) vowel sound 
approaching the English u in hut, or the German u ; and that “it is 
not given in my Pus’hto Grammar (1st Ed.) though well known and 
even marked out by the natives themselves.” He then goes on to 
say, a few paragraphs further on, that he “ first mistook this sound 
for a short i, but soon found that it was a peculiar swift a, or in fact 
an indistinct vowel between short a and short i.” He then states, 
that “ the sound of Kafir a can only be compared to the peculiar in- 

distinct sound in Pus’hto j jOjT (luas.) and (fern.), 

•• ✓ 

which can only be learnt by hearing.” To what sound in these four 

* “ On the Language of the so-called Kafirs of the Indian Caucasus.— By tho 
Eev. Ernest Trumpp, D. Phil., Missionary of the Church Missionary Society.’* 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX. for 1861. 

t The word “ Kobistan” is applied to all mountain tracts by the people of 
these parts— there is the Kohistan of Kabul, t.lu5 Kohistin to tho north of the 
Suwat river^ &c., and not te “ Kooner’ only, jib tho Doctor qiHs it (KanirhQ 
nicsuis^ . 
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words does he refer ? to the lii*»t word, or the second ; to the begin- 
ning, middle, or termination of these words ? The explanation he 
gives will, I am sure, be perfectly unintelligible to all who do not hap- 
pen to understand Pus’hto thoroughly ; I think I can clear up the point. 
The Missionary refers, no doubt, to the adjective which takes a 
different sound before the final consonant for masculine and feminine 
nouns ; and this peculiar vowel sound only occurs, either in the case of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, before the final consonant of a word. It 
will be found fully explained in my Grammar, in the declensions of nouns, 
in the word ghaV' a thief ; in the word skhwandar''* a 

steer, in the fifth variety of nouns of the 6th Declension ; in the ter- 
minations of adjectives of the same class ; and in the terminations of 
some verbs. I have always wiitten it, in the second edition of my 
Grammar, as explained by the Afghan author of the “ JEjaib-ul- 
Luqhat”* gives it ; viz., as a compound sound of short a and i. Thus 
in the example which Dr. Trumpp gives (which, in fact, is no example 
at all, since he places the short vowel point (^) — “ «” — over both the 

adjectives he uses), the first should be written (Ht-dcehJ (mas.) 

and the second u~daJi (fern.). In the work just quoted, the 
author states, — The word is an example of this peculiar sound. 
When written with simple r, &, quiescent gh, I with the short vowel 
a, and unaspirated h, or it is the third person feminine 

singular — “ she goes ; ” and when written with simple r, d, quiescent 
gh, I, with a short vowel approaching, to a and i slightly sounded, and 
unaspirated h, it is the third person masculine plural.^* These are the 
exact words of the author as I have given them in my Grammar. The 
vowel (..) (fafhah) with (hamzdh) combined — f ’ =(<s) give an 
equivalent sound, as near as possible, which I have therefore adopted. 
It will be found written thus in the same manner in my Pus’hto 
Dictionary, in scores of words. The Afghans, of course, mark it in 
speaking ; but in writing they do not mark it : it is supposed, that a 
person acquainted with the rules of the language will read and under- 
stand it accordingly. 

I may mention, that the Doctor has made some considerable errors 
with regard to the Pus’hto examples he has given. In the words 
and s for exaoaple. By the word ^ he evi- 
dently means a man ; but if so, the letter j is not correct ; it should. 
# n»y Urummar, Introduction, piiges St and. 84. 
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be Afghan The word for woman should be with Afghan 

not with Persian and with fat'lia'h (•') not with hasrdh (J — 

not As-r. The pronunciation according to the Doctor’s ac- 
count would be shidzahf whilst the Afghan pronunciation is, k^hidzAli 
by the Eastern, and by the Western tribes, the peculiar 

Afghan letter being widely ditterent from Persian 

He considers the Kdtir language to be “ a pure Lrakrit dialect;'* 
yet, a few pages further on, he says Note.— I have not been able 

to come to any conclusion in regard to the gender of nouns. I doubt 
greatly if any gender be distinguished, as I have not been able to find 
out any trace of it. So much is clear, that adjectives are not subject 
to any change, either in regard to gender or case." If such be tho 
fact, how can the Kafir language possibly be a pure PrdJcrit dialect / ’* 

With reference to the Pashai and Barakai words which follow, I 
may mention, that the Pashai language is spoken by the people of 
that name, who inhabit some of the small districts of tho hilly country 
bordering Kdfiristan on tho south-west, and on tho left, or northern 
bank of the Kabul river, between Jellalabad and Kabul. The Pash- 
ai s are counted among the aboriginal people of the country, which the 
Afghans are not. 

The Barakais, who are not Afghans, are included among the people 
termed Tdjiks (supposed to be of Arab descent,) dwell at, and round 
about Kauigoram, a.s we generally find it written in English, but 
properly, Kani-gram, and about Bdrak in the province of Logbar, and 
But-Khak on the route between Jelhilabad and Kabul, south of tho 
river of that name. 

1 shall say nothing here about comparison of the words which fol- 
low, although I recognize a great many. It would be unfair tow^ards 
that class of philosophers called “ Comparative Philologists,*’ who, if 
they set to work, may discover something wonderful among them, 
which none but themselves can understand. 

It is necessary to say a few words respecting the orthography. Tho 
system is tho same as used in my Pus’hto works ; viz. that known as 
Sir William Jones’s. The only difference is for the peculiar sounds 
similar to the Afghan letters, viz; dej for rr for ^ and .v7i and 4^74 
for ^ 
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English. 

Si-ali-posVt. j 

Kas/i-kari. 

Kohistfim. 

Sword 

tar-wall 

kongiir 


Iron 



c/wxmun 

Axe 

c/ia-wi 


watfi 

Shield 

karai 

hnri 


Soldier 

aa-tah 



Chief 

8al-Tnana.«!/t 


'' 

Troop 

kat-kai 



Wtill 

bar-kan 



Matchlock 

1 
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Some Persian Inscriptions found in Srinagar^ Kaslmir. — Bg the late 
Rev. I. Loewentual. 

I. Tite Mosque op Suaiii Hamadan. 

As the tnaveller glides up the placid Jelum from B^ramula, and 
passes under the cedarn bridges of Srinagar, wondering at the tall, 
gable-roofed, many-storied houses on the banks, with tlieir urioriental 
profusion of windows, his attention is arrested by a curious building 
on the right bank between the Fateh Kadal and the Zaina Kadal 
(bridges), which, if he enters Kashmir from the west, he will not 
readily guess to bo a mosque, having probably passed by unnoticed 
similar buildings at ShAdarra and Baramula. The pyramidal roof, 
broken into three equal portions, ending in a most curious steeple 
resembling a belfry, with gilt bell and heart-shaped ornaments at the 
top, the four corners of the roof adorned by wood tassels, the projec- 
tion of the roof beyond the walls of the building ; — all this reminds 
one more of a Chinese pagoda than of a Mohamedan place of prayer. 
The impression one receives from the structure leads to the idea that 
the period of the erection of the building may have been one in which 
an older form of building, that of the Hindu temple peculiar to the 
valley, was still influencing the architects to wliom Mohamedanism 
was as yet comparatively new. 
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The building may be said to be constructed entirely of wood. 
Massive beams of the indestructible Himalayan cedar placed upon* 
one another, the interstices being filled up by small bricks, form a solid 
square whose sides are relieved by well-proportioned balconies in the 
upper story, the floors and roofs of which are supported by light and 
graceful carved wooden pillars. 

Curious as is the appearance of the building, its history seems 
as curious. At every turn in Kashmir one meets with evidences 
of the policy of the Mohamedans to turn idol-temples into mosques, 
tombs, and shrines. This place is an instance. There was on that 
spot a famous spring sacred to Kali with (probably) buildings over 
and around it. Sikandar called Butshikan (idol-breaker), the grand- 
son of the first Mohamedan king of Kashmir, built the present 
structure with the rich property belonging to the Hindu temple, as a 
for the numerous Sayids who are said to have come into the 
country with Shdhi Hamadan, and who were adopting a monastic 
form of life. After the death of Shahi Hamadan, a shrine in his 
memory was erected over the very spot where formerly the sacred 
spring welled up. It is not uninteresting to compare with this the 
practice of other countries, such as the tradition which existed in 
Rome concerning the sacred well under the Capitol, and that under 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; or the fact that, in the time of 
Hadrian a temple of Jupiter-Serapis was erected on the place of 
the crucifixion, and one sacred to Venus- Astarte over the real Holy 
Sepulchre; 

For five centuries now have the Mohamedans of Kashmir been in 
possession of this spot consecrated to the memory of the Hamaddn 
Sayid. Shall any one dispute their right to hold it now ? Yes. Tho 
Hindus of Kashmir — they are almost all Brahmans — whatever else 
they have forgotten of the history of their country, have not forgotiea 
this spring of Kali. The Dharm Rdj — ^the rule of a Hindu king — has 
been restored to tliem ; the present ruler moreover is a devout Hindu ; 
and they arc claiming their sacred spring. Twice already have the 
Mohamedans had to redeem their shrine, but this has not saved them 
from a great indignity. On the wall fronting the river, which wall 
really belongs to the mosque, the Brahmans have put a large red 
ochre mark as the symbol of Kali, and Hindus may be seen rubbing 
their foreheads and employing the forms of idolatry but a step or two 

2 0 
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from the spot where the Mohamedan is now only allowed to whisper : 

God is great !” 

The news that a Mohamedan had usurped the throne of Kashmir 
teaching the countries to the West caused a large influx of Sayids and 
other holy characters into Kashmir. Mir Sayid All Hamaddni, 
subsequently known as Shahi Hamadan, came to Kashmir a nimher 
of times. This consideration reconciles the discrepant statements of 
the native historians that he came from Bokhara, that he came direct 
from Hamadfin in Persia, and that he came from Baghdad. BIrbar 
Pandit Kdclird states that he came to Kashmir in 782 H. (A. D. 1380) 
for the third time. This date appears to bo more correct than that 
given by Captain Newall in the Journal for 1854, p, 414. He men- 
tions, on native authority, the year 790 H. (1388) as the date of his 
first arrival apparently. This cannot be true, if the inscription over 
the door of the mosque Shdhi Ilamadan is correct, which gives as the 
date of his death the year 786 H. (1384). There is, however, great 
confusion in all the dates of Kashmirian history. Thus, Captain 
Newall, on the authority of Kashmiri historians, places the first usurpa- 
tion by a Mohamedan of legal power in Kashmir in 131*1, whilst 
Baron Hiigel, following Abul Fazl, mentions 1311 as the year of 
Shamsuddfn’s accession to the throne. Haidar Malik Chadwaria 
gives the titles of two books, the and the 

which the Sayid wrote at the request of Sikandar Butshikan. He 
died, during one of his journeys, in Pakli, a beautiful valley now be- 
longing to the British district of Hazdra. There is a mysterious- 
looking structure about halfway between Abbottabad and M^insihra, 
which we may, in default of any information concerning it, fix upon 
as the tomb of Shdhi Hamadun. 

The readiness with which a people forcibly severed from idolatry 
passes over to hagiolatiy, may be seen from three inscriptions at the 
entrance of the mosque of Sh4hi HamadAn, copies of which are sub- 
joined. 

1. Large letters on a ground of gold. 

jo aJ vyj/f 
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Translation, 

Every advantage existing before either world 
Is obtained by the followers of Haarat Shdh of Hamaddn ; 

Sh&h (king) of Hamaddn, or rather Shihanshdh (emperor) of the world. 
A curse on the eye which looks on with doubt and suspicion ! 

2. In Arabic characters on a ground of gold. 

^ 4L.J OMAA stf j\ am 

Translation. 

Date of his death. 

In the year 786 from the time of Ahmad, the seal of religion (that 
is) from the Hijra, there went from the transitory to the eternal 
world the prince of both worlds, the descendant of Yfisfn. 

Note. “ The descendant of Yasm,” U JT, ^ curious expression 
to denote the descendants of the prophet. Td Sin is the name 

of the thirty-sixth Sura of the Koran, which is so called from the fact 
that these two letters mysteriously stand at its head. Their meaning 
is uncertain. The Sura itself is considered particularly sacred by the 
Mohamedans, and is read by them over dying persons : they say that 
Mohamed called it the heart of the Koran.” 

3. Inscription in crimson characters. 

||(A VAialA jaf. jj 

[j vi^jAo 

Translation. 

■* 

Oh heart, if thou desirest the benefit of both worlds, 

Go, it is at the gate of the emperor Shdh of Hamad^n. 

At his gate prayer obtains an answer ; 

His gate is the heavenly pavilion ; nay, the pavilion is a type of it, 
II. The Tomb op ZAiHUL*iBiDfN. 

Some little distance from the Shdhi Hamaddn mosque down the 
bank of the river there are some remarkable massive remains of the 
outer wall of a Hindu temple — mentioned by Col. Cunningham in his 
Essay on the Aryan Style of Architecture — with its trefoil arches and 
sculptured Hindu divinities. The temple itself disappeared before the 
fanatical zetd of the early Mohamedan kings, and the inner space was 

2 0 2 
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converted into a graveyard for royalty. There is only one large tomb 
(or rather the ruins of one) in this inclosure, and this is said to be the 
tomb of Zainurdbidin, called Jaina-laba-dina in the Sanskrit history 
of Kashmir which forms the sequel to the Kaja Tarangini. The tomb 
somewhat resembles in its general outlines, though on a much smaller 
scale, that of Anwkali at Labor. It is now used as a Government 
granary. It is surrounded by a large number .of smaller tombs. Over 
a postern gate there is the following inscription : 

jiyo Jl-«i 

Translation. 

On visiting the sepulchre of his forefathers, Sultan Habib 
Saw it and said : This royal place will soon become too narrow. 
He erected another dais and door by its side, 

So that no king might fail of the blessing of this Sepulchre. 

At the time of erecting the now building I heard by inspiration 
The yearof its date; “The second sepulchre of Sultan Habib” — 981. 

I^ote, This date also evinces the uncertainty of the dates in Kash- 
mirian history ; for according to Captain Newall (A Sketch of the 
Mohammedan History of Cashmere, J. A. S. 1854, p. 426.) Habib 
was killed long before this date, in A D. 1557. The native historians, 
at all events, put his deposition nearly twenty years before the date of 
the inscription. Narayan Kol states that Habib Khdn became king of 
Kashmir in H. 960. In 961 he committed great mistakes in the ad- 
ministration of justice, so that the pillars of the state became ashamed 
of him. Hence All Khan put the crown on the head of Ghdzi Khan, 
his brother (both being uncles of Habib by his mother’s side) ; this 
was the beginning of the Chak dynaty. Hiigel gives Chak as an 
abbreviation of Chaghatai. ’Azam, another historian of Kashmir, puts 
the beginning of the Chak dynasty in the year H. 962 ; he calls 
Habib the son of Ismail Shdh, whilst Narayan Kol gives Shamsuddin 
(Ismairs brother) as the name of his father. 
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In a. corner of this same graveyard there is a large slab with an 
inscription which is remarkable as being connected with the first re- 
corded visit of an Indian Officer to the valley of Kashmir. 

Inscription, 

V-AJjUaJ iiAi j 1*0 JU. dy^as^ i^jjo 

JU jf tii^'fjjc'xSjby yj ^ 

jk ^ ^ro^L. ^Uy ^ 

2J«yjU 4/ jjLi. Jjlw^U 4J ^U» 4X*s^ 

^ ^\jy J{^y ^y fj j( 

^J^J^ «3^J sU^(j ei^UA jb cJj tyUbLo^ 4 j i ;^(^ JS 

}ii^1y j\^ b \jy^ b sL^jb 

oLr^ JU li % /p Aim 

‘*^^:! ^la-f Caa*i^ jf hlAj ^/yy aiutt jf 

jyar^^^iAyfiyb *0^^; i:Jtjj» CA/O^ir^j j(,X}^ 0.U j (i)ljuyiucj ^^fjy 
v-flJG u^Uo ^ j*,f^ j 

^Uiab 44^1 CaIj^ jX^ y\y UjAlxU 

I J'r'A ^ (yU. AUfey? 

tfutbi jijdsiu^ \ rrA ^j>jb I rrA 

Translation. 

Mlrza Haidar Gurgdn, the son of Mirza Mohamcd Husain Gurgdn 
and grandson of Ytina Khan (who was born in the house of Baber 
the king), and brother-in-law to Abii Sa’id Khan, king of Yarkand 
and Moghulistdn, the son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, the son of the 
above-mentioned Yiinas Khan, of the progeny of Toghluq Taimtir 
Khan, of the race of Chaghatai, the son of Changiz Khan. The 
Mirza was born in the time of MahmddI, in the year 905, in the city 
of Ordtapa. After various vicissitudes he, at the command of Abd 
Sa’id Khan, made an incursion from Yarkand. After subduing Tibet 
he conquered Kashmir with 4000 horse, in the same year, on the 4th 
Sha bdn 935. He then gave it back to Mohamed Shah, who was the 
king of Kashmir, and went to Abd Sa’id Khan, who had remained in 
Tibet. The Khan ordered him to Lasa. He himself having sot out 
for Ydrkand, died on the road. As there appeared to be general dis- 
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cord, ihe Mirza went to Badakhshdn, and then to Hindustan. He 
came to the Emperor Hum^ydn as the latter having been defeated 
was proceeding to Iran. The Mirza went on another expedition with 
450 horse from Labor, took Kashmir again on the 22nd Bajab 974 
and ruled Kashmir for ten years. He was accidentally killed by 
some man in the year 987. The Mirza had seen the cities of Tdr^n, 
Moghulistan, and India, and been engaged in the service of the great. 
He was skilled in most sciences, eloquent, brave, and wise in counsel. 
The Tdrikhi liashidi was composed by him. By the order of Mr. 
William Moorcroft, Vety. Surgeon under the British Government, 
Sayid Izzat Ullah Khan compiled from records an account of the events 
to the year 1238. The preface was written on the 11th Jamddussani 
1238 Ydnt Tl 

Note 1. The expression ** Ydnt I'l** denotes the seventh year of the 
cycle of twelve, current in the chronology of the Arabians, the Persians, 
and the Turks (or Moghuls), though each nation has its own denomina- 
tions for the different years. The Ayini Akbari gives a full account 
of these cycles, which wero employed for the adjustment of intercalary 
periods necessitated by the disagreement between lunar and solar 
years. The Turki cycle was also called I'ghdri (Oighur is the Kus- 
sian spelling of the word). The names of the different years are the 
names of certain animals. They are as follows : 


1. Sijqln — a mouse, 

8. Pdras—a panther. 
5. Ldi — a crocodile. 
7. Ydnt — a horse. 

9. Bich — a monkey. 
11. I't — a dog. 


2. U'd — a cow. 

4. Tawishqdn — a hare. 
6. Yilan — a snake. 

8. Qu — a sheep. 

10. Takhdqd — a fowl. 
12. Tankuz — ^a hog. 


To each of these names the word PI was added, which denotes 
** year.” In Kashmir and Afghanistan, though this calendar is now 
obsolete, the memorial verses containing these twelve names, are still 
remembered. The present year is Tankdz. The verses are as follows : 

0^1 Jaj j j 

JU j j 
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Note 2. The dates of this inscription also do not agree with those 
given by the native historians. The inscription places Haidar^s first inva- 
sion in the year 935. Birbar gives as the date 939, though he agrees 
with the inscription in the number of horse, 4000 ; Captain Newall 
gives the less probable amount of 14,000 cavalry. Hiigel (following 
principally Abul Fazl) gives 930 (A. D. 1523) as the year of the 
invasion, and 10,000 as the size of the army. It is possible to re- 
concile these statements by assuming that the army of invasion con- 
sisted of 10,000 foot and 4,000 horse. The second invasion the 
inscription places in 974 ; Captain Newall (who does not seem to 
recognise the invader as the Mirza Haidar of the former invasion 
from the north) gives its date as 947, which is in general agreement 
with the above-mentioned Pandit, and with Hiigel, both of whom give 
948 (1641); the latter, however, speaks of “a considerable force.” 
The statement of the inscription must probably be understood to 
mean that he set out from Labor with 450 horse ; he probably gather- 
ed an army of adventurers and malcontents as he proceeded. The 
confusion is very great in that part of the histories of Kashmir, 
which relates to the decade of Haidar’s ruUt — it does not seem to 
have been reign — principally because he who was at one time Haidar’s 
nominal sovereign, was soon afterwards his nominal opponent. The 
name of this individual, evidently a puppet, so common in all Asiatic 
histories, was doubtless U but whether this should be read Tdrik 
Shfih, as Bu’bar reads, or Ndzih Sh6h, as Hiigel reads, appears uncer- 
tain; Captain Newall gives the name Tarhh Shah, which is un- 
doubtedly wrong. In this period also falls the first recorded attempt 
on the part of the Moghul emperors to take possession of the valley. 
For Haidar, much harassed by the rising Chak family, offered the 
sovereignty of the country to Humdydn, when it was really no longer 
in his power to offer it. The Mirza’s embassy found Humdyun en- 
camped at Atok, on his return from Persia to Hindustan. Humdyun 
set out immediately for Kashmir; but the expedition failed, as the 
army mutinied at or near Mozufferabad. Haidar’s death the inscrip- 
tion places in 987, Birbar in 959. The latter relates that during his 
war with Tdrik Shah, Haidar went alone into the fort of Avantipdr ; 
a butcher asked him who he was ; he could not reply in Kashmiri, 
whereupon the butcher killed him with the axe which he happened to 
have in his hand« Newall says that his death took place (in 1651 
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A. D.) as he had issued from the fort of Indrakoul to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position. 

Note 3. A question remains whether Moorcroft had this inscrip-' 
tion cut, as appears most probable, and if so, why. The reply has 
been suggested that he did it in order to put on record the feasibility 
of an invasion of Kashmir by cavalry from the north as well as frCm 
the south. It is nob unworthy of remark that many a tounst,' mis- 
led by the name of William Moorcroft upon the tombstone, has 
' v print and out of it, that Srinagar contains the grave of the 

enterprizing traveller. 

III. Inscriptions on and near the Great Mosquo;* 

Opposite the principal entrance of the Jami Masjid, a building 
most remarkable for its numerous tall cedar pillars, there is a lauli 
with the following inscription : 

Jo jf oof;) J cai 

V iJV ^ JDvf j 

df AXm.,.w 

jl Ajjy 

iUiSj jl \j Ij 

i^l 

u/ff f Aii; 

^bU ^Ja^ JLf IjJif 
\»CT ^ jUi b duiU jil£\ 

Translation. 

The fountain of God’s favour came forth through the laudable efforts 
of a handful of humble men. 

By the grace of God Mahmdd began this work, and the difficult 
became easy. 
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The fund for its construction was purity of intention and sincerity of 
aim, with earnest hearts. 

Of worldly and religious glory this is enough that every Musulaian 
may wash his face in it. 

From this fountain he (the builder) looks for that in wliich the record 
of transgression finds cleansing. 

People’s sin is washed away by this water whose source is the sea 
of knowledge.' . 

Fet the amount of the rent of the shops be for the repairs of the 
tank dowing with blessing. 

Oh God, with thine own hand give graciously to its buil(^r\the 
ennobling faith. 

For this, the teacher’s verse, has its own task ; he takes refuge with 
weei)ing eye (and says) : 

As thou at the beginning liast given me the name of Mahmud, oh 
God, make it Mahnuld in the goal ! 

Into the sea of thought the Intelligent Man (i. e. the composer of 
the inscription) went for the date of this auspicious building. 

Khizt said, Let my favour flow on ; write tliis date, oh poet: 

01) God, pardon its builder and his father,— Oh Pardoner!— 105G. 

At the entrance of the Great Mosque itself, there is the following 

decree of the Emperor Shah Jehan : 

WjASwbe (Jiftj 

AXAjUcAfOJ 

j lAsj j 0^ (3-J^ 

• Alib o>i 

iJ^hjuoj 

*y^ jljf CacO <id9UVJt^ ^ 

^ 

CaUj ^ 

Ood^ A^ 

aaaoj Ax^l.** b 

2 je 
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iXUlyi. j^j Os 

^Uj ^ ^dxjojix. 

cU^jOi Ail culju 

C.JU ^^b 

Ai;f.> ciW ^^J| Jf /;bUj JC/U AJ ^^Jy'JL» 

Ai OM-sif j-^,i A/e^a/o jj^A^iyjx ^aa ^aa 
AilAi^^ Ail-^A l^( ‘>'^ 

V.a.U pL(j^ ^yU^laIc|, 

J'j'f e^:!3' aI^^^ ^f ^ jUj 

c;f (; Ijl^) ^ijij a^'Ajj OJii^j^Ai «xJilj 

3fd>^ Ir- Aiji^ ci^AA* 

(•10 ilojijo J.1^ Ar 

!; jy-0 ^ 

of 4_^Uai^J oii|^ ci/%rJ AiLx^oo di.^!^ 

c-^ UAj^t^LcATo-Jf A^coixj iuiij 
(i^f 'Ai' 4>J| i>i( Ai.wio AS Lsi?^ 

ul ^ Ai( oJuI^J l^if \j »y>o 

A^ Ai^U^I^ C^J^O'jT A't^ C^i3l ‘A- \j »^d^if (AA^bj 

^ Ai* ^JO^y ^ Ai( Aii.u JJ^ Ij :fjAAJ .t^l^X:Lj^ ^fjl a^LU. 

r!/ Ai>b^ A:^b^ ^b ^y AJ^^^U. 

fjg^Uw (*'^ler:!f J^A}J^ jL»^«ijJl^ j.U.y o.jI^ 

!; JjAWjyi) AS ASLi'^A «xiA0j Klj ^yf Jljoa^ yi] txxil^ (^Ajfj 

^jUJ/yyys:^ A-iiXAI^i. lAa. O-Ub ^d>^ ^\j 

• (^t-^T jji^joT n 

Translation, 

God is Gheat. 

SMM Johan the King, Defender of the Faith. 

Copy of the auspicious order of his Majesty who occupies the place 
of Solomon, the Lord of the Conjunction, the Second, which was re- 
corded on the 7th of Isfanddrmuz (February), according to Akbar’s 
calendar, on account of the petition of the least of slaves (may God 
be gracious to him who is known by the name of Zafar Khan), with 
reference to the removal of the oppressions which were practised in 
the time of fonuer Subadars in' the beautiful city of Kashmir, and 
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were the cause of the ruin of the subjects and inhabitants of these 
regions.. 

Mrmdn. 

Since rdl our exalted desii*e is turned and bent on the contentedness 
of the people, hence we gave the order for the repeal of some acts 
wliicli in the beautiful country of Kashmir became a cause of distress 
to the inhabitants of the land. Of the number of those matters one 
is this tliat, at the time of collecting the saffron, men used to bo im- 
pressed for this work without any wages except a little salt, and 
hence the people are suffering much distress. Wc ordered that no 
man should by any means be molested as to gathering the saffron ; 
and as to saffron grown on crown-lands, the labourers must be satis- 
fied and receive proper wages ; and whatever grow's on lands granted 
in j%ir, let the whole saffron in kind be delivered to the jagirdar that 
he may gather it as he pleases. Another grievance is this that in the 
time of some of the Suhadars of Kiishmir they used to levy two ddm 
for wood on each Kharwdr (about 180 pounds) of rice, and during 
the government of I’tiqdd Khan four dam for the same purpose were 
levied on each Kharwar. Since on this account also the people were 
much distressed, hence we ruled that the people should bo entirely 
relieved of this tax, and nothing should be taken on account of wood. 
Another grievance is this, tliat a village whose rental was more than 
400 Kharwdr of rice, was obliged to furnish to the rulers of the place 
two sheep annually. I’tiqad Khan, during his rule, took 66 dmi in 
the place of each sheep. Since on this account also the people were 
much annoyed, we gave a strict order that it should cease; neither 
should the sheep he taken nor money in their place ; the people shall 
be held excused from paying this impost. Moreover, I’tiqad Khan, 
during his incumbency, levied a summaiy j)oll-tax of 75 dam on each 
boatman, whether a young, or an old man, or a boy, whilst it was the 
established custom formerly to levy 60 dam on a young man, 12 on 
an old man, and 36 on a boy. We ordered that the former custom 
should he re-established, that the oppression of I’tiqdd Khan be 
stopped, and that p(?ople should not act in accordance with it. Ano- 
ther grievance is this that the Subaddrs, in the fruit season, placed 
tlieir own men in each garden, large and small, which appeared to 
contain good fruit, to watch the fruit for themselves and did not allow 
the owners of those gardens to use the fruit ; hence much annoyance 

2 p 2 
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was caused to these people, so that some of these men have destroyed 
the fruit trees. We ordered that no Subadir should lay an embargo 
on the fruit of the orchard or garden of any one. It is proper that 
noble governors and useful collectors and the tax-gatherers of this 
and future timeJi *in the province of Kashmir should consider these 
orders ^ lasting and eternal, nor should they admit any change or 
alteration in these regulations. Whoever admits any change or altera- 
tion, will fdl under tlie curse of God, and the anger of the king. 
Written on the 26th Adai* (March) according to Akbar’s calendar. 


On the Vegetation of the Jhelwn lyktrict of the — Bg 

J. E. TiEBNF/r Attchison, M. ,Z>., B. B. C. S.j F. L, S.f 

Assistant Surgeon Bengal Armg^ 

To systematise a description of the vegetation, it will be as well to 
divide the district into several portions, giving a leading and particu- 
larised description of what may be considei’cd the principal divisions, 
and then, comparing the other divisiorus with those already descnl)cd, 
pointing out any characteristic features that may belong exclusively 
to that under our immediate notice. 

For the ready comprehension of the several divisions or tracts, the 
accompanying diagrammatic map is attached, shewing the district to 
be divided into 

The Jhelum Tract, 

The Jelallpore Tract, 

The Salt Plains, 

Plains upon the Salt Range, 

The Tract of the low ranges of Hills, 

The Tract of Ravines, 

HiHs of the Salt Range, 

Tract of Mount Tilla. 

The Jhelitm Tract. 

The town of Jhelum, consisting of about 600 houses, is the head 
quarters of the Civil Station, and hence is looked upon as the chief town, 
although it is in truth but the fqurth or fifth as regards number of 
inhabitants, trade, &c., in comparison with the other towns of this 
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district. It is situated in Lat. 32® 56' N. Long. 73® 47' E. (A. K. 
Johnston, IS55) and is about 671 feet above the sea level. It may be 
considered as occupying the centre of the Jhelum Tract. Nearly a 
mile to the west of this is situated the Military cantonment, once 
occupied by a large force of native troops, but since the mutiny, all 
but left to iniin. 

The Jhelum Tract is the plain country enclosed within the Khari- 
an and llatiaii ranges of hills, with the Jhehim river running in the 
midst. It commences at the fort of Mungla, and ends some miles 
above Jelallpore, where the Kharian range and Surafur hills close in 
upon the river. It consists on the whole of a beautiful plain, which, 
near the bases of these hills, is cut up into ravines, but aftenvards 
opens out into richly cultivated flat land. This, on the d helum side, 
is divided into three parts, by the wide sandy beds of the Kuhan 
(or Bukrala) and Boon ah nullas. 

Tlie geological formation of this tract consists of — 

Jst. Bocent tertiary, close to the river, which, in some places, as 
at Boolial and Cyngooe, is made up of a rich mould yielding profuse 
and good successive crops, 

2nd. Pleistocene tertiary ; this lies below the recent tertiary, but 
the latter disappears as we go inland, and the Pleistocene crops out 
u])on the .surface, containing bods of kunkur at the river, of some 
value, with a tolerable amount of surface soil. 

3rd. As we approach the base of these ranges of hills, viz., the 
Ratian, &e., we enter upon a Miocene tertiary country, characterised 
by deep water- courses or ravines full of huge boulders, shingle and 
sand. From this the hills suddenly rise up, consisting of clay, marl, 
conglomer.ates, and sand.stone, the last containing fossils similar to 
those found in the Sewalik range of hills, of which the geology of 
these hills is supposed to be the counterj)art. 

Water is obtained in this tract at little cost and labour, from 
wells about 20 feet deep, which yield a plentiful supply, fresh and 
sweet. A well is to be met with, attached to every village, and 
to many there are several, all worked with the Persian wheel. Their 
water is not used for irrigation, excepting for tobacco and small 
patches of cotton, but chiefly for gardens: the former of these 
crops indeed may bo regarded as . garden produce. Water is not 
raised from the river for irrigation. One stream of fresh water, the 
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Kulian nulla, runs through this tract. Its water is not used for 
iiTigation, but where this stream passes through the range of hills at 
Khotas, its power is used to drive three or four flour mills. The 
remains of a canal of the old Seikh time are to be traced from near 
Doolial, in a direct line, to a little above the Civil Lines at Jhelum, 
across that portion of the country, where the river takes a rapid turn 
from a southerly to a westerly course. 

AgUICULTURAL PRODirCE. 

Two crops arc generally produced during the year, viz., the Kubbeo 
and Khureef. For the Kubbeo crop the Zemindars begin to sow about 
the end of October ; and collect the harvest during April. The 
Khureef crop is sown in J une, and is collected about, the end of Sep- 
tember or during October. The hot weather extends from tlio middle 
of April to tlie middle of October ; the cold weather over tlie rest of 
the year. The chief falls of rain occur about the end of August or 
(luring September. Heavy rams also fall in March and April. The 
( 3 rops generally throughout the Jludum district are dependant for 
their maturity upon these special falls of rain. 

The chief products of the Kuhbee crop are, Wheat “ Gehun,” TritU 
cum (sstivumy var. ; Barley, “ Jhow,” Hordeum hexastichon. Gram, 
“ Chuima,” Clcer arietinum ; Kape, “ Surson,'’ Brassicacanipestru and 
BmcaJj . ; Linseed, ‘‘Ulsee,” Linum mitatissimum ; Safliower, “ Ku- 
sooraba,” Carthamus tinctoria; witli a great variety of tlm Melon tribe. 

Those of the Khureef crop are — ■ 

Millet, var. “ Bajree,” JPenicillaria spicata. Millet, var. “ Jowar,” 
Andropogon Sorghmi; Cotton, ‘‘Kupas,” Oossypium herbaccum. 
Indian corn, ‘‘ Makee,” Zea Mage. Sugarcane, “ Gunnah,” Saccharum 
ojicimrumj Oil seed, “Til,” Sesamum Indicmn; Indian liemp, 
“ Sunn,” Crotalarea juncea. 

Where irrigation may be resorted to tbrougliont the year, tobacco 
and rape are raised during the whole hot season, as in the Goojerat 
district. 

Wheat. Of tliis the bearded white variety is that which is chiefly 
grown, although the red is not uncommon ; both are of average quality. 
A large exportation of this takes place ; cliiefly towards Mooltan. 

Barley. The six rowed variety is produced of a very superior (pality 
and is largely cultivated ; the greatest part of this crop being also 
exported towards Mooltan. 
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Gram. This is cultivated, but in small patches in this tract — of a 
fine quality. Tlie quantity, however, is not sufficient for local con- 
sumption, a large importation taking place from other parts of the 
district. Along with it we have the “ Massoor,” Druwm lens, cultivated, 
either mixed with the former or separately. 

A very small quantity of the pulses are cultivated in this tract, viz. 

“ Moth.” Fhaseolus aconitifolia. 

“ Mung.” Fhaseolus nmngo (The split peas of wliich constitute the 
varieties of Dahl). Their quality is good, though the crop is scarcely 
sufficient for local consumption. 

Dajree and Jowar, both excellent in their quality, are very largely 
cultivated, and together with barley and wheat may be considered the 
staple crops of the whole district. The Zemindar-class live chielly on 
the Bajree and Jowar, consuming for their food little of cither wheat or 
barley. Their cattle also are Largely dependant for fodder upon the 
Boossa obtained from the crushed stalks and leaves of the two former, 
owing to the great want of pasturage in this tract. There are several 
kinds of Boossa for feeding cattle, viz., that most commonly in use, 
which is produced, as already stated, from the crushed leaves and 
stalks of the Bajree and Jowar ; that made from the straw of wheat 
and barley ; that made from the straw and leaves of the pulses and 
gram, which last is the highest in price and by the natives given 
chiefly to tlieir horses, as also to cattle for fattening. Lastly, Boossa 
ol)tained from the leaves of the “ Baer” the Zizyphm vulgaris. 

Oil seeds. Of these we have — 

“ Surson.” The seeds o? Frassica campestris, and Eruca, L. which 
by sim])le expression yield oil called commonly ‘‘ Surson ka tel,” or 
“ Thara meera ka tel.” B. yields a darker oil than B. campestris 

and hence, to distinguish this oil from that of the latter, it is often 
called “ kala surson ka tel” or “ kala sui’son.” The seed of the Til, 
Sesamum Indicum — also by simple expression, yields “Til ka tel” 
viz. Til oil. 

The seed of the flax “ Ulsee” yields “ Ulseo ka tel” viz. Linseed oil. 
The plants of the above are cultivated, but not in sufficiency for tho 
uses of the tract, and hence their products are largely imported. 

Cotton is grown in tolerable quantities, but as a field crop, is very 
poor in quality. Where, however, it is grown as a garden crop and 
freely watered, some of the produce is exceedingly good, both as 
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regards quantity and the quality of the fibre. Tlie fact is, tliat the 
soil in general is too poor and too dry, but if this be properly 
enriched with manure, freely watered, and under shade, a good crop 
is the usual result. 

Tobacco. “ 1 unibakoo,” Nicofiana Tabacum, is cultivated more as 
garden produce and undergoes free irrigation. Tliere is not so much 
raised as is required for local use, but what is raised, is considered of 
a good quality. 

Safflower. Of this a large quantity is cultivated, good in quality 
and sufficient both for the local market and for exportation. The 
seeds are used, though not extensively, for making oil. 

Indigo. lndi(jofera tinetoria — “ Nil,” is cultivated strictly for 
home consumption, and is used for dyeing the beard of the cultivator. 

nice. “ Chaul,” Oryza saiiva has been cultivated in this tract, but 
very rarely. The fact is, there is no soil sufficiently moist and loamy 
for its cultivation. 

Sugar-cane grows in this tract only as a garden product, not to 
have its juice extracted for the preparation of sugar, l)ut to be sold 
in the bazar in the cane, and thus eaten by the natives. The cane 
is very poor, being small and exceedingly silicious. 

“Sunn,” Crotalarea j%mcea and “Sooja Para,” Hihiscus cannaf)inm 
— are both grown in small patches and in stripes round fields, th(! first, 
however, more commonly. The fibres of both are good, and are 
manufactured into a coarse twine by the zemindar and tlius sent to 
market. They do not seem to be cultivated for exportation. 

Gaedex peoduce. 

From gardens, winch are attached to nearly eveiy village, wo have 
the markets well supplied with all the vegetables tliat are usually 
cultivated by natives, and which are used extensively by tlicm in the form 
of “ thurkarees.” The principal vegetables arc “ Moolics,” vaHetie.s 
of the radish— “ Piaz,” onions Baingons,” egg-plant, Solanum 
Melongena; “ Shalgiim,” varieties of the turnip— “ Poluch,” varieties 
of the spinach-— ■“ Gaager,” varieties of carrot— “ Shuker-kund,” species 
of Arum— “ Moukha,” Forttdaca oleracea—^^ Kam-turai,” Ilibiscits 
longifolius — besides an immense variety of the CucurhitacecB viz. 

“ Kudoo,” CuGurhita Fepo ; “ Keera,” Cuctimis sativus ; “ Kburbooza,” 
Oucumis Melo ; “ Turbooza,” CucurUta Citrullus ; “ Kukreo.” Cucimis 
uHlmimus^ &c. 
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And used as condiments we have— 

“ Lal-mirch,” Capsicum frutescens; ‘‘ Ajwain,” Diyclwtis Ajowain ; 
‘*Sonf;” Foeniculum Fanmorium ; Finipinella anisum; 

Cichorium intybus ; “ Lusson,” Allium sativum. 

The following may be considered as a rough sketch of the vegetation 
round a village of the district. Close to the village tliore are gene- 
rally one or two small plots of garden ground, in the vicinity of tho 
wells from which they aj*e watered, ’^riiese gardens are careliilly 
surrounded by a strong and tolerably liigli fence of the branches of 
tho “ Keekur,” Acacia Arahica, Kound tho margin of these plots 
principally, and in close proximity to tho wells, will be found trees of 
the Keekur” Acacia Arahica ; “ Baer,” Zizyphus jujuba ; a few 

Lessoora,” Cordia Myxa ; an occasional “ Burna,” Crataeva rcliyiosa ; 
sometimes a “ Sissoo” Dalhcrgia Sissoo ; and not iinfrequently some 
hne specimens of the Ficus Indica^ ‘‘ Bore” and F. reliyiosa^ “ Pipul.” 
Then come plots of ground a little larger, enclosing tobacco, cotton 
and sugarcane, tho last uncommon in this tract. These several plots 
are more or less watered from the wells, but with these exceptions no 
further irrigation of the cro|)s in general is carried on. 

The rest of tho fields open out beyond with no divisions between 
them, except perhaps a footpath ; wlierever a heilgc of any sort is mot 
with, one may be certain of the close proximity of tho dwellings of 
the natives or of places for housing cattle. 

A few fruits, the produce of the district, are sold in the market. 
The chief of these are tho mangoe, in a green and unripe state and 
ol‘ poor quality ; the orange, sweet lime, and citron, all excellent ; also, 
during nearly the whole year, the plantain. In tho gardens of 
Europeans, however, we have a large number of English vegetables 
cultivated, with such fruits as the grape, fig, guava, apricot, peach and 
strawberry, all good of their kind. 

Tbees« 

Most of the tree.s in the Jhelum tract have been introduced, tliough 
many have become naturalised ; few indeed can be said to be 
native to it. We will therefore in writing of them, class them 
under two heads. 

1st, Trees which have been introduced. 

2nd. Tree.s which are native to the district. 
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01’ trees that liave been introduced we have — 

Oordia Mg,vii, “ Budda-Iessoora.” The large-fruited Lessoora. This 
yields the large kind of Sebesten. It is a handsome showy evergreen 
tree, with good-sized timber, but is only Ibund in gardens. 

Cordia latifolia, “ Lessoora.*’ 'Hiis tree yields the small Sebesten, 
which is scarcely used. It is found in most of the gardens in 
the district. It has small timber, winch is not put to any use in 
particular. 

Byzigium Jamholamm,, “Goulab Jainan.” Of this there arc a i’ew 
fine trees, generally near tlic dwellings of Fakirs. Inhere is one tree 
on the summit of Mt. Tilla, fifteen feet in circumference. 

Parkinsonia aculeata^ “ Velaiti Xekur.’* 

Seshaniii JEgyptiaca, Pers. 

These two latter exist as tree-shrubs : both are true garden plaids 
and arc extending their rangt; ; both being now occasionally met witli 
near villages. 

Bauhinia mriegata^ ‘‘ Kochnar.” A garden tree, the ilower buds of 
which are used largely in curries and pickles. 

Morm alia and Morns laevigata^ Wall, “ Toot,” arc in this 
tract dwarfed from want of soil and moisture, and do not yield 
timber. 

Melia Azedarach, L, Buchyan,” Persian Lilac is attached to all 
villages. The timber is of no use : the foliage gives a good shade and 
the ripe fruit is greedily seized upon by goats and sheep. 

Moringa pterygosperma, Sohounja,” or horse-radish tree, in this 
tract is a garden product ; it.s fruit is not used for oil making, nor 
is its timber applied to any purpose. It affords, however, a good 
shade. 

Populus Buphratica and P. dilatataj Don. “ Safaida” are both the 
products of the gardens of Europeans. 

Acacia Serissa^ Roxb. “ Scriss,” grows to a very handsome tree, 
generally neiir European dwellings. 

Cedrela Toomj “ Toon,” has been introduced but lately. It both 
flowers and fruits. 

Bomhax heptaphyllum^ L., “ Sembul.” 

Cassia fistula^ L. Amultas,” the Indian Laburnum grows near 
dwellings, not common ; produces good fruit and flowers generally 
twice during the year. 
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SalLx Bahglonica, frequently met with near bunees, tanks, and damp 
localities. 

Mens religiosa, “ Pi])ul,” and F. ImUca^ “ Bore, Burgot,” Banyan 
tree. Fine specimens of tliese arc found throughout the district. It 
is a matter of opinion as to whether their origin here be due to natural 
caiLses or to their having been introduced. If the former, they must 
be upoii the confines of their northern limits. 

2nd.' -Trees iiative to the district. 

CratcEva reUgiosa^ “ Burna.” This seems to have been at one time 
a common tree in this tract, more especially upon tin? alluvial soil near 
tlie river, wliere there are still a number of very large trees which give 
a splendid sliade and form large timber. The fruit is used to mix 
with mortar for making a strong cement. 

Tamnrix Imtica, Qallica^ L. Fura.s.” In this tract the only trees 
wo have of this, liave been j)lanted, but in some other tracts we 
find it is prolific. It pi’oduces a miserably poor brittle wood, used 
chiefiy for tlie lire. This tree rescmble.s a fir and indeed hy most 
jjcople it is generally mistaken for such. 

Acacia Arabica, “ Kekur, Babool.’* Of this we have two varietic.s, 
viz. : A. yl. var. spina, aJhida, and A. A, var. cypress. This latter is 
the most elegant but tlie least common in this tract. 1'hoy are both 
large handsome trees yielding good shade, give? excellent, useful timber, 
and grow rajjidly and well, over the whole district. Their wood is 
used largely for ploughs, well wheels and tent pegs ; their branches for 
feeding .sliecp, goats, camels and cattle in general, as also for making 
hedges. The bark is used for tanning and making country spirits, 
besides yielding not unfrequently a large supply of gum, “ Oondh.’* 

Acacia modcsta, Wall “ Phulai.” In good alluvial soil and where 
there is drainage this becomes a fine timber tree. Otherwise, as where 
it grows on the hills and ravines of the district, it is but a poor twisted, 
stunted shrub, fit only for firewood, but for this purpose it is excellent . 
camels, goats, &c. feed in Spring on its young leaves and flowers. Its 
timber is very hard and used greatly for wheels, especially when these 
are to be exposed to wetting. The heart wood becomes quite black 
and is as hard as iron. 

Balhergia Sissoo, ‘‘ Sheshum.” Of this, which produces the most 
valuable timber, we have but little, and what trees there are, have 
apparently been planted during the rule of the English Oovernment in 
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the Punjaub. A few trees, however, of Seikli times still exist near 
wells, and shew splendid timber. The natives of the district would 
iiidiice one to believe that this had formerly been a common tree and 
that during the Punjaub campaign it had been cut down. I believe it 
has been introduced since our conquest of the country, with the 
exception of the specimens near Tullagung. 

Zizyplms jujuha^ “ Baer,” is a good, rapid growing tree, produces 
excellent wood, highly valued by the zemindars, and requires no 
eare or trouble to rear ; its fruit and leaves yield good fodder to goats, 
sheep, «fec. and its branches make excellent hedges. 

The “ Baer” and the “ Kekur” are the staple woods of tlic whole 
district, from which all the woodwork re(|uired by tlic agricultural popu- 
lation is made. Tlicy spring up naturally from tlnnr seeds, whether 
distributed by winds, men or animals. They require no care in thc.ir 
youth, and both grow freely without water, (or at least under very 
straitened cirrcumstances for it,) so long as they have some soil to 
grow in. On stony, sandy land they do not grow, but on clay they 
spring up readily. At present there Jire few or no old trees in the 
Jhelum tract and decidedly not many in any of tlic other tracts ; that 
is to say, trees fit for timber, 'bhis is due solely to carelessness and 
negligence on the part of the zemindars to substitute young trees for 
those cut down ; hence there is at present a scarciity of timbei', \vhich 
in a few years, if the present state of things goes on, will end in a 
nullity of local produce. It appears to me that Government should 
take up this subject in earnest, and only permit trees of above a certain 
age to be cut down, making it an established r\dc, that for every 
tree cut down, a proportionate number of young tro(;s be planted. 
The greater the age of the tree cut down, tlie larger should be the 
number of young trees required to be substituted for that one re- 
moved; and thus, instead of a scarcity of timber, in a few years, 
a cheap supply of wood grown on the locality would be the result, 
besides the benefit that would otherwise accrue to a country at present 
all but destitute of trees. In replacing trees cut down, it is strongly to 
be recommended that tlio Baer and Kekur be preferred to any others : 
not even excepting the Sissoo, which, although a valuable timber tree, 
takes too long a time to become useful and is too tender, requiring 
too much nursing in its youth, to be of real paying benefit. The 
yapid growth of the Baer and Kekur and their non-liability to injury 
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fi-oni want of oare, besides their great durability, more espcelally during 
exposure to heat and moisture, are characters which render them ot 
immense value to the zemindar, who uses their wood for ploughs and 
well-wheels where it is continuously exposed to the extremes of moisture 
and dry heat ; besides which, he gets a quick return for the labour and 
trouble expended in roaring the trees, which are grown on the spot 
where their wood is required for consumption, l^hiis he is put to no 
expense for carriage, while the branches of both trees ar(j of great 
value to him for fences for his fields, and the leaves, blossom and fruit 
as fodder for his cattle. 

Characteristic PriA>"Ts. 

The characteristic plants of the Jlielum tract may be classed as 
those met with — 

1st. On the Islands and banks of the river, 

2iid. On the moist marshy soil left by the receding of the river, 

J3rd. In wells, 

4th. As weeds in gardens, 

5th. As weeds in fields. 

6th. The remainder are mc't with on roads, waysides, fields and 
gardens, in short are not confined to any particular locality. 

1st. The characteristic plants met with on the islands and banks 
of the river Jhelum are 

Tamarix dioica, Eoxb. Called in the vernacular generally “ Pilcheo,’’ 
Jliao,” and frequently “ Furas” (the latter name, however, is more 
generally ap])lied to the tree T. Indicaf This with SaccJmnm S})on- 
taneim covers the .‘slaiids (balaa’s) during the hot weather, with a 
dense low jungle. Botli are considered of some value for thatching ; 
the former is also used largely for all kinds of rough basket work. 
From the great abundance of both, and their cheapness, they are 
used to consolidate the soil laid upon the Grand Trunk Road. By 
the end of October, the islands arc cleared completely of this jungle, 
and nothing hut the roots and stumps of the plants are left, which 
begin again to send up fresh shoots in March and April. The 
fresh shoots of the latter are at this time fed on by cattle. Cattle 
will not, however, feed on the full grown grass, which is too coarse 
and rough for them. On some of the Balaji’s, hut chiefly on the banks 
pf the river on the Goojorat side, the Sacchamm Munja “ Moonj,’^ is to 
be met with in large quantities, forming a much higher and thicker 
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jungle than that of tlie S. spontaneim. Its value is much greater, 
being used for rope-making. The cause of its high price is, that 
ropes made from it arc able to withstand the effects of moisture 
combined with strain, much longer than any other rope made from 
materials as readily obtained. It is largely used by boatmen on the 
river, as well as for the anchorage of the boats that form the bridges 
on most of the Punjaub rivers. In 1801, the Moonj harvest was a 
failure, and in its place large quantities of the leaves of the Chamcerops 
Mitchiana, “ Puttha” from the Abtock district, were imported to the 
rest of the Punjaub to supply the bridges with moorage rope. The 
ropes arc made by steeping the leaves in water for a certaiji number 
of days, then tearing them into ribbon-like strips, which are plaited 
together upon the principle of the watchguard plait, and then two or 
three of the plaits are twisted into one rope of the required thickness. 
The Moonj is said to bear a heavier strain and last longer than the 
other, when both are expo.sed to moisture. 

The Anathemm muricattm “ Khus Khus,” is met with in some 
quantity, chiefly on the river’s bank, both cultivated and in a wild state, 
near Kussool ; also a few miles above Jelallpore. It in of value to the 
zemindars who sell it for being made into tatties, &e. 

2nd. The characteristic plants met witli in moist iuar.shy ground 
left by the receding of the river, <fcc., are : — 

hfaehlps hemisphrcrlca^ D. C. 

Mazus rv^osus, Lour. 

Mimulm gracilis^ II. Br. 

Veronica anagallis^ L. 

Ffdygonum Fersiearia, L. 

JRumex acutusy lloxb. 

Fotentilla supina. 

Zeuxine sulcata. The only orchid obtained in the wliole district 
and this only on the banks of the remains of an old canal below the 
Government garden at Jhelum. 

Alisma Flantago, L. This flowers early in April, and its presence 
in this part of the Jhelum district, seems to be due to the river bring- 
ing down tho seeds from a higher elevation ; these vegetate in the 
pools of water left by the receding of the river. The seeds of the 
8iiighara, Trapa bispinosa are also brought down by tho river floods 
in large quantities, but 1 have never seen them vegetatcr 
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Potamogeton crisjmSi L. 

Juncus hvfonms, L. 

Eleocharis palusfris. 

Isolepes bar bat K. 13 r. 

Scirpiis maritimus. 

Ogperus rotunduSy h. 

Cgperus niveus. 

Ogperus Jiaspan. 

Itanuncuhis sceleratus^ L. 

J3vd. In the wells of the district we meet with— 

Adiantim capdlus- Veneris. 

4th. As weeds of gardens. Garden weeds are in much greater 
variety than one would at first he apt to suppose. This is simply 
due to the presence of a moistcr and richer soil than that of tlie 
surrounding country. 

Fumaria par vi flora. 

Malcohnia Africania^ U. I3r. 

Sisymbrium Sophia, L. 

Sisgmhrium Irio, L. 

Oapsella hursa-pasloris, 11. Br, 

JLepidium sativum, L. ? 

Goldbachia Icevigata, I).. C. 

Oligomeris glaucescens, Camh. 

Viola tricolor, Cult. ? 

Silene conica. 

Silenc rubella, L. 

Arenaria serpyllifoUa, L, 

Porlulaca oleracea. 

Medicago denticulata, 

Trigonella incisa. 

Indigofera Senegalensis, B. C. 

Vicia saliva, L. and other species. 

Centaur ea eg anus, L. 

Anchusa hupida, Forsk, 

Nonnea Pulla, D. C. 

Antirrhinum (>rontiumyli, 

Veronica agrestisy L, 
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5tli. The characteristic plants met with as weeds in fields. 

Earlv in March Oxalis corniculata^ AnagaUis arvemiSy Laihjrm 
aphaca, L., and Asphodelua fistulosm ani seen springing up in im- 
mense quantities over the whole of the fields, along with the spring 
crops. Tlio former are not very injurious, and hence are not weeded 
out, but the last if allowed to proceed in its growth would undoubtedly 
choke, at all events, wheat and barley. In some fields that have been 
sown late and in which none of the corn crop is as yet up, the 
Asphodelus at a very little distance may be easily mistaken for the 
corn crop. This therefore?, when it is large enough to be grasped by 
the fingers, is carefully weeded out from the cultivated ground. 

Seshania aculeata is very common throughout the fields, and during 
the months of August and September, it may be seen overtopping the 
Bajree or other autumnal crops. 

Celosia argent ea, L. grows amongst the Bajree and Jowar, and is 
found as a weed from a few inches in height to a shrub of fully seven 
feet, covered with a profusion of lovely pink flowers. Tlio natives, 
uj)on cutting down the crop, curiously enough always seem to leave 
the plants of this, wliich remain conspicuous over the neaped lields. 

Baliospermum polyandrum. This seems to l>e one of the most 
difficult shrubs to eradicate, from the large quantity of seeds that 
one plant bears, and its readiness to germinate'. It is not very 
noticeable until the autumnal crop is cut. Immediately after this, 
the plant rapidly produces a dark green foliage with flower and fruit, 
assuming the characteristics of a shrub. It occupies a belt of land 
half way between the Jhelum and the Katian range of hills, from 
wliich it does not seem to deviate. 

6th. Cliaracteristic plants, met with on roads, &c., &c., &c. 

Calotropis procerttf R. Br., “Ak Madar.” This is to be found in 
every part of the district, from the sandy wastes to the most cultivated 
soil, from the plains of the Jlielum to the heights of the salt range 
and Mt. Tilla. It is a rank weed, but Ixiing easily eradicated, does not 
give the cultivator much trouble, except on the edges of the fields, 
where carelessness permits of its growth. 

Adliatoda vasicaj Noes, “ Bansa and Bakoor.” This also is a 
disagreeable neighbour to cultivation, but is easily kept at a proper 
distance. It is to be found at an altitude of from 700 to 3,200 ft. 
and on the llatiau range of hills forms a belt of vegetation peeu- 
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liar to tlu; boulders that form a portion of that ran^e. In tlie ra- 
vijie country it grows as a large spreading busli. 

Veganum llarmala^ “ Uurmool,” forms a thick dense busli al)out a 
foot in licight and altliougli met with on tlie low ranges of hills, &c., 
it is not so tlonrisliing as in the plains, round the edges of fields and 
on roadsides. 

Trphromi purpurea^ Pers. covers the ])lain country ^vllcrever it is 
allowed to grow, and exists as a rank weed especially wliere there is 
no vegetation of higlnu* growtli than itself: it is easily choked, 
but where grass like the Doob and similar creo])ing plants, with. 
IHuipinclla crinita, Doiss, and Trichogyne cauli/lora, D. C. cover the 
soil, as on the jiaj'ade ground, the plant quickly sjU’cads itself in great 
luxui’ianoe. 

Tribnlus te.rredris^ is met with, creeping close to the ground in great 
quantity over the whole district, with Malva puirvif ora ^ L. 

Centaurea catcitrapa^ L. 

Microrhgncli us nudicauHs. 

Jioerliaavia dijjusa^ L. 

Convolvulus arvensis, ,L. 

Convolvulus pluricaulisy Choisy. 

Hcliolropium tmdulatum^ Vahl. 

Ileliolropium Muropoetmi^ \j. 

fSolanum Jacquini VVilld “ Kuthelce Kunih.’^ 

Withania somnifera^ Dun. 

Chenopodmui album, L. 

Crozopliora tinctoria, eluss. 

Lathgrus apliaca, L. 

Algsiearpus nummulurifollusj J). C, 

A Ihagi ma u roru m. 

Nomismia aurea, W. k A. 

Xanihnm strumanm, L. 

Artemisia scoparia, W. & Iv, 

Echinops echinafm, lloxb. 

Ipomcea sessilijlora, Roth. 

Trichodesma Indica, K. Br. 

tdolanum nigrum, L. 

Oiesekia UmarifoUa, Moq. 

Euphorbia drucunculoidcs, Lam. 
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Viola einerea, Boiss. 

!Polycarp(da corymhosa^ Lam. 

Herbage for Cattle. 

Of grass especially cultivated or allowed to grow for the purposes 
of pasturage, there is none in the Jlicluni tract, for all land 
capable of producing grass is at once placed under some kind of 
corn crop. All kinds of cattle are chiefly sent to feed upon the 
low hill ranges, or upon certain tracts of land covered with the 
Baer, (from a low thorny shrub to a tree of good size, Zizifhus 
mmmttlaria^ Mulla, and Z. jujnha) the cattle feeding on the leaves 
and fruit. Of such Baer jungles there are several in the Jhelum 
tract, made up chiefly of the Baer, but also partly of the “ Kureer^ 
and “ Bakoor,” with an occasional “ Kekur” and [)erhaps rarely a few 
bushes of the Qreivia Icttilifolia. Camels manage to pick up their 
fodder, (which must necessarily chiefly consist of the Saccharum 
sponianeumj) from the islands on the river. This, however, except 
in a young state, seems to bo too hard a grass for cattle generally. 
Green corn is even cut for horse fodder, and should a cavalry regiment 
be stationed at Jhelum, the grass-cutters of tlie regiment have to 
go down the river as far as liussoo), (whicdi is situated fifteen miles 
further down, on the opposite bank of the river,) for the purpose of 
obtaining grass. 

The grass-cutters of the usual inhabitants get what grass they can 
along the roadsides, between the edges of fields, or fb()t[)aths, &c. and 
that which is chiefly collected is the Pool), Cynodon Dactylon^ Pers. 

Bennuetum cinchroides. 

Arutida depressa^ Betz. 

Diyitaria sanyumalis. 

^anicum Petiverii, Trin. 

Panicim prooimbens^ Nchjs. 

Ptmicum antidotale^ Eetz. 

Aristida mmina^ Cav. 

Lappago hifora. 

ICragrostis Poaoides, Beauv. 

Pactylocteniu m JEgypUacum . 

Koeleria phleoideSy Pers. This may be called the cold weather grass, 
as it flowers as early as February, and if cultivated, might bo of great 
Vise as fodder during the cold weather months. 
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Many other grasses arc met with, bnt the above are the only kinds 
found generally* in the tract. The others in damp and shaded 
localities, exist rather as botanic specimens than as herbage for cattle. 

7tli. Of Parasitical plants, the only one met with as yet, has been 
Cuscnta rejleica^ “ Akas-bel,” which is in this tract supported by the 
“ Baer,’* on Mt. Tilla by the Bakoor,” and at Choya-siden-sha by 
the “ Angeer.” {Vicn^ caricoides. Box.) 

The Tkact of the low Hill hjinoes. 

Under this head arc included the Bukrala, Batian, Surafur and 
Kharian ranges of hills. Their geology, physical characteristics and 
vegetation are similar, and their average height may be considered 
to be from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above the sea level. Mori Peak, the 
highest of the Kharian range, is 1,400 feet, and is situated in tho 
centre of that range. M!t. Tilla the most westerly of the Batian range, 
is 3,200 feet. The botany of the latter, will, however, be considered 
by itself hei’oaftor. 

These hills are more or less covered with a jungle of low trees and 
shrubs, besides a few grasses and other herbs. On the whole, how- 
ever, they present a barren aspect, being covered with a dried- 
iip clay and stony soil, lying chiefly upon sandstone, but here and 
there upon boulders, Jind broken up. extensively by deep ravines with 
sandy bottoms. However, in some little solitary shaded nooks, whoro 
loamy soil has cTccnrnulated, and where there is moisture from somo 
spring, we come upon a herbage of a luxuriance only to be met with 
in a tropical climate. 

The vegetation upon these hills alTords pa.«turage for immense 
flocks of goats and sheep chiefly, but also of many camels and 
cattle, wliicli feed upon the blossoms and tender shoots of tlic shrubs 
rather than upon the grass, tho latter being very scarce in proportion 
to the former. 

This jungle, besides yielding fodder for the cattle, supplies the main 
part of the firewood for the surrounding population. 

The chief sources of firewood in the Jhelum tract, arc — 

1st. Wood obtained from the river Jhelum by women wading 
into its shallows, and picking up the wood that has been brought 
down from the hills, hut which is so dense with tlie amount of 
that it contains, that it sinks to the bottom. The 
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wjulo out in largo numbers at a time, and feeling witli tlieir toes for 
the bits of wood, pick them up and raise them with tlioir toes. 3'h(i 
wood is then plac(‘d in baskets and afterwards dried in the sun. This 
is the cheapest kind of firewood. 

2nd. The large roots of trees chiefly of the “ Cheer,” Pini(s 
lonf/ifolia^ carried down with the floods of the river, but not soaked 
vdth water. 

8rd. That obtained from the jungles on the low ranges of lulls. 

The jungle of the low ranges of hills is made up of — 

Stunted shnil)s of the Acacia modesta^ Wall. “ Pliulai.” Cappnrk' 
a^Aiytla, “ Kureol.” Carissa dijlfiisay Roxb. “ Ivarouiula.” Sayerctia 
7i/‘««</r^?/7r/flfWfl',* “ Kohare.” Gijmnosporia spinosa, “ Putakor.” Ehcre- 
iia aspera^ “ Chuinroor” and “ Kookhun.” 

Gretcia hctnlifoUa. 

Coccidus leaha. 

Derijdoca aphyUa. 

Asparayus, several spocits. 

Tai^erniera nummutarca^ 1). (k 

Dcdoncca Burmanniana. 

These constitute the jnain pai’t of it, luit in some portions it iiiav' 
be made up of the Zizyplim jujuha and jicacia Arntfica, both very 
stunted, with Adhatoda vasiea, Nees, and the“ Dbak,” Batm f rondo- 
sa, the last cliiefly in broken ground, where also w^o mcc't with Tecoma 
undidata, “ Loora.” On the bigber localities on the ridges of Mt. Tilla, 
we may pick up shrubs of Olea Earopea, Cow. 

The under-shrubs and licrbs growing with the above jungle are ; 

Salvia pimila, Benth, which in many places covers the gi’ound like 
a grass and is mueb sought after by slieep. 

Boucerosia axtclieriy “ Choonya,” a very characteristic jdant, spring- 
ing up from the roots and among the stems of the larger shrubs. 
The natives collect it and use it largely as a bitter tonic. 

Solanim yracilpes, J acq. 

Jjinaria ramosissima, Wiill. 

Commelyna coxmmnis, L, 

Commelyna Benyalensisj L. 

Bohjyala arvensis^ Willd. 

♦ Sagei'ctia praxidrcthianaf called after Arthur Brandreth, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Semeo, 
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Polygala Vahliana, D. C. 

Asirayalus multicops^ Wall. 

Pupalea lappacca, J). C. 

Dipl eracn n / h ns ’p rosi rat us^ N ('os . 

JErna jfnmnica, J uss. 

Dal/ota Jim/)al(i, Hi'iitli. 
yi Ilium ruheUum^ lliol). 

Cl come linearis, Stoflvs. 

Abii/ilon Indicuni. 

Sida rlwmhifoUay L. 

Triumfetta anyulata, liam. 
lJesi(U>s the above, \vc have isoveral i];ras?(‘s : — 

Cynodou dacfylon, “ Dooh.*’ 

Melanoccncdiris Iloylcanay Neeif. 

Pen n isetu m Cin eh ro ides, 

Aristida dep. essa, Ketz. 

Era pros/ is Cyn c s iiro id es. 

Dactyloclen ium yV'tjypliacxini. 

In some ravines Saccharum Munja and svontaneAm and not tin- 
eoinmonly also Nerkm odorim are to be met with. The last ]>lant 
is, however, more commo^i whore these ravines open out into the 
nullahs. It is not to bo found on the banks of the river, in its whole 
course from, the fort of IMun^la to Sliapore, but seems to prefer 
the hills, as no sooner does one get into the hilly country above 
Miingla, than it is met with in large quuntiti(.*s on the river bank. 

'Exof‘j)t during the rainy season, water is not obtainable in these low 
ranges of hills, unless it be from Buiinees, which arc reservoirs of 
water formed move or less artificially in eonneetion witli springs. To 
these all the cattle are brought from miles round, as the 13unnecs are 
few in number and generally at some distance from each other. 
The inhabitants of this tract always use their water in preference to 
any other. In nearly all these Bunnees we have a form of a(piatio 
vegetation peculiar to them. In those of some depth we have 
Nelumhixim speciosxmy the fruit of 'wliich is greatly relished by 
the natives. In most of them, we have Nympliea coerxtleay alba / 
mApubcscenSy with Polygonum harbatum, L. and besides — 

Sagittaxia cor dif olio y Hoxb, 

MarsUea (ixiadrifolia. 
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Potamogeton crisjyuSy L. 

Juncus bufonius, L. 

Celsia Coromandeliana^ Vahl. 

Dmnex aciitus. 

In their vicinit}’', the vegetation is usually of much greater luxuri- 
ance than that of the surrounding country. 

Tract op Eavines. 

This constitutes that portion of the country between the Eatian 
and Bukrala ranges ; as also that to tlie north of the Bukrala and Salt 
ranges. It consists of plain ground broken here and there by low 
elevations, and cut up in every direction by ravines^ The average alti- 
tude of those plains about Chuekowal and Tullagung is 1000 feet 
above the sea level. Their geological formation is chiedy tertiary mio- 
cene, with little or no surface soil. The vegetation is much poorer than 
that met with in the Jhelum tract. The agricultural products are 
chiefly Bajree and Jowar, which are usually very line, bearing heavy 
crops if there has been a good rainy season. Wheat is poor, and cotton 
also, except where cultivated in tlio courses of the nullahs or ravines in 
which alluvium has been deposited : the small garden plots, for they 
appear little or nothing more, are then watered from wells sunk: at 
a little distance from the bank of tlie nullah : this kind of culti- 
vation is well illustrated, at Doomun ; where seven or eight wells, 
with their garden plots of cotton and tobacco are seen, on tho 
margin of the nullah at the base of the fortress. Except near wells 
or bunnccs or tanks, trees other than the Baer and Kekur are scarcely 
to bo met with, and these arc uncommon. From Chuekowal west- 
wards, large and fine crops of gram, Clcer arietimm, with varieties of 
Phaseolm are raised, this country supplying much of the gram to the 
rest of the Punjaub. 

To the west of Chuekowal the land spreads out into much more 
extensive plains, and is much less cut up by small ravines than that 
to the east of it, although traversed by many large nullahs, upon the 
banks of which good fodder is obtainable, and where we find the Dal- 
hergia Sissoo, Sheshum, growing in its_^natural soil and producing tim- 
ber by no means to be despised : especially near Tullagung. 

Herbage is not procurable for cattle except on the low ranges of 
hills, and in the ravines that run through this tract, or on the banks 
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of the nullahs already spoken of, where Sacchanini spontaneuvn is fre- 
quently to be found growing in great luxuriance, vying with Nerium 
odorum. 

During the hot weather the cattle of the zemindars suffer greatly 
from the want of good water, and their owners have recourse to build- 
ing mud tanks for collecting water during the rains : to these, as 
Flemming says, “ Men and animals go for drink indiscriminately.” 
Tanks not led by springs have, apparently for this reason, no vegeta- 
tion in them, unless it bo species of l^istia. 

Tlie uncultivated land of this tract has a vegetation very similar 
to that described as existing upon the low range of hills ; with this 
exception, that in the ravines and beds of millalis, we meet with the 
“ Dhak” Jiiitea frondom, in much greater (quantity, in some spots 
even constituting a jungle, as at Booroo jungle on the Bukrala nullah. 

The piece of land, however, on which this jungle grew, has been to 
a great extent, reclaimed. Near Tullagung are hedges of the Cactus 
Indica growing in great luxuriance. 

Tlie Colocynth, Oucumls Colocynthis, “ Indraun,” covers the liard 
sun-baked ground throughout the whole of the liot weather : Limeum 
Indicum is very common. 

The JEEALiPORK Tract 

Constitutes that portion of the district that lies between the river 
Jlielum and the Salt range, from where the Surafur hills come down 
u])on the river, to the town of Pind-dadun-Khan. This tract con- 
sists of an extensive plain, spreading from the base of the salt hills 
to the river, with but a very slight incline towards the latter. The 
plain consists of a rich alluvial deposit, except at tlie base of the hills, 
where it is made up of a mass of boulders, shingle and debris. 
Interspersed throughout it are tracts of soil impregnated largely 
with saline matters : the last increasing in amount as we approach 
Pind-dadun-Khan. In some places torrents from a higher level than 
that of the salt, deposit loam upon certain lands close under the salt 
range, making them the richest in the whole district. To facilitate 
the deposition of the loam, as well as to prevent its being carried 
off by rains after its deposit, ridges of earth of about eighteen inches 
in height are thrown up round the fields. 

Over this tract wells are very plentiful, with a large supply of water 
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at a little depth, but the water except in close proximity to the river 
is saline, and decidedly more so the further west we go. 

Where the well water is not greatly charged with saline matter, it is 
largely used for irrigation, and where the river presents a high baiilc 
its water is also raised for the same purpose. At Baghanwalla a small 
stream from the hills is nearly used up for irrigatjon. 

^J'ho chief crops irrigated ai*o, — sugar-cane, rape and cotton. 

The crops are the same as those in the Jhelum tract, but the cotton 
on the whole, is very much liner and the produce niueh greater. 

Sugar-cane is cultivated as a field jiroduot and is of line quality. 

Kape “ Surson.” Of tliis, lai^e quantities are cultivated and ex- 
ported, as also of Til, Sesamuni Jndicum, 

Kice is occasionally raised on the islatids on the river and on land 
that is frequently Hooded. 

Indigo is occasionally grown and brought into the market. 

Of Trees, tlie “Kekur,” and in gi'eater numbers, its variety the 
cypress, grow in much greatcT luxuriance than elsewhere, as also do 
the “Bore” and Pipul, 'Meua Jmlica and F. relh/iom, in this tract 
•we meet for the llrst time with Salvadom ohmdeh', “Pelii.” It is 
confined, however, ia the most easterly part of this tract, to the imme- 
diate base of the hills. 

Also close to the ha.se of the Hills, growing in its natural state, as 
well as introduced into some of the fields near Jelallpore, we have 
Moringa ]}tcrygosperma^ Soliounja. 

The barren soil alluded to as occurring amidst the cultivated 
land, is covered with a low, shrubby jungle consisting of Caroxglnn 
fadidumy 3Ioq, Analaaia multijiora^ Moq^ Smeda fnitkosa^ L., the 
first of which chieily alone, but not uufrecjueiitly with the two lattci’, 
is largely burnt to yield Sugee-muttee, a coarsii carbonate of soda and 
potash. In tliis tract, however, hut little is made in projiortion to 
that produce^! in the tract we shall next .speak of, or that of the 
district of Shapore. JOxcept near the river’s bank we have scarcely 
any of the grasses met with in the Jhelum tract, their place iKiing now 
occupied by FFluropm repens^ and Vremi cretioa. 

At Pind-dadun-khan which may be considered tlie end of the 
Jelallpore tract, we have very rich alluvial soil supporting some fine 
trees of Tamarmhifi Indica “ Imloe Umlai.” 
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St/zi/giim Jamholannm^ “ Jaman.’* 

Vhyllanthus Mmblica, “ Howla — Aowla.” 

Veronia eUphantumj Kliair/* which hears fniit. 

Mangofera Indica^ Mango, highly cultivated in some of the gai'dons. 

I^heenix dactylifera, “ Khujjoor,” which, although w<^ meet with 
occasional specimens on the river’s hank between Jheliiui and this 
place, only liero occurs as naturalised, producing fruit in some ipiantity, 
and tolorahle in quality. 

Quilandina Bonducella^ Kut-karounja,’’ apparently naturalised, is 
found in profusion near gardens. 

Besides the trees inontioned, we have all the others enumerated 
as occurring in the Jheliim tract, and all, without (!Xco])tion, having 
a far finer appearance : tins is due no doubt to the depth and rich- 
ness of tlie alluvial soil, with a sufliciency of moisture. 

h’rom this point jnissing westwards we enter upon the tract of the 
salt plains, viz. the plains that lie hetween the river and the salt range 
to the west of l*ind-dadun-khan for about dO to 40 miles, that being 
about the extent of the Jhclum district. 

Til ACT OF THE Salt Plains. 

In this division we have a tract of country all but a dead level, and 
in which the cultivation is restricted mainly to the margin of the river, 
the remainder being near the base of the hills, while between the two, 
the land is a jungly waste, owing to the excessive impregnation of the 
soil with saline matter. Through the whole tract, exoejit close to the 
river’s bank, the well water is so bad, that for water for their own 
use and for their cattle, the inhabitants are dependant on that collected 
in mud tanks ; and for the watering of their crops on rain ; (‘xcept 
where, as at Jveutha, a stream of fresh water comes down from the 
hills; and in that case it is necessarily used for irrigation. Uence 
a poor and scanty crop of Bajree and Jo war with a little cotton 
may be considered the chief products of this tract. Along the banks 
of the river, however, wheat and barley, with the above, and the oil- 
seeds are largely cultivated, and yield good crops. 

On alluvial soil, as on the banks of the river, or where cultivation 
is carried on, the Cyprcs.s variety of the ]vekur,the Baer and the Date- 
palm may be considered the characteristic trees. 

On the land incapable of cultivation wo have a jungle consisting of 
stmited trees, bushes and shrubs, viz. — 

2 s 
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Tamarix Indica, “ Furas.” 

^'almdora oleoides, “ Pelu.” 

Drosopis spicigera, “ Jand.” 

Acacia modestoy “ Phulai.” 

Capparis aphjllay “ Kureel,” with Acacia Arahica and its vai-icty 
Cupressus, 

Suceda fntticosa, L. 

Analasis muUiJIoray Moq. 

FarseMa Jac^uemontUy Hf and T. 

Sacchamm spontancum with Aiiluropus repens. 

Immense herds of cattle arc pastured in thi.s jungle, andtlieir f(>d(ler 
seems to consist of the abovenientioned shrubs and bushes more than of 
either of the grasses : the former when in full growth being a})j)areiitly 
too hard for them, while the latter only springs up in any quantity 
during the rains, or as long as moisture lasts in the soil. 

During the month of May and when the fruit of the “ Pelu” is be- 
coming ripe, whole villages of people go out and stop in tlie jungles, 
living solely upon it. This occurs more esp(icially in the Sha])ore 
district, where a much greater extent of the jungle exists which is 
there called the Baer. Men and animals sutler in these jungles ex- 
tremely from the want of good water, for what they drink is solely 
that collected from falls of rain. 

The fruit of the Jand” Frosopis spicigera is largely used by tlui 
natives as a vegetable diet, especially before it reaches maturity, 
and is considered highly nutritious. 

From the “ Furas,” Tamarix Indica, both galls and manna are said 
to be obtained ; the galls are very poor ; of the manna none was met 
with by myself on this tree. 

Where the gorges of the salt range open out from the liills into 
the plains, and shingle, sand and a little soil with a large amount of 
saline deposit, occupy the intervals between the boulders, we come upon 
MJiazya strictay Deca, forming a shrubby jungle in itself. It spreads 
also beyond, to soil that is capable of producing other plants. 

On the beds of the saline streams that make their exit through 
these gorges, Bumex vesicarius grows in great abundance. 

From the gorges just mentioned, we naturally enough pass on to 
the salt range, of which we will now treat. 
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Hills of the Salt Range. 

In ascending through the gorges, on the red marl of the salt 
strata, we meet with two species (undcscribed) of Fluchea growing in 
great magnilicence and presenting the characters of tree shrubs. These 
are particularly characteristic plants of the marl. 

As we rise still higher, passing above the siUt strata, we come upon 
the “ Flipper,” Duxus sempervirem^ occurring in great quantity, more 
particularly at the head of the gorge at Keutha, and producing wood 
of good quality which, however, is not used for any particular purposo 
by tlie inhabitants. The branches are, however, largely used for 
thatching, for which purpose the durability of the leaves renders 
them well fitted. 

On the summit of the range, which averages 2000 feet above 
the plains on the south, we come upon a jungle very similar to that 
existing on the low ranges of hills, but consisting largely of the Olive, 
Cow. with Frosopis spicigera and an occasional Acacia Eburneay in 
addition to the plants common in the latter. There is, however, none 
of the A. Arabica, Besides these, characteristic of the range, wo have 
Dodoncm Bimnaniana in great quantity. 

Eorsl\)lea tenacissi rnd. 

Astragalus leuco-ccjokalus, Benth. 

Barter ia cristafa. 

'Lindeiiberg ia polgantJia j lloyloy yfiih Allium rubellim and several 
species of Asparagus y viz., raceniosusy cmilluSy &c. 

On the southern aspect of the range, from its base to its top, pass- 
ing up the gorges, wo have Salvadora oleoicles forming a large por- 
tion of the jungle. But the moment we rise to the actual summit, 
and bend our way northwards, not a single plant of it is to be seen, its 
distribution being limited to the west of the Surafur hills and the 
south of the salt range. 

These jungles supply large quantities of fire- wood but no timber 
whatever. 

The Plains on the Salt Range. 

These are alluvial plains occurring interspersed throughout the 
hills, many of them consisting of a limestone formation, and having 
occasionally streams of fresh water running through them. These 
streams in general make for the river Jhelum, and entering the salt 
strata, become impregnated with saline matter, which they deposit on 

2 s 2 
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the salt plains beyond. Throuju^li these tli(3y are not al)Ie to cut their 
way, but are absorbed by the soil long before they reach the river, 
and thus instead of aiding in its irrigation, render it incapable of 
producing a vegetation useful to man. 

The plains upon the salt range yield splendid crops of wheat and 
barley, especially the former, as also all the other crops of the Jhelum 
tract, except sugar-cane. In addition to these wo have in the fields, 
as at Kulakahar and Choya-siden-sha, opium largely cultivated, as also 
the rose ; from the latter an immense quardity of rose water is distilled, 
its manufacture being lucrative. 

Irrigation is not common, but where streams supply water, the 
cultivation is laid out in terraces, walled round, to aid in a 
free distribution of water and to prevent the washing away of 
the soil. 

Where these streams do not exist, water is scarce, wells being 
sunk generally through rock and to some de|)th. Hence the fiehls 
are solely dependant upon raiti, and should a dry season occur, a com- 
pleto failure of the crops is irievitahle. 

On the alluvial soil horderiug the streams above meniionod, wo 
have Morus alha, forming fine timber, especially at Kidakahar ; also 
Jihusintegerrma.^y ^'^. ; “Kukor^” in great magnilicenec botli at tlie 
last place and at Choya; as also Acacia modesta^ “ riiulai,” at- 
taining its greatest girtli, with Vitis viivifera (naturalised) trailh)d 
to the top of the highest trees. The Sissoo is rare, although the 
largest tree of the sort I have ever seen, is at Ivutas. 

Besides tlie above — 

Balix Balylonica, 

Zizyphm vulgaris, “ Jujuha.” 

Bicus Indica and religiosa with Media Azaderach are common. 

As shrubs on the hilly ground, we have generally those met with 
on the low range of hills, mixed, however, largely with the Olive and 
Dodonaa, and not unfrequently Gardinia tetrasperma, Roxb. 

As weeds in the fields, the most characteristic are — 

Salvia Moorcroftiam, Walk “ Kalather,” met with over all the 
fields. 

* Called also Kiilior-singa, because of the horn-liko protuberances that aro 
developed upon its brunches. 
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Miwardsia, new* sp. Koon,” said to be poisonous to cows — in 
great quantity at Clioya. 

Erernostachys Vicaryly Benth. not common. 

Oypsophila Vaccarkiy L. is very common in the coni-fields at tliis 
elevation, growing along with the corn-crop. 

Lithosperm um arveme, 

jPsoralea corylifoUay L. 

Onaphaliim lateo-album, 

Avenafatiia, L. 

Lepklium draha. 

Nedia paniculata. 

Alhagi Maiironm, 

In moist damp soil near fresh water, wo have — 

Ilerpeslis monnicra. 

Sfachys parviflortiy Benth. 

Hamolus Valerandiy L. 

Cy penis mucronaluSy Koth. 

Apium graveolenSj L. witli 

Vynodon dactyhny in great profusion. 

Some iine grazing for cattle is to be had along most of the frcsli 
water streams. 

Mount Ttlla. 

The most westerly of the Eatian range of hills, is situated 17 milt 33 
due west Irom the town of Jhelum. Its height is 3,277 feet above 
the sea level. On its Eastern and Southern aspects it presents a 
scarped face with a direct ascent of nearly 1500 feet. The usual 
route to its summit is by the western side from near the village of 
Bagree. 

It is covered with a low shrubby jungle at its base, corresponding 
to that met with on the low ranges of hills, but as we ascend to about 
1,200 feet above the sea level, the vegetation gradually assumes a 
character not found in any other part of the district, and in no way 
analagous to that at a similar height in the salt range. This is owing 
to the total absence of the salt rock, which in this hill does not 
present itself vpon the surface . — A saline stream makes its escape 
from the west side of the hill near the village of Bagree. 

♦ Edwardsia Hydasyica, (Edgw,). 
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None of tlio characteristic plants of the salt marl have as yet been 
iliscovercd on this hill, nor a single specimen of the Salvador a 
oleoides. 

The first change that we notice in the vegetation as we ascend the 
hill, is that Acacia arabica in the form of stunted bushes gradually 
disappears, so that it is quite absent at about 1,200 feet. Secondly, 
grasses become more numerous and present a greater amount of ver- 
dure than we have as yet seen, except upon the plains on the salt 
range. 

These grasses are — 

Anthistiria anathcra^ Nee.s. 

Cymbopogon Timrancusa^ Roxb. 

Andropogon anmdattis, Forsk. 

Jleteropogon contorlus. 

Crysopogon serrulat us, 

Apluda aristata^ ItoxK 
Danicim Fctiverii, Trur. 

Dennisekm cinchroides, 

Danictm anUdotale^ Jletz, 

Aristida depressaj Retz. 

Aristida murina^ Cav. 

Lappago biflora, 

Cynodon d^actylony Pers. 

Digitaria sahguinalis, 

Dragrostis pomides. 

Dactyloctenium JEgyptiacxm. 

Melanocencliris Boyleanay Necs. 

The first six are the characteristic gi’asses of Mount Tilla, and cover 
it with a splendid herbage for cattle, from its base to its summit. 
This hill with its lower ridges may be considered as alfording the best 
runs for cattle in the whole district. 

Dhaseolm trilobus, Ait., exists in profusion at the base of the 
escarpment on the east side of the hill, creeping through the long 
grass and matting it together. 

Lantana albay commences about an altitude of ],000 feet, be- 
coming more common the higher we ascend, and characterising the 
vegetation of the hill with its lovely white inflorescence. 

Dalbergia Sissoo, “ Sheshum” occurs upon the northwest slopes in 
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one or two places, as young trees of from 4 to 3 years* growth : hero 
and ill some ravines of the Surafur hills it seems to be rapidly becoming 
naturalised. 

Dodonoea Burimniana — “Syna,** covers the hill from base to 
summit on its western slope, forming a remarkably characteristie 
jungle, (of which there is the analogue in the higher parts of the salt 
range), and along with it on the same slope, choosing as it were a 
similar locality, the “ Khujjoor*’* Bheenix Bglvcdris which produces 
fruit in abundance. 

Bamhusa arundinacea^ “ Bansa’* — growing in groat luxuriance in a 
valley that looks to the south, closed in on its other three aspects l)y 
the high ridges of Mt. Tilla. Here the sun seems to have but little 
cftcet and abundance of moisture exists. Along with it, we meet, for 
the first tiinh, with Elms hitcgerrima^ Wall. “ Kuker,” presenting 
soine line trees and fair timber ; as also Moringa Pterggospermay and 
Bonihax hcptaphgllumy L. ‘‘Seinhul,” the last shewing maguifieent 
inllorescence during March. Of this last, there are some tine trees in 
the valley hall way up Mt. Tilla, on the usual road from Bagrce. 

At 1,200 feet we mc(;t with PJignorgnchus BrahuicuSy Stocks, in 
profusion. On the low range of hills it is rarely to he found. 

Pkefranthus rugosuSy Benth. commences about the same height and 
forms a dense mass, through which it is nearly impossible to make 
one’s way, and afibrding excellent cover for chuckoa; it is greedily fed 
on by cattle and sheep. 

Plimhago Zexjlanicay begins now to shew its fine white blossoms, and 
Orklea tementom, “ Tawa” in the clefts of the rocks, presents an 
inllorescence only ccpiallcd in splendour of colour by that of the Bomba>x 
or the Butca. This is only to be met witli, however, on the eastern 
face of the hill. 

Olca Enropmy Cow, may be said to commence at 1 ,500 feet, although 
found occasionally below this altitude ; it is in this latter case but a 
very small shrub. Indeed at the height ahovenientioned it is hut a 
shrub, assuming however rapidly the characteristics of a tree. It 
does not attain its maximum growth under 3,000 feet. On the top of 
Mt. Tilla there are some very fine trees of it growing through tlio 
building of the fakir’s temple. 

* The true date palm and the P. sylvestris arc both called Kliujjoor by the 
imtivcs. 
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At the same height, species of Orewia viz. G. opiyosit'foliay villom 
and Mottii^ begin to appear as shrubs, but as we ascend; they put on 
their true tree form. 

We now come upon great tufts of grass, as it were, hanging from 
the crevices of the rocks and covering the steeper sides of tlie hill ; 
viz, JEriophornM comosumy * Babila,” highly valued for rope-making : 
the rope made from it is chieily used for tying the earthen dishes upon 
the Persian wheels. Exposed to continuous wet and in constant use, 
a rope, the thickness of two lingers, will last during a whole year, if 
properly twisted. 

We now have, at 2C00 feet, Mimosa ruhicauUs^ in some cpiantity. 
All the good timber of this tree seems to have been cut down by the 
villagers and shepherds. They have no name lor it except “ Kekur.” 

Mhamnus J^ersica^ is not uncommon on this hill, ^but is more 
common on one of the ridge.s of the hill to the south-west. 

Mottlcra tinctoria, Boxb. “Kooin, Bolee, Kamela” — exists in great 
quantity in the narrow valleys leading down Irom the main hill. Its 
seed vessels are highly valued as a vermifuge, and are also used to 
prepare a red dye. 

Hero also, but in one locality only, viz. on the northern ridge of tlic 
hill, we have Forskolea tenacissima, a characteristic salt range plant 
found on strata much superior to that of the salt. And very common 
over the whole hill is Melhania ahutiloides, Arn. 

Hibiscus Oihsotiiij Stocks, occurring in some quantity in the valley 
through which the road leads, between the southern escarpment and 
the main hill. 

Boerhaavia repanda, Willd., in great luxuriance along the summit 
of the face of the eastern escarpment. 

Vitis carnosa, Wall., with Cissampelos Fariera arc to be met with 
all over the hill. The latter, however, prefers the western aspect. 

Colebrookia oppositifolia, Sm., at about 2,500 feet of elevation, 
forms a bushy thicket j mixed with it, Ilamiltonia suaveolensy Koxb. 
is very common, Barlarla cristata begins to shew its lovely pink 
flowers, graduiilly spreading over the whole hill. 

Tetranthcra Boxhurghii^ Necs, — not unfrcqucntly met with as a 
tree shrub. 

Kydia ealycina, Boxb., chiefly as a shrub, hut one or two good trees 
exist upon the hill. From the number of stumps to be found scat- 
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tered over the hill, it would seem that this tree has formerly existed 
ill large numbers. It is very characteristic, more especially during the 
winter, when enormous bunches of dried flowers ai*e seen hanging from 
it, the tree itself being deprived of all its foliage. 

D<emia extenm, It. Br. and Gardinia tetrasperma arc not unfrequent^ 
ly to be met with over the cliffs. 

Aaplenium Balhousioi is very common in the nooks and corners of 
the rocks where moisture collects and affords a damp soil. 

Above 2,500 feet we come for the first time upon a species of the 
genus Arimiy most likely Typhonium (?) 

Although at 1,500 feet on the rock above the fort at Mungla, 
Amphicoma J^modi^ iloyle, is to be found in great luxuriance, I 
have not obtained it on Tilla under 2,500 feet. 

We now see the eastern face of the main hill covered with a shrub 
producing enormous ])almate foliage, but as I obtained neither its fruit 
nor flower, I can only say that it is most likely to be a StcrcuUa (?) 

A single specimen of Coi'dia vestita (?) Ilf and T. occurs upon tbo 
margin of tlie tank on the southern shoulder of the hill. From its 
situation by the tank and its being the only specimen of its kind, it 
has most likely been introduced. 

Adiantum caudatum occurs now, in great abundance in damp loca- 
lities. 

Celtis Caucasica as a small tree is here common, shewing tolerably 
good sized timber. 

At 3,000 loot we come upon the Convolvulacea} in great luxuriance, 
viz., Fharhitis nil, Ipomma muricata, Koxl)., and. I. pilosa, Choisy, 
with Campanula canescens ; the last only in damp localities, where also 
wo obtain that beautiful gi’.iss Batratherum molle, Noes. 

Galium aparine with Cheilanthcs farinosa, in the recesses and 
clefts of the rocks. 

On the very summit wd have Geranium rotundi folia and G. lucida / 
being the first of this genus as yet obtained, with Galium aparine, 
which indicate a great altitude j .besides Phyllanthus niruri, Clematis 
Gouriana, Jasminum grandijlora and Vitex negundo, L. 

On the summit of the lull we have a tolerably level piece of ground, 
partly cultivated by the fakirs, with a miserable attempt at a garden 
planted by Government ; the remainder consists of a mass of jungle. 
Here wo have a temple btdonging to the Mks, with their bury ing places 
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scattered over the top of the hill ; a gmall house belonging to Govern- 
ment for the benefit of travellers ; and lastly a magnifiocnt tank fed 
by numerous channels running towards it, firota every direction. Ex- 
cept from rain, neither on the summit nor indeed on any other part 
ef the hill, is water to be had, (except from the tank already mentioned 
on the southern shoulder of the hill). But I have no doubt that if 
a well were sunk in the valley between the eastern escarpment and the 
main hill, water would bo found at no great depth. 

The vegetation on the summit is curiously varied. A splendid 
specimen of the Fimis longifolia, “ Cheer,” bearing fruit, was introduc- 
ed 30 years ago by the Fakirs. The olive occurs in great luxuriance ; 
the “Khujjoor,” Phoenix sylvestrisj yielding fruit, and the Plcus 
Indica, “ iBore.” The co-existence of the above four kinds of trees all 
in full vigour tells us that we must be in a most genial climate ; 
one in which neither the severity of the hot weather nor the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, is too great for the Pinus hngifolia. Nor does 
it seem that the intensity of the cold in the cold weather ia so ex- 
treme that the Ficus Indica should not but rival some of the finest 
specimens of its kind to be met with in the Jhelum district. Together 
with these two forms we have the “ Kliujjoor,” Phoenix sylvesirisy 
in its native luxuriance, with the olive and the pomegranate, Punka 
granatmi. 

Eor further information relative to the district of Jhelum, see— 

Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1818. The camp and battle field of 
Alexander and Porus, by Captain James Abbott, Bengal Artillery. 

* In ditto for 1810, Diary of a trip to Pind-daduiii-Khan and the 
Balt range, By Andrew Fleming, M. D., Asst. Surgeon, 7th N. I. 

In ditto for 1850, Descriptive Tnotico of the Jhelum district by L, 
Bowring, Bengal Civil Service. 

In ditto for 1853. lleport on the Geological structure and mineral 
wealth of the salt range in the Puiijaub, vfec. &c. &c., by Andrew 
Fleming, M. D., Edin., Asst. Surgeon, 7th N. I. 

Survey of the Jhelum Kiver by Cliarles Foster, Lt. I. N. in the 
Punjauh Govt. Keports, No. VI. for 1861, published by Govt. 
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On a Lcmd-Grant of Mahetn^ap&la Beva of Kmauj. — By Bobu 
RAJENDaALXLA MiTBA, Corresponding Member of the 
German Oriental Society, 

In 1848 Mr. J. W. Laidlay, then editor of the Journal, published 
a translation, by me, of a Sanskrita inscription incased on a largo slab 
of copper wliich had been presented to the Society by the late Gol. 
J. C. Stacy. It was the record of a gift of land by a prince of the 
royal house of Mahodaya (Kan.auj), and remarkable for being sur- 
mounted by a ligure of Bhagavati and the genealogy of the princes 
named, cast in relief on a tablet of brass. A. counterpart of that 
document has lately been found in the village of Bighwa Doobaneshar, 
in the Pergunnah of Manghee, Zillah Sarun. Mr. P. Peppe, to whom 
I am indebted for a transcript of the record, was informed that “ it 
was dug out of a field some years ago by a Bighvvaet Brahman of 
Chhapr^h but Mr. James Cosserat of Motihdri, who has favoured the 
Society with a carefully prepared facsimile of the monument, learnt on 
enquiry of the owners that “ their ancestors found it in a temple in a 
ruined Musalman fort in that village, but it was so long ago that 
they did not seem to have any distinct tradition about it, nor to be 
able to give any authentic information on the subject.” The weight of 
the plate, according to him, is thirty seers. The surmounting tablet 
he says “ is a casting apparently of iron with a mixture of copper, and 
the letters raised. It appears of older date than the lower portion of 
copper engraved. There is a small figure of an idol at the summit ; 
the part left uncopied is a cornice and the idol itself (very indistinct) 
which I have found it beyond the power of the natives here to take an 
impression of. The whole of the inscription, however, has been got. 
The upper portion has been roughly but securely joined to the lower 
or larger and engraved part, The plate has suffered from fire, the traces 
of which appear in the indistinctness of parts of the impression.” 

The size of the monument, the stylo of the character incised on i^, 
and the tablet and the figure of Bhagavati which surmount it, bear 
so close a resemblance to those, of the Stacy plate that the two 
documents seem to have been prepared by the same artist, suH inscrib- 
ed by the same engraver. The genealogy of both begins with the 
«ame prince, Devas'akti Deva, but while the Digliwa plate ends with 
the sixth descendant MaliendrapaM Deva, the Stacy record carries it 
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down to Vinayaka^)^^la, brother and successor of Bhoja Deva who was 
the immediate heir of Mahendra. 

The subject of the grant in the Stacy plate is the village of Tik- 
karika, in the district of Benares, that of the Dighwa record the village 
of Pdmayaka, in the subdivision of Talayika, of the district of Srdvasti. 

The date of the Dighwa grant is “ the 7th of the waxing moon in 
the month of Magha, Samvatsara 389,” the last figure being open to 
question. In my first reading of the Stacy plate I took its date to 
be “ the 0th day of the dark half of the moon in the solar mouth of 
J^Mlguna Samvatsara 65 the word “ solar” being deduced from 
an indistinct letter which I took for light” or the “ sun.” In the 
redecipherment* of the record published in the XXXI. Vol. of this 
Journal (p. 15) Professor P. E. Hall has dismissed the figures by 
stating that after the word Samvatsara “ follow two unrecognized 
numerals, denoting a dynastic year, and an indistinct compound cha- 
racter of unknown significance. Further on the day of the scmiliina- 
tion is expressed by a single numeral. It is the same as the first of 
the two just spoken of.” On re-examining the document with the 
light of the Dighwa plate, I feel disposed to take the first figure for 
an ancient 4, being somewhat similar to the same figure in the West- 
ern caves and on coins. The second is an imperfect or partially 
effaced cypher, or possibly an 8, but in that case very unlike the same 
figm’e in the Dighwa plate ; and the indistinct letter after it, which 
looks very much like a hhra and no figure, having the perpendicular 
line of the long vowel after it, a 9. The figure for the semilunation, being 
the counterpart of the first figure of the year, must of course be read 
as 4, making the date “ the 4th of the wane in the month of Plidlgu- 
na, Samvatsara 409.’^ This would bring the record 19 years after the 
Dighwa plate, which would be in no way too much for the latter 
portion of the reign of Mahendrapdla, the whole of that of Bhoja and 
the beginning of that of Vindyakapdla. The last figures, however, 
being in both the documents very doubtful if we take them for initials 

♦ It is remarkable that in this so-called ** rodecypherment” the only emenda- 
tion of any value is the relationship of Vinfiyaka Pala to Mahendra. The learned 
Professor makes him a son, whereas my reading made him a grandson. For tho 
rest tho 4ew reading adds little to onr knowledge of the document beyond 
tho fact Of there being some obvious inaccuracies of spoiling in tho original 
which in my reading I had corrected without note, and a few mis-prints in my 
transcript which had escaped my eyes. Tho redocj^hermont” did not, even in 
the opinion of the Professor, render a re-translation necessaiy. 
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of some now unknown words the dates would read 38 and 40, 45 or 
48 as we accepted the second figure of the Stacy plate to be a cypher 
a 5, or an 8, giving an interval of 2, 7 or 10 years between Mahendra 
and Vinjiyaka. I annex facsimiles of the two dates, in order that 
others may bo enabled to solve them more successfully than I have 
been able to do, 

The word samvatsara means simply a year and not an era, it is 
impossible therefore to ascertain to what particular era allusion has 
been made by the two jdates. Had the era of Vihraraa been meant, 
the word samvat would have been preferred ; besides the character 
of the plates is too modern to entitle them to a place in the 4th 
century of Vikrama. If the Ballabhi samvat be assumed the date of 
the Dighwa document would be carried back to (318 4* 389 = 707) 
the beginning of the 8th century, which would lead to the anachronism 
of making Devas'akti and his successor contem])()raries of llarshavar- 
dhaiia and co-sovereigns in Ivanauj in the beginning of the Sth century ; 
even if it could be shewn that the Ballabhi samvat ha<l extended so 
far to the north-east of Guzerat— the place of its origin — as Kanauj. 
Again, if the Harsha era bo assumed, — a very likely era l)eing a 
purely Kanauj one — the date of Mahendra would be brought to the 
end of the 10th century, when Kanauj was for certain under the 
Tomaras. Under these circumstances I am compelled to take the 
era of the records to be a local or family one, the zero of which it is 
impossible now to determine. This does not prevent us, however, from 
ascertaining the probable period when the princes under notice nourish- 
ed in India. Govindaraja, sovereign of Bsishtrakdta in the south 
Marhatta country, in a donative inscription dated 8'aka 730 = A. D. 
808, states that his father Paura had once entered Marwar at tho 
head of a hostile army, and “ conquered Vatsanya, who had heeii 
intoxicated with tho wealth of tho king of Gauda, which ho had 
seized/’ This Vatsaraja was, we suppose, the second potentate of 
our list and not a prince of Marwar which he is nowhere said to have 
been, though he was defeated in that country. There is ample testi- 
mony to shew that Marwar and a good part of Malwa was, at the 
end of the 8tli and the beginning of the 9th centuries, under the sove- 
reignty of the Kanaujites, and it is more probable that a Kanauj 
king, in the zenith of his power, should extend his arms as far as 
Gauda on the one side and Malwa on the other, than that a prince 
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of Marwar should cross the territories of the Kanauj kings in quest of 
“ the wealth of Gauda”, which could not have been at any time so 
great as that of Kanauj, notwithstanding the martial successes of 
some of the Pala rajas of Bengal, who at one time extended their con- 
quests as far as Benares. It is to be admitted that the name Yatsa has 
been borne by several kings, and that according to Mallindtha and 
Somadova, a country, a town, and even a race of men have borne tho 
same title, but the inscription under notice distinctly alludes to a king 
Vatsaraja who conquered Gauda and not to a “ king Vatsa” (Vatsa 
raja) — and it is evident that at the time when the said Vatsaraja 
lived, the conquest of Gauda from the west could be possible only to a 
Kanauj king, and therefore we may in this instance from the identity 
of name assume the identity of person. If this assumption be admitted 
Vatsaraja must have lived about the end of tho eighth and the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, at the usual average period of eighteen 
years to a reign, from 796 to 814, his predecessor Devas'akti, the founder 
of the dynasty, commencing his reign from 775-76. According to this 
calculation the several princes will stand as follow : — 

Devas akti A. D. 775-776.^ 

Vatsaraja, son of D., 796. 

NSgabhatta, son of V., 814. 

Eumabhadra, son of N., 832. 

Bhoja I., son of K., 850. 

Mahendrapala, son of B., 868. 

Bhoja II., son of M., 885. 

Vin^yakapala, son of M., brother of B. II., 900. 

This table, however, has to be adjusted with reference to the date of 
the Stacy plate, which places an interval of, at the outside, only 19 
yeai‘s between Mahendrapdla and Vindyaka. And if we provide for it 
by reducing the reign of Bhoja II. to eight years, we shall bring him to 
the middle of the eighth decade of the 9th century and make him 
synchronous with the Bhoja of Gwalior, with whom he was most 
probably identical. 

The Tomaras assumed the sovereignty of Kanauj about the end of 
the 10th or the beginning of the 11th century, we have therefore a 
gap of about 80 to 100 years to bridge over to complete the list of 

» 

* In tho quotation of this date in my pa]>or on the Bhojas (ante XXXll. p. 
96), a misprint has convoried the 776 into 779t 
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Kanauj kings from Devas'akti to the end of the 12th century when the 
Mahomcdans finally conquered the countiy. To fill up this giip, as far 
as our knowledge at present extends, we have only two names, those of 
Sdhasanka and Vira Sinha. The latter was the contemporary of Adisdra 
king of Bengal who obtained from him five learned Brahmans to in- 
struct his people in certain Vcdie ceremonies.* This happened accord- 
ing to the genealogical tables and the memorial verses (Kulapanjis 
and Kiddchdrya lutrika's) of the Bengal Ghatakas in the S'aka 
year 994 = A. D. 107*2. The KJdtl' sdvansdvali Char it a places the 
event in the year 1078, and Kitter’s Geography, in 1068 A. D. These 
dates, however, are all evidently incorrect, as they bring us to the 
time of Ballala Sena who lived several generations after Adis' lira. I 
depend therefore on the genealogical tables for the date of the latter. 
Of the five Kayastlias who came to Bengal on the invitation of Adi- 
sVira three, viz., Makaranda Qhosa, Dasaratha Basu and Kalidasa 
Mitra, acknowledged service to the Brahmans and were ennobled by 
the king as tlio highest patricians (Kulinas) of his land. The other two, 
Dasaratha Gulia and Purusottama Datta, repudiated the right of the 
Bi*ahmans to call them their servants and declined to assume the 
servile title Ddsa. Purusottam with noble pride exclaimed “ A Datta 
was never a servant.^’ (Datta Mro bhritya nay a.) This temerity 
deprived them of court favour and brought on degradation to the ranks 
of the plebean or Maulika. The Kulina Kdyasthas as well as the proud 
Datta have carefully preserved them genealogy. They hold periodical 
meetings (ekajdyis) at which all the family heralds or ghataks assemble 
and record the names of every succeeding generation. The last meeting 
of this kind was held several years ago at the house of Jhij^i liadhakanta 
Deva when the names of the 24th generation of kulinas were duly 
recorded. The writer of this note is himself one of the 24th in descent 
from Kdliddsa Mitra. In some families the 26th, the 27th and even the 
28th descent have already appeared, but no where later. Taking the 
average at 27 generations, we have at three generations to a century 
just nine hundred years from this date, or A. D. 964, for the time of 

* Tho Khiti so,‘vansdv(iUmc}i(irita says, to official© at tho performance of a cei*Q« 
mony for obviating the evil effects of the fall of a vulture on the house top which 
know not how to perfom. Tho Wiatalc kanka quoted by 
Kaja Kjulhakanta Uovit makes tho ignorance more general, but does not advert 
to tho expiation for the fall of a vultoro. 
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the first advent of the Kayasthas in Bengal, and of the period of 
Vira Sinha’s reign. 

Of the Brahmans who came to the court of AdisMra the most renown- 
ed was Bliatta Naniyana. He wrote the Venu&rih&ra and presented it to 
Adis'dra, on his reception by that monarch at his palace in Rdmapala. 
He also wrote a treatise on religious ceremonies entitled Frmjogaratna 
wliich is still extant. He purchased live villages from Adis'ura which 
in the time of one of his descendants Bhabdnanda Majumadara form- 
ed the nucleus of a large principality, that of the Nadia Kiijds, who are 
his immediate descendants. Next to him was S'riharsha of the 
clan (gotra) of Bharadwaja whose descendants form the present 
Mookerjea familyof the Kulina Brahmans.* No work of any note 
as far as we know, has been attributed to him. It seems probable, 
liowever, that he is the same with the author of the Kaisliada Charita. 
That work was written by a poet of Kanauj, for he prides himself at 
the end of his poem for having been honoured with a betel leaf by his 
sovereign. He also acknowledges himself to be the author of nine dif- 
ferent works including among others a “ history of the kings of Gauda” 
(Oaudorvishakulapras'asli), “ a description of the occaif’ (Arnava mr* 
mna) and a refutation of some of the leading philosophical systems 
of the Hindus (Khandana Jehanda Middy a). Now Bengal has al- 
ways been described as the Boeotia of India ; its name occurs but rare- 
ly in Sanskrit literature, and it is generally called in derision a coun- 
try to which the Pdndavas never came even for a marauding excursion, 
jPdndava varjita des'a ; while its kings, with the exception of some of 
the Palas, were poor, insignificant and unknown. It is not likely 
therefore that either Bengal or its kings slioiild have been tliought of 
as a fit subject of praise for a royal poet like S riharsha of Kashmir, or 
to a laureate of the proud court of Kanauj in the 7th century to 
vihom Naishada Charita and, by implication, %\\Q Oaudor visit 
hula-prasasti have at difterent tinjes been attributed. The “ descrip- 
tion of the ocean” too is not a work of that kind which is likely to 
proceed from men in the vale of Kashmir or the inland town of 
Gddhipura. To the former the snows of the Himalaya would offer 
a more appropriate theme for song than the distant and briny ocean. 
These objections do not apply to the S'riharsha of Bengal. He was 

* The naroos of the other three Brahmans were Daksha, Yodagarbha and 
Chh^da^a. 
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born and brought up in Kanauj, and as a court poet of that kingdom ho 
could well pride himself on the favours he received from his sove- 
reign. lie came then to Gauda and, to propitiate his new master, 
thought proper to strike liis lyre in praise of his family. In Bengal 
he must have seen the sea, for it is on record that the five Brahmans 
came to Gangasagara, and that offered to him a novel and majes- 
tic theme for his descriptive powers, while to display his versatility 
he took up the philosophical treatise Khandana Khaada^ which is com- 
mon enough in Bengal but is scarcely known in Kashmir. Tliis 
assumption, however, probable as it may appear, is, it must be admitted, 
founded entirely upon presumptive evidence, and must await future 
more satisfactory research for confirmation. At present it is opposed 
to the opinions of the late Professor Wilson and of Dr. P. E. Hall. 

With regal’d to Sahasanka I have little to say beyond what is al- 
ready known to Indian antiquariaius. Tliere were evidently tw’o 
princes of that name in Ivanauj, one a predecessor of llarshavardhana 
in tlie Cth century and the other a distant successor in the 10th, 
probably a contemporary of the author of the Naishada wlio is said to 
Jiave recorded his biography, although that work is not now extant, 
and it is impossil)le to say to whom it referred. Its name, which is 
all tliat is left to us, is remarkable ; it is Navasdliasanka charita which 
may mean “ a new biography of Sahasanka,’' in contradistinction to 
an old one ; or “ a biography of the new Sahasanka,” to distinguish tho 
hero of the work from a former potentate of the same name who rivalled 
him in glory, or, as suggested by Profe.ssor Hall, “ the biography 
of the nine Sahasaiika.s, who, like the nine Nandas of Pa^aliputra, 
reigned successively in Kanauj. If the last be the correct inter- 
pretation we sball find in the eight princes of the Benares plato 
with a hypothetical descendant of the last of the series, just the neces- 
sary number for our purpose. In the absence, however, of the origi- 
nal work such speculation cannot lead to any satisfactory result. 

Transcript of a copper^plate grant from Bighwa in Chhuprah 

(I.) ^ 

(II.) 

XWI (III.) 

2 u '' 
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J? (IV.) W WTOST 

(V.) hw 

^l»T5^QJTt(^5ITnfq (VI.) 1: tr^f^ 
htkiw (VII.) 

(w)f^f?;^i^c/5rT^ni?f! vxg wjr^cjtwai JT^iTTaf 
xrm^?! 1 (VIII.) M'®:* I *ns^rrTr:iTTfir 

W'wfii^T-f%N^r?r»^:grjT*i^«ifiTT»T^w (IX.) trjiJfnr 
?nii^Titft^aET5r sifcry ?nTT^mf?i gxif?;;r^- 

(X.) fJ5?r^rT*I^T^Tm^I^^cr ^■ 

Nra^N?f^w(3) (XI.) JT^fT fll^TiO 
art^ (XII.) 

flW^f^rp^T ^TWT NfcTlf^ai Sffginf^cT J:fcT ftfVw (XIII.) 

^ifir^TfBfvT^i^T^T^^infVNN art^i fRnii. 
(XIV.) xr^Tw xrfxT 
f«i?:Rcri^ g ■«> fst^rjj n 

a. No6 lefjfible in the facsimile, but there is space for it. The 
transcript prepared for Mr. Pcppe has it. 

b. The vowel mark is not legible. 

e. The visargah is omitted in the original. 

d. The vowel mark is not legible in the original. 

e. In the Stacy record I took this word for paduntalehjdta 
“ celebrated after the foot of another” from pMasya “ of foot,” ante 
“after” My&ta “celebrated,” the foot standing by a figure of 
synecdoche for the predecessor, this mode of expressing respect for pa- 
rents and elder relatives being common in India. Accordingly we see 
the usual address on letters from a son to his father running, “to the 
auspibious lotus-like feet of my respected father so and so :” Amuha- 
pitd-tMkwa-mahisaya-d richarana-Jcanialeshu, instead of “ to my father 
so and so, &c.” In criticising this reading of mine. Professor Hall 
in the XXVIIth volume of the Journal, (p. 226), observed, “ This 
epithet would signify, if any thing ‘ whose toes are notorious.” ’ He 
was led to the mistake by referring to his Dictionary for the com- 
pound term p&d&ntOi instead of the separate words pAda and mt<f. 
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Commenting on the word '^dddnudhydfa he says, “ It appears, from 
two examples occurring in the same inscription, that it sometimes 
indicates merely a kincli’ed successor, or perhaps only a successor. 
Where of two brothers, the elder and younger, the latter accedes to 
the throne in sequence to the former, the words (?) pdddnudhy&ta are, 
in the cases alluded to, used to denote their relation as consecutive 
princes” (ante XXVIII. p. 8)* Colcbrooke takes the compound to 
mean “ whose feet are revered by,” and that is the correct interpre- 
tation. It is used to indicate a junior blood relation and successor 
but never a mere successor, for the expression of respect would bo 
uncalled for in that case. 

f The first two syllables of the name obliterated in the originab 
I supply them from my reading of the Stacy plate. 

g. For parama ; param is incorrect. 

Ji. Bhata for hhaita, 

i. Incorrectly engraved Tukto. 

j. The r oi' prati is missing. 

k. The jna is curiously written. 

7. The i of ri is omitted. 

«i. The r of is omitted. 

n. The portion commencing from &c. i.s legible enough, but of 
doubtful meaning, I take it for 

o. The*' of T is omitted. 

2 ?, I know not tlie meaning of the word Cliandragasa, It is evi- 
dently intended to indicate a particular class of Jirahmachan. 

q. recte. 

r. in original. 

s. For 

t. The last word is grammatically wrong. 

Translation. 

Om ! May it prove auspicious I Possessed, through his greatness^ 
of innumerable war-boats, elephants, cars, horse and foot soldiers, and 
a thorough Vaishnava from the purity of his conduct, was the Maha- 
raja S'ri Devas akti Deva, His son and successor, born of S'ri Bhuyikd 
Devi, was the devout follower of Mahesvara Mahdrdja S'ri Vatsaraja 
Deva ; whose son and successor, born of S'ri Sundari Devi, was the 
devout follower of Bhagavati Maharaja S'ri N^abhatta Deva. Hi* 
son and successor, born of SVi Mahisa^a Devi, was the devout follower 

2 u 2 
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of the Sun Mahariija S'n Jlamabhadra Deva, whose son and successor 
born of S ri Madappa Devj, Avas the devout follower of Bhagavat, 
IVI aharaja S'n Bhoja Deva. His son and successor, bom of S'ri Chan- 
dra-bhattarikd Devi, was the devout follower of Bhagavati Maharaja 
S ri Maliendrapala Deva who, when in S'ravasti, thus proclaimed to the 
assembled crowd of the inhabitants and neighbours of the village of 
Pamayaka of the subdivision (visojja^ of Valayika in the district 
(Mandala) of S'ravasti. The aforesaid village with all its produce, ex- 
clusive of wliat has been already alienated as shares to divinities of the 
place, has been this day bestowed by me, for the promotion of my 
parents’ virtue, after performance of ablution on the occasion of a con- 
junction of the sun with the aquarius, and to last for the period of the 
duration of the sun, the moon and the earth, upon Bhatta Padmesvara 

of Savarna Gotra, a Brahmachun of the Kauthuma ? JSaklui of the 

Saina Veda. Knowing this, you should abide by it, and the neighbours, 
mindful of this order, should h‘ave unmolested all the rights and pri- 
vileges (of the donee). (This is written) for the permanency of the 
Edict of his auspicious Majesty. J)one on the 7th of the waxing moon 
in the month of Magha, Samvat 380. 


P. S.— I avail myself of this opportunity to acknowledge tlio cor- 
rectness of General Cunningham’s last emendation of my reading of 
the Pehewa inscription. The name of Bhoja’s father in tliat record is 
K^mabhadra, as pointed out by the General, and not Bamachandra as 
originally read hy me. The great similarity lietween hha and cka in 
the media3val Nagari and the commonness of the name KAmachandra 
led me into error. 

The deduction, however, of the first Bhoja of tliat inscription being 
the same with the Bhoja of Gwalior is still open to question. To prove 
the identity the General has been put to the necessity of allowing 
twenty-live years to each of the eight princes of the time of Deva- 
sakti, when our antiquarians are all unanimously of opinion that the 
average period of an Indian reign has never been above eighteen 
years. The learned General himself, who holds the highest rank as an 
authority in all matters connected with Indian Archeology, has re- 
peatedly in his former papers adopted the same average, and I do not 
see any reason to depart from it in the present instance. Had the 
Bhoja of Gwalior been acknowledged in any record as the son of 
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Ramabliadra and a sovereign of Kanauj, the case would have been 
different, but as it stands we have simply a Bhoja at Gwalior in A. D. 
870, but nothing to shew that he wa-s in any way connected with 
Kanauj or Pehewa, and we camiot therefore at once accept him to be 
the same with the first Bhoja of Kanauj. The name Bhoja has been so 
frequently assumed by Indian jirinces from the time of the Rig Veda to 
within the last two hundred years, that it cannot possibly be taken by 
itself as a guide to the identification of persons or dates. The identity 
of names in such cases can never be a proof of identity of persons. No 
doubt the Kanauj ites had for a time exercised jiarainouiit power in 
Gwalior, but tliere is notliing to prove that Bhoja son of Rama- 
bhadra did so, nor anything to prevent Bhoja son of Mahendrapala, 
being the individual named in the Gwalior inscription. 

The era of the Pehewa record may be that of Harshavardliana, 
l)ut that of the Stacy and Dighwa plates cannot be the same, for they 
j)lacc an interval of J13 ja'ars between Bhoja and Ifis son Malicndra- 
p;ila. It is worthy of remark too, that it is odd, that the father 
and son should adopt two dilferent eras. 

Geiu'ral Cunningham ob.serves tliat the Pehewa record as published 
by me comprises portions of two separate inscriptions and tliat 1 mis- 
took them for one. In explanation of this charge I beg to state that I 
liave never been to I’ehewa myself, and that the inscription 1 pub- 
lished was coimnunicated to the Asiatic Society by Mr. L. Bowring, 
C. S., who distinctly stated it to be one record, and added that it was 
“ engraved on a tablet of red sandstoni) in the temple of a follower of 
tlie Gorakhnath persuasion,” and not on two tablets at dilferent 
places. On the face of this, all I could say at the time when I noticed 
the record was, that “ the document was divided into two portions, 
first of which was in verse and coinjirised twenty-one lines, and the 
second was in prose and included eight lines.” The facsimile was full 
of lacunie and blots, and, as now appears, very imperlect, the prose 
portion containing only eight out of sixteen and a quarter lines. It 
is a pity that the General who has lately visited and examined the 
record has not given more detailed description of the places which 
the two inscriptions occupy in the temple, nor furnished the Society 
with fresh facsimiles. The missing eight and a quarter lines of the 
prose portion is likely to throw much new light on the question at 
issue. 
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General A. Cunningham in a letter to Mr. Grote gives the following 
results of his late visit to the Punjab. 

During my last season’s tour through the Punjab I visited all the 
spots that I could hear of, that gave any promise of yielding remains 
of interest, and although I have obtained but very few inscriptions, 
I believe that 1 have ascertained the position of Taxila in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Shah-ki-Dheri, beyond all doubt. 1 believe 
also that Sangla-wtila Tiba, or the hill of Sangala is the actual site 
of the Sangdla of Alexander. It is a rocky hill rising to 215 feet 
in height above the plain, and half surrounded by a sheet of water 
during the rains, but which must have been a permanent lake or 
Bwamp 2,000 years ago. Tlie site is covered with very large bricks, 
and has evidently been deserted for many centuries. The more 
modem town of Cheka as described by llwen Thsang, may I think 
be identified with the large ruined town of Aaarur which is still 
inhabited. 

The point where Alexander crossed the Hydaspes may I believe be 
looked for a few miles above Jalalpur. I examined the whole 
neighbourhood carefully, and I am myself satisfied that the Creek 
camp must have been near Jalalpur and the Indian Camp near Mong. 
The latter place I look upon as the Nikaia of Alexander, and I 
believe that the name was changed to Mog or Mcmg by the Indo- 
Scythian king Moas, or Moga^ the reputed founder of the place. 

The ruined city near Darapiu*, on the west bank of the Hydaspes, 
is now occupied and named Dildwar. It is undoubtedly an ancient 
site, and may dispute with Jalalpur the honor of being the site of the 
famous Bucephala. Jalalpur itself with its precipitous hill fort of 
Oir Jhdk^ is one of the most ancient places in the Punjab. I think 
it may be identified with the Giri-vraja of the Mah^bliarata. 

Mdnikydla is attributed to Raja Maniky and I believe with good 
reason, as I found a coin of the satrap Zeionises son of Manigal, 
deposited in a Tope, which I excavated, along with a relic box marked 
with the Arian letter J, the initial of the name of Jihoniya or Zeionises^ 
The relic-box itself is a perfect model of a Tope, the details of the 
mouldings, and the surrounding basement, corresponding exactly with 
those of the Great ManikyMa Tope. But the summit is crowned by 
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a series of four umbrellas resting on a square pedestal, and I conclude 
that the great Tope itself must originally have been finished in the 
same manner. I am quite satisfied that Manikyala is the holy site 
where Buddha was believed to have made so many sacrifices of hie 
body to a starving tiger. ILuta-murttij which means ‘ sacrifice, or 
oblation, of body’ is found twice in General Coui’t’s inscription, and the 
ground, as described by Ilwen Thsang, is still red with blood of the 
holy Teacher. 

Near Shali-ki-Dheri there arc the remains of a very extensive city, 
with stone walls and s(piare towers and streets at right angles, exactly 
like Taxila as described by Philostratus. There are also scattered 
around the city the remains of 80 or 40 monasteries and of not less 
than 50 Topes, of which two arc somewhat larger than the Great 
Manikyala Tope. I discovered the base of a pure Greek Ionic 
column. 

The parade ground of the Kawul Pindi cantonment is another 
ancient site, which has yielded several didrachms of Azas and Hippos- 
tratus besides one unique didrachm of Appollodotus. 

.Another ancient city exists near Hasan Abdal and close to Baoti 
Find. It possesses several Topes all of which had been opened except 
one, on the top of a hill, in which I obtained a gold coin of about 
A. D. 400 to 500. 

I still adhere to my original position of Aornos at Nogram, as 
published in 1848. The hollow or valley on the top of the hill agrees 
exactly with the descriptions of Aornos, and the place is besides 
attributed to Kaja Vara. 


Profr. Holmboe of Christiania draws attention to further discoveries 
of the relations which formerly existed between Asia and Scandinavia, 
A summary of these is given in a letter from him to Babu Eajendralal 
Mitra, of which the following is a translation. 

“ In the memoir on the Ortug or Tola, I showed that the ortug of the 
mediaeval Scandinavians was identical with the tola of the Indians ; 
which is the more remarkable, as no other European nation has made 
use of a similar weight. The ortug is = i eyris = of the Scandi- 
navian mark, as in Southern India the tola = i pala = of the sir. 
Many of the ancient weights in the museums of Scandinavian 
countries are marked with points or circles equal in number to their 
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weight in ortugs. I have enumerated these at pages 1— JO* and 
compared them at p. IS. I have shewn the probability that the 
above mentioned weights were used for the weighment of coins and 
precious metals, as the tola is now used in India. I have shewn that 
there w'as a period, when the half-mark or 12 ortugs was regard- 
ed as a superior unit, and that the ancient rouble of liussia corre- 
sponds in woiglit to the hall-mark oC Scandinavia. Finally 1 have at 
page 24 given a list of .several Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Indian 
weights, of ancient dariks and of Sassaniau gold coins, which have 
all nearly the same weight. 

A belief exists among the lower classes of Scandinavians, that a 
light soim:times appears over the sepulchral tumuli of pagan times* 
indicating that a trea.siire has been deposited in the tumulus. I have 
compared with this belief the traditions preserved in the life of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, concerning the light which it was 
believed was seen over several Indian topes, and the efforts made by 
the Buddhist priests to imbue the people vvitli the belief in a luminous 
power in the topes and dagobahs in the depths of tlio rock cut temples. 

Previous authors have instituted a comparison between the arms of 
the gods of thunder, Thor and Indra, but have restricted tliemselvcs to 
a comparison of their form and effects. To these I have added in 
my memoir, a comparison of their consecrating power. 

The fourth pamphlett contains firstly adesenption of a little bronze 
hatchet, lately discovered, and secondly the inventory of a sepulchral 
tumulus which was opened eleven years ago at a spot, about twenty 
leagues south of Christiania. Among other things were the skeletons 
of three horses, one of which boro a saddle, the metallic parts of which 
were of gilt bronze. With this fact I have compared the customs of 
the Tartars of the J3th century, spoken of by Rubruquis and Jean du 
Plan de Carpin who relate that the Tartar chiefs were buried with three 
horses, one of them saddled.” 

* Om Orti3g ellor Tola en Skanclinavisk og indisk Vsogteenhod. 

t Amulettor og om Storinfonds Begravclso blandt Skandinavor i Hedenold 
og blandt Mellemasiens Buddhister. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For Juj^e, 1864. 

The monthly General Meetinj^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on the 1st instant. 

Captain W. N. Lees, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

IVesentations were received — 

1. From L. Bowring, Esq., copies of Photographs of some In- 
scriptions found at Anantpur. 

2. From Babu Ramchunder Mitra, copy of a report of a meeting 
of the Bethune Society held on the 10th September, 1863, and the 
address to Dr. Dulf from the Society, with his rejily. 

3. From Lieutenant R. C, Beavan, specimens of schorl in quartz 
and Zoological specimens, namely, two specimens o^Bmgarus candidus^ 
one of Calotes venicolor^ a skin of Felis Jacquemontii and one of a 
species oiZepus; also two Bear’s skulls. 

4. From Capt. A. K. Comber, Deputy Commissioner of Debrooghur 
through Major D. Briggs, the skin of an Arctictis Binturongy from 
the Burhampooter river. 

5. From Babu Rajendra Mullick, dead specimens of Dromam 
Nom IlollandicB and Struthio Oamelm, 

6. From T. Tomlinson, Esq , on belialf of His Excellency the 
Governor-General, a dead Tiger from the Barrackpore Park Menagerie. 

7. From J. R. Macdonald, Esq., a leaf cloak such as is in common 
use among the Kol labourers at Hazaribagh. 

8. Brom Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. Tytler through A. Grote, Esq.^ 
a specimen of a new species of Vamm from the Andaman Islands. 
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9. From Mr. C, Swaris, Taxidermist to the Society's Museum, a 
Bhotanese sword. 

i 0. From Lieutenant-Colonel Thuillier on the part of Mr. Mulheran 
of the Hyderabad Topographical Survey, a set of 18 Stereoscopic 
Views of the Caves of Ell ora and Ajunta. 

11. From A. Carlyle, Esq., copies of his work entitled “ the Tale of 
the Battle of Padmanabham,” with a Telugu translation of the same. 

12. From the Government of India, through H. R. Carnac, Esq., 
a fine specimen of a fossil Ami>hibian from the Pachmari Hills. 

Mr. Blanford called the attention of the meeting to this very inter- 
esting specimen, which had been expected for some time past, but had 
only arrived a few days ago. “ It was discovered in the early part of 
last year by Major Gowan, exposed on the face of a block of sandstone 
lying on the nght bank of a small mountain stream about a mile to 
tlie westward of Bijori, in the Chindwarra district. The block lay at 
a spot where the stream is crossed by the cattle road passing from the 
hill plateau of Pachmari via the Rhori pass and Bijori to Mohtoor, 
and the fossil appears to have been well-known to the natives as the 
Machli Xatta,” (fish bones.) The exact spot has been marked by 
Lieut. Sim (who subsequently visited the place) on Mr. Medlicott’s 
geological map of Central India, and is on a tract coloured by Mr. 
Medlicott as the Mahadeva sandstone, a formation of great thickness 
forming the mass of the Pachmari Hills and resting unconformably 
upon the coal and plant-bearing groups, part of wdiich are contempo- 
raneous with the lower part of the coal measures of the Ranigunge 
field. The age of the Mahadeva sandstones is unknown, no fossil 
remains having hitherto been fomid in them, but they are overlaid by 
trap-rocks with intercalated fresh water deposits, the age of which has 
been lately detennined by Mr. W. T. Blanford as pre-nummulitic, 
while from data afforded by the late Mr. Hislop and others there 
seems but little doubt that these fresli water deposits are not older 
than the newest deposits of the Cretaceous period. 

Major Gowan’s report on the discovery of this fossil was forwarded 
to the Society by the Government of India, in May 1863, and its 
importance haying been pointed out, the Cluef Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces was requested to have the specimen procured and 
forwarded to Calcutta. The fossil was shortly afterwards removed 
by Lieutenant Sim, R. E., carefully packed to prevent injury, and 
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forwarded to Nagpore, where it remained in the charge of Mr. H. U. 
Carnac, awaiting an opportunity of being forwarded to Calcutta, in the 
charge of some trustworthy person. Meanwhile photographs of the 
fossils were taken by Mr. Crommelin who had kindly placed the 
negatives at the disposal of the Society, prints from which were 
exhibited at tlie April meeting of the Society. 

“ Prom an examination of the specimen as at present exposed, it 
appears to be allied either to the Archegosaurus or the Labyriiithodon, 
but the state of the specimen does not at present admit of its precisd 
affinities being accurately determined. It exhibits a nearly perfect 
cast of the skull, the roof bones being wanting, and probably having 
remained attached to the matrix when the fossil wjis removed. The 
form of the skull and tlie position of the orbits are, however, distinctly 
shown ; the mandible is partly preserved, but the teeth are all broken 
through longitudinally, and so worn away that little more than their 
general form can be traced. The palatal bones and all the floor of tho 
skull are probably preserved, but hidden by the hard sandstone which 
tills tho cavity of the lower jaw. The base of the skull is also im ' 
bedded, and the existence of condyles, the presence of which would 
determine its Labyrinthodont affinities, cannot be ascertained. 

When found, the position of the specimen was reversed, the ventral 
face being uppermost, and a portion of the dorsal vertebra3 and ribs, 
or rather their impressions, being exposed on tho surface of the stone. 

** The ribs are short, very slightly curved and flattened at their distal 
extremities ; their attachments are not seen. There is some question, 
as to the centra of the vertebrae ; if, as Dr. Partridge thinks, the con- 
tinuous series of hour-glass-shaped sandstone bodies visible represent 
the centra, the notochord must have been persistent, and this character 
would place the fossil nearer to Archegosaurus than Labyrinthodon. 
Some squaniose plates partially exposed on the ventral surface of the 
throat tend to bear out the idea that the present species is Ganoce- 
phaloid, but further investigation with hammer and chisel is required 
to settle the point. 

To whichever group this fossil may eventually prove to belong, its 
geological indications arc much the same. Tho Ganocephala have indeed 
hitherto been met with only in rocks of the carboniferous age, whereas 
Labyrinthodonts are known to range from Carboniferous to Upper Trias 
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or possibly the Lias, but no great stress cotild be laid on such a degree 
of difference in range, the remains of such animals being everywhere 
rare. Both groups are characteristic of the great transition fauna 
intervening between that of the Silurian and Devonian systems and 
that of Mesozoic times. So far as one can predicate the geological 
age of such remains from our present knowledge, we may refer the 
fossil either to the Carboniferous, Permian or Triassic period, with 
a preponderant probability in favour of the former. 

“ Until the geology of that part of the Mahadeva hills in which the 
fossil occurs has been re-examined by some one acquainted with the 
ocal peculiarities of the rocks, it will be premature to offer any 
opinion as to the age of the Mahadeva sandstones. Tho belief I have 
entertained for some years past is, that they are cretaceous, a belief 
partly founded on Mr. Theobakrs inference of their relation to the 
Bang beds, partly on their geological relations to the trap rocks 
already mentioned, and which rest conformably upon them ; but if 
the specimen on the table be really from the Mahadevas, this formation 
must go back to a very much more ancient period. It should be 
mentioned as bearing on this point, that the mineral character of the 
matrix of the fossil is a hard gray micaceous sandstone such as is very 
characteristic of the coal-bearing rocks of India, but is very different 
from the typical sandstones of the Mahadevas, which are soft coarse 
grits with little specks of Kaolin, and frequently ferruginous. 

** Labyrinthodont remains have twice before been discovered in India, 
viz. at Mangali about 120 miles south of Nagpore and in the form- 
ation which overlies the upper coal-bearing rocks of the Ranigungo 
coal field, and which has been termed by Mr. W. T. Blanford, the 
Lower Panchit Group.” 

In conclusion Mr. Blanford expressed the indebtedness of the Society 
to those gentlemen to whose exertions the Society owes this highly 
interesting fossil, and proposed that the special thanks of the Society be 
voted to Major Qowan the original discoverer, to Mr. H. Rivett Carnac, 
who had throughout taken an active part in procuring the fossil, and 
in getting it photographed, and finally in transmitting it to Calcutta ; to 
Lieutenant Sim, 11. E., who had gone to its site, expressly to obtain 
it, and to Mr. Crommelin, who had photographed it and presented the 
negative plates and several prints thereof to the Society, 

This proposition was unanimously acceded to by the meeting. 
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A letter from L. Bowring, Esq., relating to the copper Sashana 
from Mysore was read. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : 

Brigadier General H. G. 1). Showers; R. E. Goolden, Esq. ; J. O’B. 
Saunders, Esq. ; Moulvi Moula Bukhsh Khan Bahadoor and Babu 
Jadu Nath Mookerjee. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting : 

Lieutenant II. Trotter, R. E., G. T. S., proposed by Captain 
Montgomerie, R. E., seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thuillier. 

J. C. Whishaw, Esq., Civil Surgeon, proposed by Captain W. N. 
Lees, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Babu Debendra Mullick, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford. 

With reference to the proposal of Dr. Jerdon that Mr. Blyth be 
elected a corresponding member of the Society, the Council reported 
that in their opinion the proposed election would confer no additional 
distinction on Mr. Blyth, that gentleman being ah’eady an associate 
member of the Society. 

The Chairman reported to the meeting that the announcement made 
at the last meeting that Mr. Beaufort had withdrawn from the Society 
was erroneous ; Mr. Beaufort’s name had therefore been restored to the 
list of members. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Colonel Thuillier : 

To H. F. BLAifFOHD, Esq. 

Dbae Sir, May, 1864. 

“ Having gone out of the Council of the Asiatic on rotation in 
virtue of a principle introduced for the benefit of the Society, I do not 
consider myself eligible for re-election at so early a period. I regret 
therefore that it is not in ray power to respond to the honor which 
the Council has been so good as to confer on me, and 1 must beg of 
them to excuse me.” 

Your’s faithfully, 

(Sd.) H. L. Thuillier. 

The report of the Council appointing Mr. H. Scott Smith as a 
member of their body in the place of Mr. II. Leonard was confirmed. 
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The Council reported that they had elected Mr. H. B. Medlicott 
and Mr. Oldham to the Council in the place of Colonel Dickens, who 
liad resigned, and Colonel Thuillier who had been elected, but had 
declined to accept the office at present. 

They further reported that the following gentlemen had been elected 
to the' Committees : 

Meteorological Committee. — Colonel H. L. Thuillier and T. Martin, 
Esq. 

Natural History Committee. — Lieutenant R. C. Beavan. 

Finance Committee. — H. D. Sandeman, Esq. 

They also reported that they had appointed Mr. A. Carlyle as 
Officiating Chirator of the Society on a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem, 
on the express understanding that the appointment should be a tem- 
porary one. 

Communications were received — 

1. From E. Thomas, Esq., a paper on Ancient Indian Weights. 

2. From W. Theobald, Esq., Jr., a paper entitled “Observations 
on Certain Strictures of Mr. H. F. Blsinfoi'd on my paper on the distri- 
bution of Indian Gasteropoda in Journal, No. 280, Page 69.’* 

3. From Dr. A. Bastian, a copy of a translation of the oldest 
stone inscription found in Siam. 

4. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of the Hourly Meteo- 
rological Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office for the 
month of March last. 

The papers of Dr. Bastian and Mr. Theobald wore read.’**' 

Mr. Blanford in reply to Mr. Theobald’s remarks, admitted that 
Mr. Theobald had very properly corrected him on the question of 
authority, and that he must therefore modify his statement somewhat 
carelessly made on a former occasion that no Naturalist of any emi- 
nence held the view that species were of sporadic origin. He did not 
think, however, that this correction made any material difference as to 
the real point at issue, viz. whether there were any good grounds 
for inferring that one and the same species had commenced its existence 
at more than one centre. Mr. Blanford had not seen the work quoted 
by Mr. Theobald, but if Mr. Theobald’s quotations fairly represented 
the arguments for sporadic origin, he thought they were quite in- 
conclusive, and the facts adduced in support offered nothing new or 
* These will appear in due course in the body of the Journal. 
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not contemplated by Mr. Blanford in his former objections to Mr. 
Theobald’s deduction. The argument was that in two distinct drainage 
basins, the majority of the species were distinct, whereas one, the, 
pickerel, was common to both, and the inference drawn was that 
therefore the pickerel had commenced its existence as a species in the 
two areas independently. But similar phenomena are of common 
occurrence, though exceptional, as compared with the general facts 
of distribution — and it did not seem that they justified the conclusion 
drawn by M. Agassiz. It would be impossible to offer more than 
suggestion towards explaining the particular case quoted, in a manner 
reconcilable with the view that the species of pickerel had originally 
proceeded from a common centre, inasmuch as many very important 
data bearing on the case were not at hand. He would tliereforo make 
some general suggestions, and illustrate them by a parallel case, with 
which he was more acquainted, being in fact that which had given 
rise to this discussion. 

When it is said that species are distinct, nothing more is as a rule 
really implied than that two series of forms shew such a degree of 
difference that it is convenient to distinguish them by different names. 
When the differences are small it is usual to call them varieties, hut 
at the present day the distinction between species and varieties can be 
merely regarded as one of degree, and whether a new set of forms is 
treated as a species or variety, depends partly on the habit of the 
dcscriher, partly on the amount of information he possesses as to 
the existence of intermediate forms. 

The deiinition of Cuvier, which had long been accepted by natui’alists, 
that “A species is 'a collection of individuals descended from one 
another, or from common parents, and from those which resemble 
them as much as they resemble themselves,” is clearly of no use when 
the question under discussion is whether two given distinct sets of 
forms are, or may be, descended from a common stock. Actual 
degrees of resemblance are in most cases the only criteria at the 
command of a naturalist, and in a few cases the power of interbreeding 
and producing fertile progeny. But the inferences drawn from the 
latter are by no means always in accordance with those drawn from 
the former. The recent investigations of M. Ch. Naudin on the 
hybridity of plants proved that in certain cases, species which in external 
and anatomical characters wore only distinguishable by great practice, 
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and which indeed “most Botanists fail to distinguish” resist all 
attempts to cross them, while others very different from each other, 
and universally recognised as species easily give origin to fertile 
hybrids. Man is generally regarded as a single species, but M. Paul 
Broca brings forward a multitude of facts to sliew that between the 
different races of mankind, the degrees to which crossing is possible 
vary greatly, and that the Australian and European do not produce 
a permanent mixed breed. The same appears to be the case in Ceylon, 
where the Portuguese and Dutch have left scarcely any descendants 
of mixed blood, and where there is good reason, on excellent authority, 
to infer that were the English now to leave the Island, the same 
extinction of the mixed race would shortly supervene. Much more 
might be said on this point, and to show tliat hybridity is not a simple 
phenomenon, but exists in all degrees and is affected by slight changes 
of condition. 

If, then, interbreeding be taken as the criterion of species, resem- 
blance of apparent character which is in most cases the only jwint 
ascertained, is clearly not reliable. The Chinese and Indian pheasants 
interbreed freely although very different in plumage, Ac., and the 
mere fact of two forms differing to such an extent as to be entitled 
to receive different names is no argument that their origin is distinct 
even according to our present knowledge, and on the unproved and 
apparently improbable assumption that forms of common descent in 
all cases interbreed freely. 

In the case adduced by M. Agassiz, we do not know how far the 
species termed by him distinct are really so on other than grounds of 
external difference, and the case therefore cannot be argued. It may 
be that at a former geological period communication existed between 
the two basins, and that there was a dispersion of species, that since 
the separation certain of these have so varied in one or both areas 
as now to be regarded as distinct, while the pickerel has not so varied. 
Again, two rivers flowing respectively north and south would afford 
conditions so different that certain forms formerly common might 
become extinct in one case or the other, whether by change of climate, 
by collision with new species of other forms of life, in short by a 
change in any one of those numei'ous conditions which affect existence 
and the destruction of a balance of favourable conditions previously 
existing. All these are possibilities which; although they can be merely 
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suggested, still re(iuire investig«ation before the inference drawn by 
M. Agassiz can be admitted .—To take a ease better capable of argu- 
ment ; that of the Hill Mollusea of Southern India. It is iin actual 
fact that while certain of the speele.s, as Helix Castra are common to 
two or more isolated groups, others, such as the Diplo7miatiiu/ti differ 
on two hill groups, but are more closely allied to each other than to 
their congeners on the Himalaya or elsewhere. This latter may be 
regarded as a case in which specific variation has supervened since 
that communication of conditions existed between the hill groups, 
Avliieli has been inferred on geological grounds. The Streptaxos difler 
less than the Diplominatims, and it is questionable whether on the 
score of dificrence of external characters alone they should be treated as 
species or varieties, so that here wo have gradations of dilference up 
to actual identity. This is certainly in accordance with the view that 
variation has 8U])ervened since separation, and is not accounted for 
rationally by the assumption that each hill group is an original centre 
of specific distribution. 

Mr. Theobald has much combated and ridiculed the idea of acci- 
dental distribution by floating timber, &c., hut now apparently admits 
it as an occasional tliougli rare phenomenon. It was never regarded 
by Mr. Blanford as otherwise than exceptional, hut there may be 
other modes of distribution by transport, not yot known or fully 
a])preciated. In a paper lately transmitted to the Linnean Society, 
Mr. Blanford had remarked upon certain facts of distribution of 
Melaniw and Faludomi which seemed to support Mr. Darwin’s view 
that birds are active unconscious agents of transport. The Melanies 
and Faliulomi of marshes, tanks, estuaries, &c., which are much fre- 
quented by water fowl, are of extremely wide, distribution. Those 
of hill streams, which are not frequented by water fowl are of very 
restricted range, and even in small areas, as in the hill region of Ceylon, 
two adjacent streams not communicating were tenanted by forms so 
difierent that they had in a great number of cases been described as 
distinct, although as Mr. Blanford had shown by the comparison of 
large numbers taken from a great variety of localities, they were 
almost unquestionably mere varieties, that is, that the most diverse 
forms were connected by intermediate gradations. How communication 
originally took place can only be surmised, but the comparative 
absence or raiity of communication had here admitted of great local 
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variation, which was treated as specific until a thorough investigation 
with ample materials had been undertaken. 

The theory^vof common descent of animals and of plants must 
require centuries of investigation to establish it, but reviewing the 
whole history of Biology hitherto, Mr. Blanford could not but arrive 
at a conclusion similar to that of the veteran Schleiden. ‘‘ Wonderfully 
strange and even absurd as the thought may appejir to-day to many, 
tliat all organisms on the earth, vegetable as well as animal, extinct 
as well as living forms, are connected with one another as a single 
. great family by natural descent, a man need not be a great pro])}iet 
to tell, that before long, this <loctrine will be the currently acce])tcd 
and unquestioned property of every man of Science. Though at 
present many intelligent and many unintelligent Voices are making 
themselves heard against Darwin, he has already a large number of 
powerful allies on his side, and the result cannot be doubtful.” 

The chairman then read an extract from a letter irom General 
Cunningham to the address of Mr. Grote on the subject of the 
Pelujwa inscription, which extract appeal’s as a postscript to General 
Cunningham’s paper on that subject in the present number of the 
Journal, p, 229. 
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On the application of the Characters of the Roman Alphahetja * 
Oriental Languages. — By Capt. W. Nassau Leks. 

I cannot call the paper I am about to read to you this Evening 
a “ scientific paper,” and perhaps I owe this meeting some apology' 
for reading it within these walls: but the name of our illustrious 
founder is so often associated with the question which [ have discuss- 
ed, and the subject is so intimately connected with the labours of such 
distinguished members of our Society as James Prinsep, K H. Wil- 
son, E. Thomas, E. C. Bayley, General Cunningham, Babu Rajendra 
Lall Mitra &e., that I have thought it would not prove wliolly 
uninteresting to you. 

The substitution of the Roman for Dnental aljihabcts is a question 
that about some thirty years ago occupied the attention of educa- 
tionists and others in India. ^ t did not make much progress at first, 
nor find favour outside missionary circles ; and for a long time the 
subject would seem to have slumbered. Within the past few yeans, 
however, it has occupied the attention of certain distinguished mem- 
bers of the German school of Orientalists ; Sanskrit books have beeif* 
printed in it; and Dr. Sprenger, an eminent Arabiq, scholar, well 
known in India, has written two able and interesting articles in the) 
Augsburgh Gazette ^ which within the last few weeks have* been re- 
published in Calcutta, advocating the change, as one nece&sarl'VIo 
enable the languages of the East to become the vehicles of conveying 
western ideas to the people of this country. As long as the discus- 
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«ion rcjjarding tlie introduction of the Roman alphabet, into India, 
was confined to missionaries, it was not necessary for us to meddle 
with it ; hut when it is taken up by such high authorities, as those 
who arc now interested in it — and has been removed, as it were, from 
the arena of controversy, considering the important bearing it has on 
the intellectual progress of an empire containing very many millions 
of souls, it is one that ought not to be treated lightly ; but in a sober 
and philosopliic spilftt, such indeed as that adopted by my esteemed 
friend Dr. Sj>rengcr, in liis paper alluded to. 

In considering every question, however, in which a variety of inter- 
ests arc involved, or which is peculiarly lialdc to he acted upon by 
circumstances outside and foreign to the end ultimately to be arrived 
at, it ought to be a sine rpm non, that pnor to its discussion, that 
end should be so fixed and determined, that we shall know exactly 
what we desire to aecom])lish, and tliat during its discussion tbe argu- 
ments used shall tend solely to that finite })oint where of the 
[proposition or theorem proposed for (hnnonstration can be found. 

Now in the discussions on the subject of roinanizing tbe Oriental 
alphabets earned on many years ago, the parties engageil in them 
had far too much of the character of partizans to arrive at any sound 
conclusion. Dr. Sprenger has fallen into error in supposing that Dr. 
Tytler, the two Prinseps, and Sir Charles Trovelyar*, were in accord in 
these discussions. They were wholly opposed ; but their opposition 
may be traced, I think in a great measure to jpartizansliip. lu those 
days there were two schools of educationists in India — the orientalists 
and tlie anglicists. The former, in these discussions, was represented 
by James and Thoby Prinsep and Dr. Tytler. The latter by Messrs. 
Macaulay and Trevelyan, Dr. Duff’ and ^gifcber missionaries. The ques- 
tion they fought, though nominally the battle of the alpliabets, was 
quite as much a battle of languages, and this question has perhaps 
also been too much mixed up with the real one by Dr. Sprenger. 

Missionaries again, — and I do not suppose they make any secret of 
it, — advocate the adoption of the Roman alphabet, rather because they 
believe it will aid them in the >vork of conversion, than from a con- 
viction of its greater suitableness for the purposes of writing 
oriental languages, and from that source, therefore, we can hardly look 
for wholly unbiassed conclusions. 

A third class would adopt the Roman in preference to the Oriental 
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characters, because books printed iti them couW be sold cheaper, and 
to this school belong, I believe, all German orientalists who are in 
favour of the change, exce[)t perhaps Dr. Spreiiger himself. The Ger- 
mans, it is an admitted tact, are the best Oriental scholars in the 
world. Indeed, it is almost impossible to tiiid a Sanscrit scholar now, 
who is not a German ; and it is a grave disgrace to England and to 
India that such should be the case. They buy a very groat number ol 
Oriental books, and they would liaturally like that the price of thesis 
books should suit their purses. I would not, however, be undiM stood 
to allude to the learned Lepsius. His paj)ci-s deal chielly with 
unlettered languages. Nowhere would cheap l)Ooks be ot greater 
advantage than in India, but admitting the fact, we must admit also 
that that is not the whole, nor yet the main part of the ((uestion we 
have to decide. Every one will readily grant that it would bo an 
immense convenience, and an immense advantage, to have a universal 
alphabet — if to the difficulty of learning a new language, we liad not 
to add the difficulty of learning a new and perhaps compiicat(xl sys- 
tem of letters, bristling witli liooks and points. In short, since tin; 
general introduction of steam navigation and rail-roads, ttc., the idea 
of a universal alphabet seems quite natural. Nay, since almost all 
civilized nations, tliough tliousands of miles apart, can now communi- 
cate with ea(.‘h other, by means of electricity, it seem.s strange that 
we should not ere this have had, — not a universal alphabet ; but a 
universal language, — so strange that were Julius Cuisar to rise from his 
ashes, and to ask why all the world were not speaking and writing 
Latin, we should be somewhat puzzled lor a I’eady reply. In regard to 
language, the curse of Babel would be a convenient it not a suilieient 
answer ; bufc in the matter bf* the alphabets wc could not uiitortunate- 
ly excuse ourselves so easily. It will not be a waste of time then to 
inquire why such has not taken place ; and lirst I will state that I 
propose to look at the question, not as a theological, a philosophical, 
or an educational question — nor a question of expediency, nor of 
policy, nor yet one of price ; but one simply of sounds and symbols : 
and viewing it as such, it does not appear difficult to assign reasons 
why the Eoman alphabet could not take the place of all the alphabets 
which are now us:jd in India with advantage to the languages them- 
selves or the people who i*ead and write them. 

Dr. Sprenger, in his article, has given us illustrations from the 
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Arabic alphabet ; but though he lias dealt only with this one charac- 
ter, his proposal seems to be more coioprehensive. In India, how- 
ever, though we have a great many alphabets, all are ofF shoots of 
two parent stems, or possibly in the uemotest antiquity of only one. 
These two great progenitors of the large family of alphabets and 
modifications of alphabets with which medals and inscriptions have 
furnished us, are the Rally or the true primitive alphabet of India, and 
the Phamician, or Phoenico-Babylonian alphabets. Heading briefiy 
the historic records of these alphabets, so i’ar as tliey go, we find, 
that though the limits of the Rail language and its alpliabets are 
not very accurately known, from the ividely extended range over 
which lilt and rock-cut inscriptions in this character have been found, 
we must concede to them an extensive domain. These inscriptions 
are chiefly to l»e found in the central belt and northern part of the 
Peninsula, and they carry us back 2,400 years, or to about fioO B. C, 
though probably the characters of this alphabet may have been in 
use at a much earlier period. The pure Sanskrit el(unent would 
not seem to have made its appearance in India for several centuries 
later, or rather I sliould say, we have no rock-ent rccNU’d of it. 
Ooexistent with tlie Rail alphalict, wliich occujiicd the central 
division of India, for at least 250 years B. C., were the Baetrian 
alphabet of tbo North-Western, and the Di’avidian languages, (ap- 
parently without any written characters) of the southern division of 
the Peninsula, the limits of the former extending almost to the confines 
of Persia, and those of the latter from the Vindian hills and the 
river Narbudda, to Cape Commorin. The early history of the J)ra- 
vidum colony and their languages, is .somewhat obscure ; but there is 
internal evidence in the structure of sorrio of their languages, viz. 
Tamil and Telugu, to prove that, though they have occupied the South 
of India from very remote ages, they wx*re of Scythian origin, and it is 
a.ssurned that they entered India hy the same route as the Sanskrit- 
speaking people. Their languages then, though at present not wholly 
unallied to the Indo- Aryan family, are not of them j but their alphabets 
would seem to have been remotely derived from the same models, though 
how they came to differ in their existing forms so widely is not clear. 
That they are more modern does not admit of a doubt, but for the 
rest the matter is involved in much uncertainty. The points regarding 
which wol^o llijft in thedark are— When did the Sanskrit .speaking colony 
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come, and when they did come, whom did they find in India ? Was it 
the original tribes of the country, and did they exterminate tliem so 
completely as to leave not a trace of their language -or was it an 
earlier emigration of Scythi^i colonists, and did they drive them 
southward before them so elfeetually as to leave no land-marks of 
their occupation behind them f These are (piestions admitting ot much 
argument ; but which I must leave to bo discussed by those whom 
they concern— the students of language and ethnology, and turn 
again to our alphabets. 

The Bactrian alphabet, on the contrary, owes nothing to the Indiiin 
model. It has been satislacdorily established that it is one of the 
many olf-shoots Irorn the Plnenician parent tree. 

Now the Plunnico- Baby Ionic alphabet is the most ancient of which 
wo have any historic record. Monsieur Ivcnan in his Hisfoirn 
gmcrale des lamjues SemitHfUCs, (i)robably following Oesenius wlu) 
some twimty-live years previously had expressed a similar opinion,) 
thinks there is evidence suilicient to shew that the Ihhrcws wrote in 
tins alphabet on going up out of Kgyi)t. I cannot say any thing ior 
or against this surmise ; but be it as it may, i\m\) is little «loubt 
tliat modifications of this alphabet were in spontaneous use from the 
banks of the Indus to the .straits of Oibraltcr, by the people of the 
whole world as it was known to the ancients, about the eighth 
century before Christ. From it the Greek ali»babct was modelled ; 
from it the Aramaic, the Syriac, the Hebrew, the Arabic and the 
many modilications of these alphabets have sprung ; and from it, also, 
me have the Roman alphabet. 

It wiould be impossible in a brief, hurried, and imiK-rfect memoran- 
dum, such as this, to give even a cursory outline of the history of Uio 
progressive development of these alphabets, even if 1 had full materials 
for the purpose ; which is not the ease. For a long time we had no 
better guide than Gesenius’ work, published now some tliirty^ years 
at'O ; but Dr. Levy’s Fhoaizisehe Sfmlien, and the duo de Luyues valu- 
tables printed by Mr. B. Thomas, and since published inscrip- 
tions, have added much to the world’s knowledge on this subject, 
which is at once so interesting and instructive to tlie paleographer, 
the philologer, and the historian. But still light is required, -more 
Ught,-and it is satisfactory to know that able scholars arc deeply 
engaged in investigating the comparative paleography, as well as its 
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cognate subject, the comparative philology of Eastern languages. The 
East it is now acknowledged must be the starting point with all wlio 
would study the history of man as well as the science of language, 
and the art of writing. The last mail r^eived from England, brought 
the announcement of the publication of no less than two books 
which promise to bo of great value to all who are interested in tliese 
subjects, Levy's Bhoniziches Worterbuch, or a sequel to his StudieHf 
and Spie.yeVs Bran das Land Zwischcn der Indus und Tigris^ and our 
German oriental students work wdth such a will in the fields of oriental 
research, that we may confidently expect each year to increase our 
store of information. Whether they will succeed in finding Abraham, 
Zarathustra, and the leader of the Aryan colojiy which overran India, 
sitting under the same fig-tree, framing languages and alphabets for 
the whole world, is a question yet admitting of very great doubts, but 
there is no doubt that if over they liave done so, and loft any traces 
behind them, our friends will find them. 

Assuming the correctness of the facts above stated, it will be seen 
that excluding the immediate consideration of tlie Pahlawi and Zend 
alphabets, we have tw'o primitive alphabets to deal with — the Indian 
and the Phamician ; and from those two alone the very numerous 
alphabets of almost of all the written languages of Europe, Africa, 
America, and half of Asia have been drawn. 

We have the very best evidence moreover, viz. clearly written in- 
scriptions on tablets, coins, and rocks, — to prove that many of these 
derivative alphabets are of very gi'cat antiquity, and this of itself, 
though not a practical objection to the substitution of a good for a 
bad, or a perf ect for an imperfect iiJphabet, must nevertheless always 
present a very serious difiiculty to the engrafting of new alphabets on 
old languages. Most nations take an intense pride in the antiquity 
of every thing belonging to them ; and no nations possess this cha- 
racteristic in a greater degree than Oriental nations. This difficulty, 
of course, is much heightened if the character in which the language 
is written, as well as the language itself, is sacred, which is the case 
with the two classical languages of India. It is almost superfluous 
to mention that the BraJimanas are of divine origin ; that the lan- 
guage of the Vedas is the language of the gods ; and as for their 
alphabet, its designation, the Deva Nagari^ renders it unnecessary 
to say whence it has been derived. As if to give weight again to 
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their ideas regarding the antiquity of the Hindu era, its cycles have 
been elaborated into a system of wliieh carry us back to ages 

quite sufficiently remote to satisfy the most ardent votary of the 
geologic theory. 

Nor if wo pursue the enquiry in the op])oslto direction, do we find 
greater encounigement for the reception of a change of alphabets. 
AVo cannot trace the Koran to its origin, for it was not crcatt>d. ^fho 
doctrine is one of tlie most noted heresies of Lslamism. The Koran 
is co-existent and co-eternal with the Suprcnie Being, written in the 
Arabic characters on the lawk i Mahfuz^ or sacred tablet, which is 
guarded by the angel (jabriel. As regards the Koi*an, moreover, an 
especial virtue is inherent not only in the wor<ls of the tesit ; but in 
the actual letters in wliich they are written, for the hvoh would not 
ho the Koran, if transcribed in any others. 

To obtain syinpathy or sup[)ort, tlien, from the learned in India, for 
any system that proposes the general substitution ol‘ a foi*eign alpha- 
bet for those they have been led to consider as sacred, 1 look upon as 
impossible. But were it possible, the diiliculty of inducing any peo- 
ple to accept a new alphabet for the purposes ol' ordinary reading and 
writing, when they have one which they have used for centuries, 
which is already fiimiliar to them, and which they find to answer all the 
purposes of life, is of itself of sufficient magnitude, to render it utiwiso 
in the advocates for so great a revolution, to encounter any obstacles 
that might be avoided. As an illustration of tliis minor difficulty, I 
may instance the Greek, the German, and the Jiussian al[)hahots, all 
of which still exist in certain portions of Europe, to tlio exclusion of 
the Boman alphabet, which has been adopted in all other countries. 
Some years ago indeed it was proposed to the Greeks to adopt the 
Boman characters ; but the patriarchs rejected the idea with scorn. 
In Germany it has frequently, I believe, been attempted to iritroduco 
the Boman lettei-s more generally, but except in books intended for 
exportation, the change does not appear to have found favour, and it is 
a singularly apt illustration of this difficulty, that tlie very articles in 
whicli Dr. Sprenger has so ably advocated the universal adaptation of 
Boman alphabet to Oriental languages, are printed in the old and 
familiar German type. Now the difference between the German and tho 
Boman characters is comparatively trifling, and as the powers of the 
letters are precisely the same, for all practical purposes, the one alphabet 
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may be considered as good as the other. That the old alphabet then 
retains its hold on the Germans, farni.shes us, in my opinion, with a 
strong proof of the very great tenacity with which a people will cling 
to an alphabet, wlicn it has been so widely adopted as to have Ix^come 
familiar to their whole nation. Ii»deed, if experieneo is a guide, it 
would appear easier to change a language, than to change an alphabet. 

These diffieulties, however, it nniy be urged are, more or less, con- 
nected with the weaknesses of human nature, and may be traced to 
l)igotry, vanity, prejudice, force of habit, false ideas of nationality, 
&e., all of which might be overcome by a ruling power occupying the 
position of the English in India ; and this is in a great measure true ; 
but admitting its truth, the most important piirt of the enquiry — 
indeed, I may say, the whole of the enquiry, will still remain, viz. the 
suitability of the characters of tlie Jlornan alphabet, to represent the 
sounds to be expressed in all the languages, botli living and dead, 
which are in use in India. I have read a great deal that has been 
written on the subject, and I must confess that I have never seen this 
portion of it thoroughly well investigated Indeed it is far more often 
settled in a very summary and oil-hand maimer, by a reference to 
some system which has already been adojited, and which has been 
used, it is advanced, with great success. Yet it is of the essence of 
the enquiry, and until it is satisfactorily disposed of, it is quite need- 
less to refer to the many advantages that would nvsult from tlic adop- 
tion of a universal al})liabet, a point whicli I assume nobody will care 
to deny. Nor does the fact of a certain currency being obtained for 
books printed in a particular type prove what is wanting. Many 
people thought that putting pantaloons on Hindustanis would make 
Englisli soldier.s of sepoys j but it did not do so, a fact which the 
English discovered to their cost iu 18o7, After wearing them, father, 
son, and grandson for a whole century, on the very tii*st favourable 
opportunity, they tore them off, and cast them away. And why, may 
I ask, did tliey do so ? Because they found them not so suitable to 
their hjibits and customs, and the climate of their country, as the 
dhotis they had been in the habit of weai-ing for ages. The educated 
Bengalis have for a quarter of a century been familiar not only with 
the alphabet we use, but with the language we speak. They sj)eak it 
and write it infinitely better than they do their own language, yet we 
do not find that when they write Bengali, they use this or any other 
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than the Hon^ali alphabet. How it wouhl be, if tlie language and the 
Homan alphabet were familiarized, if 1 may use the expression, I ctin- 
not say ; a great many Bengalis now wear ])antaloons, but in the 
matter of the alphabets expenenee, as at present available, is not cer- 
tainly encouraging to a change. 

It is surely not unnatural, that a people, after labouring for centuries 
to compass an important end, to invent and elaborate a system of 
signs and combinations of signs, and to apply them to every sound in 
their language, and having accomjdished it, should bo unwilling to 
resign that whicli had cost them so much time and trouble. The Deva 
Nagari alphabet, if it is the most elaborate, is also the most perfect 
alphabet in the world. It was modelled and im|)roved from the 
Pali or most ancient Indian alphabet oxpnissly for the Sanskrit 
language ; it was fashioned (“or this hanguage ; it was msido to lit it, and 
therefore it (h)es lit it better than any other; and it is a singular (3oiu- 
cidence, that this fact attracted the attention of, and was noticed by 
the very remarkable Chinese traveller, lioiien-thsang, upwards of 1000 
years ago, and from his mcraoires, I make the following extract ; - 
“ Les caracteres de I’dcriture out ete inventus par le dieu Fan, (‘Bra- 
mil) et, depuis IVungine, leur forme s’est transmise de sieele en slecle. 
Elio se compose de quarante-sept signes, (pii s’assomblent et so com- 
binent suivant Tobjet ou la chose (ju’on veut exj>rimer. File s’est 
rcpanduc et s’est divisee eii di verses branches. Sa source s’etant 
elargie par degres, elle s’est accommodee aux usages des pays et aux 
besoins des homines, et n’a cprouve que de legeres modilicatlons. Fii 
general, elle ne s’est pas seiisiblement ceart4e de son origine C’cst 
surtout dans I’lnde centrale qu’elle est nette et correcte.” 

It is unnecessary to go into a comparative analysis of the two alpha- 
bets to establish the truth of these remarks. The coat that is made 
for a man is likely to fit him better, than tlic coat that is made for 
somebody else, and this, it appears to me is, if not the whole ques- 
tion, certainly the major part of it. “ Yet” it will bo urged by 
progressists, fashions may cliange, and it would bo unjust and a hard- 
ship, to condemn an ancient friend always to appear in his antiipio 
costume, because it had once, when in fashion, been made to fit him.” 
I answer, that if it becomes him better than any other, it would be 
a far greater hardship, to make him change it to suit the taste or to 
please the eye of foreigners ; but even if he agreed to put on a new 
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coat, you would still be obliged to make one to fit him, and herein lies 
a very great difficulty.” 1 consider it to bo a fundamental principle 
of the ai-t of paljBOgrapliy, that the power of each symbol should be 
so determined that its euphonic value in all combinations of symbols 
shall be fixed and not variable, as is the case with the Roman alpha- 
bet, as it has been adapted to English and some other modern tongues ; 
that these values should be readily ascertainable, and that, as far as 
possible, distinct phonetic values should be represented by distinct 
symbols and combinations of symbols, and the .same always by the 
same, wherevtT they occur. Now if we investigate the Instory of the 
progressive development of alphabets, we will find that while these I'ules 
have been steadily kept in view in the adaptation and modification of 
alphabets in the East, they have been systematically set .aside in most 
modern languages of the West ; and the result is, that while an edu- 
cated Eastern gentleman, seldom or never makes a mistake in ortho- 
graphy, few Englishmen or Frenchmen c.an trust themselves to write 
their own language without a pocket diidionary at their elbow. Tliero 
arc agiiin numerous letters in the Deva Nagai'i alphabet, for whicdi we 
have no corresponding signs in the Roman al[)habet, and many sounds 
in the former language of which no combination of the lettf^rs of this 
alphabet will convey to the ear even an approximate id(>a. And tlie 
same may be said of all the alplial)ets and hmguages derived from 
this source, and also, though in a le.s.s dcgree,ol‘ the Arabic and Ilcbrew 
alphabets. All attempts to express certain letters in the Arabic 
alphabet in Roman characters have failed, and for ol\vious reasons all 
future attem])ts will (ail likewise. In short, if it be proposed to 
make the alphabet of any one language the basis of an .alphabet for 
another language, its capabilities and powers must first be carefully 
examined with reference to the requirements of that language, and its 
redundancies eliminated, or its deficiencies supplied, as the ease may 
require. This was the course adopted by the Brahmans in regard to 
the primitive alphabet of India, in the second and third century B. C., 
and this was the course adopted by the learned Lepsitis in the 19th 
eentiir}’^ A. D. when propounding his .scheme for a missionary alpliabet. 
He did not set up the doctrine that any existing alphabet, much less 
the Rom.an .alphabet with its twenty"- six letters, was perfect, in the 
universal application of the term. He assumed rather the converse, 
and the plan he adopted was as follows ,■ — 
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Having first arranged all the sounds prevailing in the known lan- 
guages of the world, to these lie a})[)lie<l the characters of the 
lioinan alphabet as far as they would go, and for those sounds for 
which he could not find corresponding signs in the lioinan alphabet, 
he ind(inted on other alphabets, or invented neiv ones, adapting thus 
his alphabet to his languages, not vice versa. 

Tint if no existing alpliabet is so perfect as to be made ajiplicable 
to all existing languages, speaking generally, the alphabets of most 
languages which have received such a develojiment as to entitle them 
to take rank as literary languages, and all those which may be dis- 
tinguished as classical, have been so lar perfected in relation to tbeso 
languages themselves, and their symbols and sounds have become so 
closely identified, that any attempt now to dissever tlie one Irom tlie 
oilier, especially in the case of dead languages, would result in very 
serious consec|ueMces — indeed conse'i^uences so serious, in my opinion, as 
to give gronmls for alarm, lost the true phonetic valiuis ot the original 
letters should soon become irremediably confused, and in the revolu- 
tion of epoelis, the languages themselves miglit lie lost. This is a view 
of the case tliat will jierliaps be disputed, yet it is one which will, 1 am 
sure, be clearly intelligible to all who have occupied themselves with 
decyphering ancient inscriptions, and are conseipieiitly aware of the 
sturnbling block those inscriptions jirovo to arelueologists, and numis- 
matists, in which a language, foreign to the transcriber, has been 
rendered by tlie ear, in a character cipially fonhgn to the language 
in which it is written. 

1 venture to consider it proven then, that the Homan or finy other 
modem alphabet, cannot be applied to any oi' the dead or bving lan- 
guages of India for wliich an alpliabet has been already perfected, 
with advantage to those languages, and that any attempt to do so, 
except in so far as the transcription may suit the convenience oi 
foreigners and ripe scholars, would only lead to very great conlusion. 

It remains, however, to enquire whether, setting aside those Ian- 
guages, aiidpofo«, which have not been rc-.lneed to writing, we have no 
languages which have received a considerable development, but for which 
no viTitteii character, original or adapted, has been pcrlected. And 
here our attention is at once arrested by a language wliieh is some- 
what peculiar in its cliaracteristic— a language which is written in many 
characters, yet which has no alphabet of its own; which has an ex. 
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tensive vocabulary ; yet few words in that vocabulary can be said to 
belong to it ; which is at once the most widely spread, the most popu- 
lar, and the most useful of the languages of India, yet of which there is 
no definite form or dialect that can properly be called a language of any 
part of India ; which cannot be developed without losing its identity, 
and yet which wanting, as it is, in all these, the attributes of a perfect 
language, has a grammatical strticture which is essentially its own, and 
which it carries with it into wliatever other language it may be merged. 
The language I allude to, is that which is commonly called Hindustani. 
It is the lingua franca of Hindustan, and is so universally familiar, 
that many I dare say will say that my mnarks are paradoxical, and 
some that they are absurd. I venture to think that they are neither 
the one nor the other. But, as few will feel disposed to at^cept my 
simple word for the fact, 1 beg to offer tlie following explanation. The 
Hindustani language, as now existing, can hardly be called an iiide])eii- 
dent language, — a language which springing from an original and 
ancient source, has existc^d, first in a primitive and rude form, and by 
a gradual and progressive development, always preserving its original 
basis, has finally received a polish, and been imbued with an elasticity, 
such as to make it a suitable medium for the expression of complex 
ideas. It cannot be said to belong to the Aryan ; it ceHainly does not 
belong to the Semitic ; it does not belong to the Scytliian himily of 
languages. It is a language, the elements of which are drawn from all 
these sources. The basis, that is the grammatical structure of Hin- 
dustani, if ever it was Sanskrit, is now so distinct from it, as to possess 
quite a character of its own, and its vocabulary is made up from lan- 
guages both of the Aryan, Scythic, and Semitic families. It is so far 
then a composite language, but inasmuch as languages of distinct 
and separate origin will not readily mix, the moment any attempt 
at attaining a high degree of development is made, a conflict of ele- 
ments takes place, which generally ends in the complete overthrow of 
one and the merging of what is called simple Hindustani into lan- 
guages which, while they preserve in a great degree their Indian 
structure, indent for their vocabulary either on languages purely of 
Aryan, or purely of Semitic origin. This conflict is mainly attribut- 
able to the cause here assigned, the hostility of the primitive elements, 
and possibly of the races, but there can be little doubt that it is greatly 
fostered and encouraged by the maintenance of a double alphabet, and 
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the difficulties of fusing these opposite elements, into a composite 
laiigua<]fe, in the ordinary acceptation of the words, would he con- 
siderably diminished if an alphabet could he invented that would bo 
common to both. 

The Deva Nagari alphabet is quite as unsuitable for ex|)rcssing Ara- 
bic and Persian words, as the Greek alphalu't is nns\iitabl(j for t,*xpress- 
ing Sanskrit words pure and derivative, and the lang\iage as now 
writttni, presents as bizarre and outre an appearanee, as if a language 
comj^osed of English, German, and Russian words, was written in 
Hebrew characters. In most composite languages, such as English 
or the Komance languges, the whole forms an amalgam in which 
sometimes, the original materials can be recognized with dillieulty, ami 
often not at all, as all will be aware who have read Dean Trench’s works 
on the English language. But in Itindustani it is dillcrent, the materials, 
particularly those of Semitic origin, remain exactly as they vvere, and 
it is the same with modern Persian in regard to its Arabic words, 
wbieh Sir 'William Jones has well illustrated in the following pas- 
sage. ‘‘ This must appear strange to an European nnider ; l)nt lie 
may form some idea of this uncommon mi.xture, when he is told tliat 
the two Asiatic languages are not always mixed like the words of 
Homan and Saxon origin in this period, ‘ The time law is right reason, 
conformable to the nature of things, which calls us to duty by com- 
manding, deters us from sin by forbidding but as we may suppose 
the Latin and English to be connected in the following sentence : 
“ The true lex is recta ratio, conformable nalurat rerum, which by 
commanding vocet ad qficlum, by forbidding a f ramie deterreat,^* 
But the difference in the case of Persian is, that it and Arabic have a 
common alphabet while the two languages of which Hindustani is 
chiefly composed, have separate and distinct alphabets. 

The obstacles again to tusion under present eireumstanccs are great- 
ly increased by distinctions of race and creed. Without entering 
into nice ethnological distinctions, it will be sufficient to consider 
that we have in India two groat classes to deal with, Hindus and 
Musalmans. The former, in writing Hindustani, use the Deva- 
Nagari, or one of its derivative alphabets ; the latter generally use the 
Nae Tdliq or Persian character. Neither know the characters in 
which the others write, and as the races are prevented by religious 
differences from intermixing, there is neither indueement nor necessity 
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for improving their acquaintance with each other’s customs in this 
respect. When letters pass between two educated gentlemen of 
different race and creed in India, though written in what maybe call- 
ed the mother-tongue of both, they must be taken to the village scribe 
to be read. This certainly is an anomaly — an anomaly which does 
not exist perhaps in any other part of the world. But wo have not 
yet reached the end ; we are introducing railways, telegraphs, and all 
kinds of mechanical power into India, and we are teaching sciences 
bristling with technical terms. A medical student who may be un- 
able to speak a word of English, will glibly run over half the Latin 
terms in the pharmacopceia of medical science, and any ordinary native 
gardener will give the Latin botanical name for every tree and flow- 
er in a well-stocked garden. We have here, then, not an alphabet 
seeking for a language ; we have a language seeking for an ali>lial)(,*t. 
It has greater natural claims perhaps on the Leva Nagari alpluibet 
tlian upon any other, because the language, in its ancient dialectic 
form must have l)een closely allied to the Sanskrit, and the ])resent 
Deva Nagari alphabet was formed from the Indian alpliabet ; but cer- 
tain portions of the frame-work of the language arc so distinct as to 
be deduced with diflieulty from Sanskrit, and if English, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian words are to be adopted into the language, and 
one of the throe alphabets is to be selected to be a common alphabet 
for all rjices wlio use this language througliout tlie country, the l)a- 
lance, on many grounds, is in favour of that alphabet which is used by 
the most highly civilized people — the ruling ])owit. 

Certainly very great diflieulty would attend the inaugural measures 
of a comprehensive change of the kind ; but these 1 need not discuss 
here, further than to add that any attempt to accomplish so great an 
end, must be made gradually, and with much caution. 

But besides Hindustani, it must be borne in mind, that there is a 
very wide field that the Koman alphabet may occupy at once. I 
allude to the very numerous dialects wdiicl^ we find in all pai’ts of 
India to which the civilization of the Budhists and Brahmins have not 
penetrated. In the province of Assam and neighbouring districts, 
we have eight different dialects which, are stated to be distinct Ian* 
guages,* having no affinity with one another. 


* 1. 

Garow. 

6. 

Abor. 

2. 

Naga. 

6. 

Mishmoe. 

3. 


7. 

Eamptoe, 

4. 

Khassiah. 

8, 

Mikir. 
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This is probably a mistake ; but these languages are still so distinct 
as to bo a bar to intelligible inter-communication. In addition to 
these, there are numerous dialects, presenting, lor the most part, the 
characteristics of the central- Asia type of langiuiges ; but all diilci'ing 
from each other in a greater or less degree, and almost all not yet 
reduced to writing. The same remarks are applicable to Birmah 
proper, British Birmah, IVgu, the Tenasserim Pj*ovinces, Chittagong 
and Akyab. 

The great majority of the languages here alluded to, liaving no 
affinity with Sanskrit, the Deva Nagari al[)habet cannot he said to 
have any peculiar claims on them. The Missionaries on the North East 
frontier have adopted the Homan characters in tlndr teachings, while 
the Missionaries on the South East froutier have adoj)ted the Burmese 
characters. Now, much may he said against teaching uncivilized tribes 
a character that will not enable them to carry on business ndations in 
writing with their neighbours ; hut if it is ever intended to apply the 
Homan alphabets to any of the languages of India, the host languages 
certainly on which to e.xperimentalize, arc those to which no alphabet 
has yet been naturalized. 

The Missionaries in British Birmah are making very rapid pro- 
gress with the instruction in Burmese and the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of the Karens, and the Welsh Presbyterian Mission at Cherra- 
poonjee are [Alhting some books and a dictionary in the Homan cha- 
racters. The Education Department in Assam first adopted the hooks 
of tlie Missionaries, but have discarded them, 1 hoHevc, for books 
printed in Bengali type. The question therefore ought to he authori- 
tatively settled, or we shall see, what it must he confessed is not un- 
common in India, one generation taking infinite pains to do that which 
the next will take equal pains to undo. 

The conclusions thou at which I have arrived arc, that any attempt 
to adopt the Homan alphabet to the classical languages of India 
would be mischievous ; and that all those languages for which an al- 
phabet has already been perfected by the people speaking them, have 
no need of such a cliange ; but that an attempt might Im 3 made to 
adopt this alphabet, or a modification of it, to all Indian languages 
which at present have no alphabet which can properly be called their 


own. 
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On the Buddhist Remains of Bultanganj. — By B&hu Eajendbalala 

Mitra. 

Ascending the Ganges from Bli^alpur, the first object of interest 
which arrests the attention of the traveller is a singular mass of granite 
towering abruptly to the height of aljout a liundred leet from the 
bed of the river. Its natural beauty and romantic situation have 
long since dedicated it to the service of religion ; and Jangirah, the 
name of tlie rock in question, has been associated with many a tale of 
love and arms. It stands at a distance of about a hundred yards 
from the right bank immediately opposite to the mart of Sultaiiganj, 
and is surmounted by a small stone temple which is visible from a 
great distance, and serves as a beacon tower to the mariner. The pre- 
siding deity of the sanctuary is named Gaihinatha, a form of 8'iva 
whose identity 1 cannot ascertain. Along with him are associated 
a number of statues and images whom the residtmt priests hold in 
such slender respect that they did not object to my scratching some 
of them with a penknife to luscertain the nature of the stones of 
whicli tliey are made. 

The temple bears no inscription, and the attendant Brahmans could 
not give me any information regarding its history. Judging, how- 
ever, from its make and appearance, 1 believe it cannot be more than 
two or three centuries old. Around it are situated a few low rooms 
for the accommodation of the priests. 

The face of the rock is covered liy a number of bassi-relievi, most 
of which are Hindu and include representations of Ganes'a, Hanu- 
mana, Krishna, Radhii, Vainana, Ananta sleeping on a snake, S'iva 
and otlier Pauranic divinities. But there are a few wliich are decided- 
ly of Buddhist and Jain origin. T’he Buddhist figures, mostly 
Buddha in the meditative posture, occupy more centrical positions 
than the Hindu ones and appear to he more worn away than the latter ; 
both circumstances affording conclusive evidence of the place having 
been originally a Buddhist sanctuary which the Brahmans have ap- 
propriated to themselves since the downfall of Buddhism. A Jain 
temple still e:rists on one side of the rock to which a few pilgrims 
occasionally come to offer their adoration to Piras'wanfltha the 23rd 
teacher of the sect. 
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There is only one place at the foot of the rock at which a boat can 
be put in where there is a landing-place, and thence a very steep and 
winding path leads to the summit. 

According to Montgomery Martin, at the three sacred full inootis, 
in October, Jaiiuaiy and April, (Bengali Kai’tika,Magha and Vaisakha,) 
from twenty to thirty tliousand persons attend to bathe at this 
place ; “ but the great emolument of the prii^sts arises from about 
50,000 pilgrims who at vario\is times come to carry away a load of 
water which they intend to pour on the head of various celebrated 
images in distant parts. In the south of India 1 have met pilgrims 
carrying their load from this place ; but by far the greater part goes 
to Devaghar in Virabhum where it is poured on the Priapus or Lin- 
ga called Baidyamitha, to whom this water, taken from a scone of former 
pleasure, is considered as pecaliarly acceptable.”* 

To the east of this rock on the river bank there is another mass of 
granite having a few carvings on its western face, and a l>rick-built 
mosque on the top of it called the Dargah of Baishkamn. 

The village of Sultanganj stretclies westward to th(3 extent of about 
a mile from the loot of this rock. In a lino with Jangirah tlio posi- 
tion of the village is Lat. 25® 19' 20" N. ; Bong. 86® 18^ 25" B. At 
the time of Mr. Martin’s survey, forty years ago, it contained about 
250 houses, of which only two were brick-built and throe tiled. The 
number of houses has now quintupled, and the main road in Iront oi 
the mart which gives name to this ^dace, is lined l.)y a good many 
pucka godowns. 

Tlic railway station of Sultanganj stands behind this mart and at 
a distance of about hall‘a mile to the south ot it. 

The space between the mart and the railway station torms a quad- 
rangle of 1,200 feet by 800. It seems never to have been under 
much cultivation, and is covered by the debris of old buildings, the 
foundations of whic*h have lately been excavated for ballast for the 
railway. The trenches opened along tlie line of the foundations are 
not continuous, and in several places have hccii tilled up, l)ut from 
what remains 1 am disposed to believe that the place was at one time 
divided into courtyards having lines ot small colls or cloisters on all 
four sides. This idea has been strengthened ly the discovery ot a 
series of six cdiambers in a line at the south-western corner ol the 
* Martin’s Eastern India, Vo\, 11. p, 38. 
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quadrangle. These chambers form a part of the western side of a 
large courtyard on the north of which Mr. Harris, Kesideut Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, under whose superintendence the excavations 
under notice have been carried on, has brought to light the founda- 
tions of two similar chambcirs. The southern and the eastern fa 9 ades 
yet remain unexplored. But the accumulation of rubbish on those sides, 
rising to the height of 10 to 20 feet, clearly indicates that chambers 
corresponding to those on the west and north arc to he met with 
under it. 

At the middle of this long ridge of rubbish Mr. Harris has found 
the foundation and the side pillars of a large gateway which was evi- 
dently one of the principal entrances to the quadrangle. Similar 
gateways probably once existed on the other three sides, but their 
vestiges are no longer traceable. 

The accumulation of rubbish ut the south-east corner is greater than 
any where else, and on it is situatcxl the bungalow of the llesident 
Engineer. It would be well if a shaft could be run tlirougli tins mound, 
as it is here that relics of importance are most likedy to be met with. 

The chambers excavated at the south-western side? arc not all of the 
same dimensions. Tlioy measure within the walls from 12 x 10' G'' to 
14' Ys 12'. The depth from tlie top of tlie plinth to tlie lowest part of 
the foundation (the only portion now in situ) is Id fe(jt. Thi.s 
depth was found full of earth and rubbish, but divided at intervals 
of 3 or 4 feet by three distinct floors fomied of concrete and stucco. 
The lowest shews no triic'o of plaster. The upper floors had open- 
ings or hatchways through which people descended to the bottom, and 
used the different stories as cellars or store-rooms. No valuable 
property or remains of com or other goods have, however, been traced 
in these cellars, as most probably they had been removed before tlie 
monastery fell into the hands of the destroyer. 

The interior of the walls had never been plastered, but the front, 
facing the courtyard, has a thick coating of sand iind stucco such as 
are to bo seen in modern Indian houses. 

The bricks used in the building of these chambers measure 13" % 
9" X 2 1", and in density, colour and appearance are .similar to those 
employed in the construction of the great temple at Buddhagayfi. 
At S&nchi, Samath and other old Buddhist remains, bricks of such 
large size appear to have been common, and they give a pr etty close 
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idea of the era when they were mos^t in use. largest hricks 

known are mot with in the ruins of Ilastinapur, which, according 
to Mauluvi Syad Ahmad,* measure 20 inches long, 10 broad and 2 J thick. 
If they be, as has been supposed, synchronous with the heroes of the 
Mahabh&rata they are the oldest as well as the largest known. The 
next in size are those from the walls of Bahyloji, for which the 
clay thrown out of the trenches surrounding the city supplied the 
material; they measure sixteen inches square, with a thickness of tlirco 
inches. The next are tliose from the |)yramid of Howara in Kgypt. They 
measure 175 inches by HU inches; the thickness being 55 inches. 
Next to them are those of Buddhagaya, Sarnatli, Sultanganj and other 
Buddhist localities ; tliey vary from 13'' to 14'' by S ' to 10 inches, tho 
thickness ranging from 2-5 to 35- This kind of brick, was in use for 
upwards of seven hundred years down to the liftb or sixth cent\iry of tho 
Oliristian era. The bricks of the Hindu Rajas of Lilput, Avangpur, 
Luckerpoor are much of the same size, hut of very dillerent 
appearance. Tlio early Pathans also used very large hricks, and in 
old Delhi they arc very common. The Inker Pathans reduciid the 
size of their bricks to 12 inches, and in the days of the Moguls 
tliey were further reduced to 10", hence it is that in the many palatial 
buildings of Akbar, Jehaugir and Shah Jehan, the greatest builders 
of the race, we find no trace of a single large briok. 

Beyond the western wall of the chambers there is the foundation 
of another and a broad one, wbicli formed tlio boundary Avail of tho 
quadrangle. It runs due north and south and is joined by one which 
runs along the ridge on the southern side. Similar boundary walls, 
no doubt, once existed on the north and the east, but their traces have 
long since been elfaccd. 

In front of the chambers there are to ho seen the remains of a hall 
or verandah which formerly formed the most important part of the 
building on this side of the quadrangle. Its lioor is on a level with 
tho highest floor of the chambers, and seems to have been made of con- 
crete and stucco, and painted over in fresco of a light ocherous colour. 
How it was enclosed in front has not been made out. Probably there 
was a range of square pillars, forming a veratidali or pillared hall re- 
sembling a modern Bengal dalan or the choultry of Southern India. 
The floor of tlie courtyard has not yet been laid bare, but judging from 
* Jouraal of tho Archseologioal Society of Delhi, p, 50. 
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the position of a water-course formed of scooped flags of gfanite which 
runs under the floor of the hall and through one of the partition 
walls of the chambers to a drain beyond the boundary wall of the 
quadrangle, and which was evidently intended to carry olf its drain- 
age I am induced to believe that it stood about 3 feet lower than the 
hall. Similar water-pipes of granite have been met with at Buddha- 
gaya, Sfu*ndth and elsinvhere. 

Of the relics which liave been collected by Mr. Harris in course of 
his excavations at this place, the most important aj)pears to be a 
colossal figure of Buddha which w'as found lying on a side of the hall 
described above. It had evidently been knocked down by some 
iconoclast before the destruction of the hall, and removed several feet 
away from its pedestal. The latter too had been tilted over, but not 
much removed from the centre of tlie ball which was its oi-iginal |)()si- 
tion. It was formed of a slab of granite 0* — 11'' % — 9'' the 
thickness being 9i inclios. The statue was secured to this stone by 
two bolts, the remains of which are still visible. The statue is of 
copper and seems to have siiilbred no injury from the hands of the 
destroyer, except the mutilation of the left foot across the ankle. 


Its dimensions are — 

From the topknot on the crown of the head, along the back to 

the edge of the bool, 7 

From do. along the front to the sole of the foot under the 

instep, 7 G 

Round the head, 2 0 

Topknot, 0 3 

From bottom of topknot to forelioad, 0 2v 

Length of face from forehead to chin, 0 10 

From chin down to wais 2 0 

From waist to sole of foot, 4 0 

Round the breast, 6 7 

Across the shoulders, 2 4 

From shoulder-joint to elbow, 1 6 

From elbow to wrist, 1 0 

From wrist to end of middle finger, 1 0 

Foot from heel to end of 2nd toe, 1 J- 


The above measurements were taken witli a common tape without 
any reference to the principles tbllovved by artists in the calculation 
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of the relative proportion of the dilforent parts of the human figure. 
Tliey disclose, however, some curious facts : thus omitting the top-knot 
formed of a coltection of hair on the ca-own of tlie head, v/e find tliat 
the total length of the figure (7 feet) is to the liead {12i inches,) — as 1 
to G and or in the language of artists G heads, 3 parts, 0 minutes, 
instead of the usual standard of 1 to 8, and also considerahl y under that 
of the antique statues. In the lliTCules the Ajiollo and the Laocoon 
the length of the body varies from 7 lieads, 2 jiarts, 3 minutes to 7 
heads, 3 parts, 7 minutes. The talle.st statue known is that of Mirmillo, 
and it measures 8 heads only. The length of the fathom .again, which 
in Europe is reckoned to be the same as the height, is in our statue 
fully one-third more. This is owing no doubt to tbo belief common 
in India tliat the simian peeularity of the bauds roaidung down to the 
knoe.s i.s an emblem of divinity and universal sovereignty. It is worthy 
of note, however, that in a table published by Dr. Emil Scldagiu- 
twoit in his recent work on Tibetan Buddhism,* the fathom of 
Brahmans of Uiipm’ India, is re]>resented to lie greater than the 
length of their body, and the Bhots have the same peculiarity in a greater 
degree. It is remarkable also that the latter make their Buddhas 
and Bodhisatvas have shorter fathoms than their genii and dragsheds. 
The increase in the iathom is effected by an inordinate prolongation 
of the hand.s, leaving tlio arm and forearm less than their natural 
proportions as compared to those of Indian Brahmans, of Bhots, and 
of Bhotanesc idols ; hut somewhat longer ilian the European standard 
of 1 head, 2 parts and 3 niiiiutes to tlie arm and ] head, 1 part and 2 
minutes to the forearm. The foot, according to modern artists, should 


♦ I talcc tlio following from Dr. ScLl.agintwcit’.s book to bring to ono vinw 
the relative proportions of the ilifferent parts of t ho linnian figure compared with 
those of Bhot statues. The second column A has been added by mo. 



A. 

Buddha from 
Sultaugauj. 

It. 

llralmiana 
of Cpl>^*r 
India. 

t’* 

Bhots. 

1). 

Hnddha.'i, 
llodlu- . 
Sali vas, of 
Tibet. 

E. 

Dragshodfl, 
Uoiui.Laiuaa, 
of Tibet. 

Tot.il height, 

l.OOO 

1,000 

l.OOO 

1.000 

1.000 

Bead, 

0.119 

0.M5 

o.iiy 

0.166 

0.160 

Periphery round the forehead, 

0.285 

0.322 

0.315 

().3.j0 

0.420 

Lcniri h of Fathom, 

1.312 

1.025 

1.069 

l.OBO 

1.117 

IMtto Arm, ... 

0.214 

0.433 

0.451 

0.419 

0.450 

DitW Forearm, 

0.11.2 

0.105 

0.164 

0.149 

0.155 

Ditto Hand, ... 

0.142 

0.107 

o.uo 

0.110 

0.110 

Ditto Foot, ... 

0.148 

O.l'tl 

U.145 

0.140 

0.144 
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be one-sixtb of tlie body, but in the statue this has been exceeded by a 
few minutes. The torso is slightly shorter than the Grecian standard. 
On the whole, even after making ample allowances for ihe fact that the 
clianges which the human form undergoes from infancy to old age and 
in dilferent nationalities and climates preclude the possibility of limiting 
its measui’ements to any ideal standard, it must be admitted that the 
artist of the statue had a very imperfect knowledge of proportion. He 
had evidently adopted the tall North Indian and not the squat Bhot 
for his model. 

The ligure is erect, standing in the attitude of delivering a lecture* 
and in this respect bears a close resemblance to the sandstone statues 
so largely found at Sarnath by Gcn(jral Cunningham. The right 
hand is lifted in the act of exhortation ; the left holds the hem of a 
large sheet of cloth which is loosely thrown over the body. Both 
hands bear the impress of a lotus, the emblem, according to Indian 
chiromancy, of universal supremacy, and as such is always met with on 
the hands of Vishnu, Brahma and some other Hindu divinities. The 
cars are pendulous and bored, and the hair on the head disposed in 
curled buttons in the way they ai*c usually re])resented on JIurmese 
figures, and not very unlike the buttons on the beads of some of the 
Nineveh bas-reliefs. The lips are thin and the face, though more 
rounded than oval, is not remarkable for any ]>rominence of the cheek 
bono. On the foreliead there is a circular tilak or auspicious mark. 

The material is a very pure copper cast iu two layers, the inner one 
in segments on an eartlieu mould, and held together by iron bands 
which were originally of an inch thick, but are now very much 
worn down by rust. The outer layer of the copper has also oxidized in 
different places and become quite spongy. The casting of the face 
down to the breast, was effected in one piece ; the lower parts down to 
the knee in another, and then the legs, feet, hands and back in several 
pieces. A bole has been bored through the breast, and chips have 
been knocked off from other parts of the body since the exhumation of 
the figure, evidently with a view to ascertain if it did not contain 
hidden treasure such as is said to have been found by Mahmood in 
the belly of the famous idol of Somndth, but it has led to the dis- 
covery of nothing beyond the mould on which the ligure had been cast. 
The substance of this mould looks like a friable cinder. Origin- 
ally it consisted of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal and paddy husk, 
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of the last of which traces are still visible under the microscope. iMbu 
Kunailala De, Assistant Professor of Oliemistry, Medical College, 
who kindly undei-took to analyse this black stuff for me, says that it 


consists of — 

Silica, 73 50 

Oxide of copper, peroxide of iron, alumina, lime, and 

magnesia 18 0 

Organic matter and moisture, 8 50 


JOO 00 

On the annexed plate, which has becm drawn from a photogni]jh, the 
statue is represented with two small figures on its sides. Tliese wen.* 
found close by it in the chapel hall. They measure T-IO^" and J'-S" 
inches high respectively. They are carved in basalt and, in style and 
attitude, bear a very close restunldanco to the copj)cr statue ; Imt tliey 
have eacli an att<Mi(lant devotee knccliug before It with {bided hands, 
and the Ihiddhist cr(‘eil “ Ye dharmdlietu' engraved in the Gnpta 
character on the pedestal. The small one has the same also on the back. 

Among the other relics found I may mention-— 

1. A mutilated tt?rra cotta figure similar to tlie above. 

2. A large conch shell (sankh),its animal matter nearly all destroyed. 

3. A great munber of cowries not much affected l)y time. 

4'. A )»iece of elephant bone — the top of tlu* tibia sawn both 
across and longitudinally, the .sawing mark most distinelly visible. 

5. A slip of ivory about a foot long and an incli broad ; Hat Imt 
not sharp : edged. 

6. An Iron axe destroyed by rust, but the shape is distinct. 

7. Ditto smaller. 

8. Ditto very much destroyed ; the ring broken off. 

9. An Iron ring about three inches in diameter with a spike on 
one side, very much destroyed by rust. 

10. A chisel with an iron liandlc, very rusty. 

11. A copper disk or cover destroyed by rust. 

12. Sitting figure of Buddha in cop])er, partially destroyed by rust. 

13. Three standing figures in do. do. ; the heads liad halo which 
were found broken and detached, 

14. The hand of a large copper figure. 

15. A number of broken bits of rusty copper domestic utensils. 

16. Lumps of copper ore. 
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J7. A miniature cop])er boil. 

18. A fragment of a crucible, 

19. Lumps of clay of the same composition as the crucible. 

20. Fragments of enamelled earthenware ; black and variegated 
patterns. 

2J. A miniature teapot, broken; — vessel about an inch and a 
quarter, with a spout. 

22. Miniature terra cotta chaityas, containing within the seals of 
the Buddhist crcjcd, some having .seals stamped on the bottom. 

23. Ditto having tlie hgiire of nine chaityas stamped on its sides 
and of seals at the base. 

24. Several of the above seals detached. 

25. Balks of earth pear-shaped and perforated. 

26. Cylinders of do. ; both probably intended for nets, to make 
them sink last. 

27. A number of pebbles. 

28. Fragments of red ocheroiis rock. 

29. A number of terra cotta lami)s, eii’cular, flat-bottomed, the 
spout not very projecting. 

30. Handles of terra cotta frying-pans. 

31. Fragments of handles, spout.s and covers of eartlamwaro vessels 
much 'Stronger than ordinary. 

32. Ditto of terra cotta basso-relievo ligurcs, red-glazed. 

33. Head of Vishnu in baked clay, seasoned with paddy and 
glazed ill red, with the seven-headed cobra over head (the only Hindu 
relic met with). 

34. Well formed heiuls of surJei cement plastered with stucco, one 
with a particularly beautiful profile. 

35. Hands and feet of do. 

36. Fragment of a tile with basso-relievo figures of palms. 

37. A bit of crystal. 

38. A round hollow piece of iron covered with copper gilt and 
stamped with the figure of a chaitya on each side. 

39. Fragments of encaustic tiles. 

40. Fragments of white stucco coloured red in fresco from the 
floor under the groat copper statue. 

41. Fragments of cylindei-s, red-glazed. 

42. Fragments of terra cotta ornaments. 
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^13. A number of bivalve shells. 

41. Lamps of stone, simihu* in shape to No. 20. 

The articles named above leave no doubt as to the nature of the 
building in which they have been found. The (luadrangle was evi- 
dently a large Buddhist monastery or Vihdra, such lus at one time 
existed at Sdrnath, Sanclii, Buddhagaya, Manikydlii and other places 
of note, and at its four corners had four chapels tor the use of the 
resident monks. Two of these which abvitted on the mart have alrea- 
dy disappeared, and of the other two, that on the south-west has 
yielded tlie rtdics noted above, and tbe last remains under tlio railway 
bungalow, a most promising held for the anticjuary who could devote 
a week or two to its ex|»loration. 

Of the history of tliis Vihara nothing is now traceable. From its 
extent and the style of its construction, it is evident that at one time 
it was a place of great repute, and ilie resort of innumerable pilgrims. 
But its glory set a long while ago, and even the name of the place 
where it stood is now lost in obscurity. The present appellation 
(Sultangaiy) is ({uite modern, not more than two or three centuries 
(jld, and is due to a princes of the house of Akbar. Fa Ilian makes 
no mention of it, and Heuen-Thsang talks of the ruins of several 
large monast(jries in the neighbourhood of Bhagulpore, but gives us no 
clue to tbe one under notice. It is to bo presumed therefore that it 
batl l>eon ruined and forsaken, or at least had fallen into decjay, before 
the advent of the latter Chinese traveller. The inscrijjtions on the 
minor figures, in the Gupta character of the 3rd and 4th century, shew 
that the Vihara with its chief lares a,nd penafes had been established a 
considerable period btifore that time, probably at the beginning of the 
Christian era or even earlier, for Champa (modern Bhagulpore,) was 
a place of great antiquity and the Buddhist took possession of it very 
early as the capital of Eastern India, and established many Viharas 
and chaityas in and about it. Though most of these have been des- 
troyed by the ravages of time and the ruthless hands of adverse sectari- 
ans, there still stand in its vicinity two round towers, each about seventy 
feet high, the names of whose founders and the object for which they 
had been built have long since been forgotten, but which from their 
close resemblance to the piyrethra so common in Afiighanistan and else- 
where, ai’e evidently^ Buddhist monuments of yore. 

Though the principal residents of Buddhist monasteries were priests 
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who were sworn to celibacy and poverty, who shaved their heads, 
wore tlic simplest gaments, and earned their subsistence by alms, still 
the Viharas of old were not without the possession of considerable wealth, 
and the proximity of a mud lort was always deemed a desirable source 
ot security. Hence it is that large mounds, the remains of former 
mud forts, are generally met with in the neighbourhood of extensive 
monasteries. At Sarnath a fort stood within live hundred yards of the 
Vihara, at Buddhagaya one was situated within a stone’s throw of the 
great temple, and at l\usia and elsewhere the like may be seen within 
very short distances. It was to be exi)ected therefoi-e that at Sultan- 
ganj there should be a fort within hail of the monasteiy, and according- 
ly we find one to the west ol it at a distance of about tliree cjuarters 
of a mile a sc)uarc mound of aliout 400 yards on each side raised to 
the height of about 20 feet from the plain, and now the site of an 
indigo fiictory. lo the south of it there is a large tank which yielded 
the earth of which the mound was formed. 

Another peculiarity in which the Vihara at Sultanganj l)ears a 
close resemblance to Buddhist monasteries in other [)arts of India, is 
the great abundance of tlie little fictile bell-shaped structures called 
chaitgas. They occur either in alto-relievos as No. 22, or in bass-reliefs 
stamped on small tiles, as No. 23. The former generally have the Bud- 
dhist creed enclosed withiii or stumped at bottom, and the latter the 
same stamped below the figure of the Chaitya. The type scem.s to 
have been conventional and common all over India. Mr. E. Thomas 
found the exact counterparts of these at Sarnath, General Cunningham 
noticed them at Bhilsa, and I have seen some brought from the ruins of 
Brahmanabad in G uzerat and now in the possession of Lady Frere. A 
short time ago Colonel Pliayre sent a few tiles to the Asiatic Society 
from Burmah which, though shaped differently, and intended to 
hold the figure of Buddha in the centre, have the chaityas and the 
inscriptions so exactly alike that they may easily pass for relics from 
S^i-ndth or Sultanganj. The inscriptions on all these are in the 
Kutila type which had a long range of four-centuries from the 8th to 
the 11th; the monuments on which they are found, must have 
therefore existed at least down to the 7th, 8th or even the 9th or 10th 
century. The Ku^ila characters, howevei’, could not have been current 
in some of the countries wliere they are met with, such as Burmah and 
Guzerat, and must have therefore been adopted as mystic or sacred 
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symbols in these places. It is remarkable at the same time that while 
the characters remained intact the “ creed” failed to withstand the 
change of climate, and underwent several alterations of reading. 

These structures are models or miniature representations of sepulchral 
monuments, and they owe their origin to an injunction in the Bhud- 
dhist scriptures which recommends the dedication of such monuments 
as an act of great religious merit. Hence they have engaged the 
earnest attention of the followers of Gautama from an (;arly age, and 
many are the ruins in India which now attest the lavish expenditure 
which some of its former kings and princes incurred in raising them 
in a manner worthy of their ambition. 

They were originally hemispherical in shape and of st\ipcndous size, 
rising directly from the surface of the earth like a bul)l)lc on water, 
and typical of the evanescent character of all worldly objects.* They 
are represented by tlie topes of Siinehi and Satdhara, which, according 
to General Cunningham, date as early as the 6th century before 
Christ, but which certainly must have existed since the lifth. Two 
hundred years subsequently, about the time of the third synod, 
the hemispheres were raised on cylindrical plinths of small 
height as in the chaityas around BhiLsa. Gradually the idinths were 
raised higher and higher, until, in the beginning of the Christian 
era, their altitude became equal to the diameter oi the hemisphere, 
as at Scirndth near Benares and in the to])es ot AfTghaiiistan ; and 
ultimately they merged into tall round towers surmounted by a dome, 
or bi'll-shaped structures with elongated pinnacles, such as the l)oh- 
gopas of Burmah or the bass-reliefs on the clay figure under notice. 
Tliese were costly edifices and could be constructed only by the wealthy. 
But as the merit of dedicating them was not deiiendeiit upon their 
size, men of moderate means satisfied their religious craving by the 
consecration of small stone models which the clergy assured them wu)uld 
secure to them as much merit as the lordly structures would to their 
princely donors. They added that vows to dedicatesuch tokens were most 
effectual in averting an impending evil or securing an expected good. 
Thus a great impulse was given to this act of devotion, and the number 
of offerings was greatly multiplied. The poor supplied the place of 
stone models hy little terra-cotta figures of small value, the offering of 
which was very much encouraged by the priesthood, as their consecra- 
* Vide Cuuninghani’s Bhilsa Topes, p. 169. 
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tioii afforded the latter a small but constaut source of income.* A similar 
cause in the present day promotes the offering of fictile models of 
horses to Siftyapir and other local saints, and hundreds of them may 
be seen about every consecrated Banian tree in Bengal. The Buddhist 
figures were made after various designs and in different ways, but 
generally they were either cast in moulds or stamped on plastic clay. 
The basso-relievo tiles appear to be the most common. They contain 
figures of 1 to 20 or 30 chaityas impressed on them, and sometimes have 
also a figure of Buddha in the centre. In India they have preserved 
their independent character as objects of votive oflering, but in 
Burmali they have been largely used in the ornamentation of temples 
and monaeteries. That most if not all of them were, however, at one 
time votive offerings, is evident from the fact of many of them containing 
inscriptions recording thb name of the donors. On the back of one 
of Colonel Phayre^s tiles (No. 1) which was taken from the “upper 
layer of the arch of the relic chamber’^ of a temple at Pugan in 
Bunnab, and which has the figures of 30 Buddhas and two chaityas 
impressed on it, there is a corrupt Magaclbi inscription in rude Burmese 
characters, which states that the tile was dedicated by one for the good 
of his parents and of all Buddhas past and to come. The words of tlie 
inscription as read by Burmese scholars have almidy been pvddished, 
(ante p. 67) but as no attempt has yet been made to ti’anslate them and 
the reading appears to me to be incorrect, 1 here supply a dltf'erent ver- 
sion together with a tentative translation. Tlie reading I propose is : — 
Atawisati md biuldha 
Tinsasamm^kona saha 
Buddha lya tatta iya 
Skbbfin matu pitu ara 
Ghariya putta ra a cha 
Sabba satta hita picha 
BuddhA hit^ti ndgateti. 

TitmMion — ^To the 28 Buddlias together with the 29tli and tho 
SbthV for the good here and hereafter of all, of my father and mother, 
of my tutor AM his son, of all living beings, as also for the good of 
all Buddhas past ahd to come. 

* Vide Col. Sykes* Note on the Miniature Chaityas, 4:c. in the Journal Bl. As. 
Soo. Vol. XVI. p. 87. 
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Notea on the Dlduncitlus Strigiroatrk, or Tooth-Billed Pigeon of the 

Navigator Islands — the nearest living Ally to the extinct Dodo, 
Communicated by Sir W. Denison * 

[IlexemKl Uh Dec,, 1863.] 

Many of your readers, and especially those interested in natural 
history, will be glad to hear that the long lost tooth-billed pigeon, 
Duhmculns strigirostris, is not quite extinct, as is generally sup])oscd. 
This fact is now satisfactorily proved by a living specimi'n having 
been brought up to this city [Sydnc}^] by Mr. J. C. VVillianis, 11. B. M. 
Consul for the Navigator Islands, from Upolo, one of that group. 

It will be needless to enlarge upon the great service thus rendered 
hy Mr. Williams. Let it suffice to say that it is the only living 
s[)ecinien which has ever come under scientilic notice, and in all pro- 
bability will remain so. Scientific societies, both in England and 
Enro|)e, have oflered large rewards lor this interesting bird, but it is 
to be hoped that if our Acclimatisation Society does purchase this 
bird, it will not share the fate of other rare specimens, and be sent out 
of the colony. 

Mr. Williams baa kindly allowed mo to examine bis specimen, which 
is still in Sydney ; and has given me the following information respect- 
ing its habits, of* which nothing has been previously made known. 

The didunculus, or gnatliodon, is known by the nativ’es of the 
Navigator’s under the name of the manii-mca. It was at one time 
very plentiful on those islands, and particularly upon Upolo, where 
Mr. Williams obtained his specimen ; but owing to the number of cats 
wliich, having become wild, now infest the islaiuls, this peculiar bird 
has become almost extinct. The natives also have had a share in its 
destruction, for as long as the birds could be procured in tolerable 
numbers, they were in the habit of making annual excursions into the 
mountains for the sole purpose of catcliing and feasting upon them. 
The game was secured either with hird-lime, made by mixing the 
sticky gum of the bread-fruit tree witli oil, or by means of nets fasten- 
ed to the end of long light poles and throwui over their victims, wliich 
^vere enticed within reach by tame decoy -birds kept for this purpose. 

* These notes, apparently by Mr. Ramsay, Sir W. Denison’s correrspondont, 
comprise a priutcU extract from a Sydney newspaper, and a MS, description of 
the bird. 
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Tlie manu-mea is strictly a ground pigeon, giving preference to the 
thickly wooded sides of the mountains, which, when those birds were 
plentiful, they traversed in flocks from ten to twenty in number, feed- 
ing upon various berries, and particularly upon the mountain plantain, 
for which they had a great liking. 

Wlien forced to take wing, they rose with a great flapping noise, 
wliich was so characteristic that even up to the present time, the 
saying, “ as noisy as a manu-mea,” is common among the natives. 

The only note observed by Mr, Williams is a low plaintive cry 
something resembling that of a chicken, but not so shrill, nor repeated 
so often. The specimen which Mr. Williams has, is now about the 
size of our common domesticated pigeon, but as it is yet quite a young 
bird, it will probably grow much larger. 

The natives still keep up the practice of [)igeon feasting, and are 
using their best endeavours to exterminate tlie little l)rown ground 
dove, peculiar to the Navigator’s Group, altliougli at present this 
species still seems to be very plentiful. 

In the photograph there is apparently a sort of cred on tlie head of 
the bird, this is caused by a gathering from tlic bird knocking himself 
about in its cage, it is only the featliers sticking out Irom the top of 
the head. 

Lidnnculus Strigirostm, 

Bill orange yellow at base, light horn colour nearing the tip, whicli 
is almost white with a dark line down the ridge, skin round the eye 
cere, fleshy orange very like the ordinary colour of rigeon's feet, feet 
of colour more like the base of the bill. In the young bird the head 
and neck are dull slaty blue with a tinge of metalic green ; breast dull 
dirty brown, abdomen same colour, tail and upper tail coverts, middle 
of back deep chestnut brown; wings brown, many feathers barred with 
red deep chestnut. The iris hazel brown ; skin round the eye, fleshy 
orange. The second bird was very like the adult specimens figured 
in Gould’s works, but not so bright. 
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Memorandum on the EJephant Statues in the Delhi Falace.—By 
Col. J. Abbott. 

[Heceivcd 2nd Dcceuihcr^ 18G3,] 

In the last number of the Society’s Journal, No. Jll. of 18()3, 1 have 
read with interest General Cunningham’s remarks upon the life size 
statues found in the Koyal citadel at Delhi. 

As I happened to be at Delhi when these statues were disinterred, 
I had opportunity of examining them utkI at once recognised the long 
sought statues, mentioned by Bernier in tliesc words. 

Tlic entrance of the fortress ))resents notliing remarkable' Iiesides 
two large (ile|)liants of stone placed at either sid(i of one of the princi- 
pal gates. On one of the elephants is seated the st.'itue of Jerncl 
(meaning no doubt Jye Mul) the renowned Kaja of Chitore. On tlic 
otlier is that of his brother Polta (Putta). These are the brave 
heroes who, with their still braver motlior, immortalised tlicir names 
by the extraordinary resistance which tliey opposed to the celebrated 
Aebar ; defending the towns besieged by that groat emperor witli 
unshaken resolution and being at length reduced to extremity, devoted 
themselves to their country, and chose ratlier to perish witii their 
mother in sallies against the enemy, than submit to an in.solent inva- 
der. It is owing to this extraordinary devotion on their part, that 
tlieir enemies have thought them deserving ol’ the statues liere erected 
to their memory. These two large elephants, mounted by the two 
heroes, have an air of grandeur, and inspire me with an awe and 
respect which I cannot describe.” 

Could I have supposed that any one vi.siting Delhi, would not have 
this account fresh in memory, I would earlier have troubled you with 
the reference. 

Regarding Chittore, Ferishta says that when Akbar was besieging 
Chittore, after the failure of two assaults, the emperor was so fortu- 
nate as to shoot Jugmull, whom he had observed on the ramparts 
directing the defence. On which the enemy lost heart, destroyed 
their wives and children with fire, on a funeral pile with their slain 
chief, and retiring to their temples refused qiuirter, but were slain, 
(apparently without resistance,) to the number of ten thousand. 
This Jugmull must be the same as the Jeinel of Bernier. 
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The Hindoo account as collected by Tod from the records and tradi- 
tions of Mcwar is as follows. 

“ But the names that shine brightest in tliis gloomy j)age of the 
annals of Mewar, which are still held sacred by the Bard and true 
Baj[)Ootrc and immortalised by Akbars own pen, are Jeimul of 
Bednore and Putta of Kailwa, both of the sixteen superior vassals of 
Mewar. The names of Jeimul and Putta are as household words 
inseparable, vj!cc. When 8aloombra fell at tlie gate of the Sun, the 
command devolved upon Putta of Kailwa. He was only sixteen years 
of age. His father had fallen in the last shock, and his mother had 
survived but to rear this the sole heir of their house. Like the Spartan 
motlier of old, she commanded him to put on the saffron robe and to 
die for Chittore. But, surpassing the Grecian dame, she illustrated 
her precept by example, armed the young bride of her son with a lance 
and with her descended from Chittore ; whence the defenders saw the 
young bride fall fighting by tlie side of h(;r Amazonian mother. 
When wives and daughters performed such deeds, the Kajpootees 
became reckless of life. They bad maintained a protracsted defence 
and had no thought of surrender, when a ball siniek Jeiniul who had 
succeeded to the command.” 

The northern ramparts had been entirely destroyed by the mines of 
Akbar. The fatal Johur or sacrifice of females was awaited, and at 
its close, the gates of the fortre.ss were thrown open, the work ol' de- 
struction conmieneed, and few survived to stain the yellow mantle by 
inglorious surrendijr. Akbar entered Chittore and slew 30,000 of his 
enemies. Nine queens, five princesses, their daughters, with two infant 
princes, and the families of all the chieftains not at their estates, perished 
in the fatal Johur or in the sack. The gates were taken for the 
emperor’s fortress at Agra. 

Akbar claimed the honour of Jeirnul’s death by his own hand. The 
conqueror of Chittore evinced tlio sense of the merits of his foes 
in erecting statues to the manes of Putta and Jeimul at the most 
conspicuous entrance of his palace at Delhi. 

I have shortened and simplilied Tod’s inflated narrative which is 
often sufficiently obscure. 

The origin of these statues is still matter of uncertainty. Had 
they been made by Akbar or carried from Chittore by him, we might 
expect to find them rather at Agra, his chief capital, than at Dellii. 
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The stone of which the elephants are built is of black colom* and slaty 
texture, greatly resembling that of wdiicli the Indo-Greek sculptures are 
wrought near the Indus. There is nothing of this kind at or near 
Delhi ; nor do I think it is found at Chittore : but of this I am not 
certain. Being in blocks of moderate size it may have been brought 
from afar. The statues stood at the gate of the citadel of Delhi at 
the commencement of Aurungzebe’s reign. When that monstcr^s 
religious frenzy attained its height, they were probably pulled to 
pieces, in deference to the hatred of the orthodox for images of all 
kinds. Bernier states, not (as quoted by Tod), that they stood at 
the princijml entrance to the citadel, but that they stood at one of 
the jn'incipal entrances. This was probably the Delhi gate of the 
citadel ; so called as facing the original city of Delhi. They were 
found buried in old and in recent rubbish, inside the citadel, at a spot 
intermediate between the two principal gates, but nearer to the Delhi 
Gate. 

The screens to the citadel gates were built by Aurungzebo • him- 
self, and they could not perhaps have been built without removing 
thc.se statue.s, which at any rate would be most suitably posted out* 
side the gate of the screen. Supposing them to have been pulled 
down accordingly, it is not to be supposed that the saintly monster 
would have had any share in reconstructing idols. 

p. S.—In Tod’s narrative we are tohl that there wore 30,000 in- 
liabitants in the fortress of Chittore when it opened its gates. Yet 
he docs not say that these ruslied out sword in hand upon the enemy. 

And from Ferishta’s account we gather that they could have made little 

or no defence, as few if any of the assailants were slain. The spirit of 
manhood seems to have deserted the brea.sts of the males to centre 
in that of the women. Indeed the brutal sacrifice of the Johur whilst 
30,000 of the garrison survived, or even the ten thousand reckoned 
by Tod, denotes anything but the* spirit of heroes. Undoubted in- 
stances of the gallantry of llajpootres arc on record. But they seem 
at times to have despaired very early in the day. Certainly no army 
of undisciplined troops could have taken Chittore if manfully defended 
by ten thousand men. 
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Ohservaliom on the Geological features ^c, of the Country in the 

neighhourhood of Bunnoo and the Sanatorium of Shaikh Boodeen. 

— By C. P. Costello, Esq., Asst. Surgeon, Qth JPtmjah Infantry. 

Communicated by the Punjab Auxiliary Committee of the Asiatic Society. 

[Received 16th February, 1864.] 

The Bunnoo Valley is surrounded by hills on every side — on the 
north by the hills of the Caubul Kbeye Wuzeerees which are a conti- 
nuation of the Sooliinan range, on the south by the Batannee range : 
on the east by the Kliattuck hills ; and on the west by the Sooruuau 
range. I am not possessed of any geological information regarding 
the Caubul Kheye hills. The Bjitaimee hills strike off at an acute 
angle from the Soolirnari range on the west, proceed at first in a south- 
easterly direction until they reach Peyzoo ; and then run eastwards 
across the Murwut Valley ; and t(;rminate by sloping off towards the 
Indus at the junction of this river with the Koomra below Esau 
Kheyl. The portion of the range next to the Soulimau hills is called 
the Peyzoo lulls, which terminate at Peyzoo. The ne.xt portion is 
called Shaikh Boodecn, which is about G miles in length, and termi- 
nates in sand [sandstone P] hills (the highest of which is about 1200 
feet above the plain below,) which form the termination of the whole 
range. 

The Peyzoo hills are irregular, wavy, sand [.sandstone ?] hills with 
two passes through them — the first, next the ISooUman range, being 
called the Baenderra j the second the Peyzoo pass. 1 have not 
obtained any fossils from these hills. Each pass is intersected by 
numerous nullahs. 

Shaikh Boodeen is about 4,500 feet above the level of the .sea ; and 
the little hill station on its summit is the frontier Sanatorium. The 
general dip of the strata is towards the north, and their strike from east 
to west. The angle which the dip forms with the horizon is a good 
deal more than a right angle. The upper portion of the hills is com- 
posed chiefly of limestone, which very often is stained red and yellow 
by peroxide and bisulphuret [?] of Iron. Lower down the hill, there is 
more claystone mixed with blocks of limestone ; and at the foot of the 
hill, we meet with the low sand [sandstone ?] hills continued from the 
Peyzoo range. This lowermost portion of the hill, is in many places 
covered with the debris oH the higher parts, in the form of broken rocks 
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and lime mixed with sulphur [?] ; this is most remarkable on the Agsun* 
Kheyl side. The limestone above-mentioned affords very good (]uic]c 
lime for building ; and the stone itself is also very useful for th(5 
same purpose. The water found in springs at the foot of the hill 
has a strong chalybeate taste. Hitherto no springs of any consequence 
liave been discovered on the hill higher up ; but search is being 
made for them. The principal fossils (shells) found about the summit 
of the hill arc Bclemnites, Cardiums, Echini, and Pectens ; also 
Turrilites, one or two specimens being in Capt. Urmston’s collection 


which he has formed at Lahore. 

This portion of the hill would therefore seem to belong to tho 
“ Upper Chalk.” 

On the very lowermost portion of the southern face, I have found a 
few specimens of a Pecten resembling the Pecten Jacobceus. The next 
portion of this rangef is composed of sandstone hills, which are disposed 
in parallel ridges running from north to south. The highest ridge is 
about the centre of this portion of the range, tho ridges on each side 


sloping off, on one side, towards Shaikh Boodeon, and on the other to- 
wards the Indus. From these hills, 1 have obtained ])oriions of heads, 
teeth, tusks, vertebrfe, and limbs of Mammalian animals. Amongst 
these, I may mention the head and teeth of the Mammoth and other 
species of Elephant. 1 have forwarded a number of these to the 
Lahore Exhibition; and as they are afterwards to be made over to 


Captain Stubbs, Olfg. Sec., Punjaub Auxiliary Committee of tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1 don’t wish to make any special reference to 
any of them, until I know how far I have been correct in naming 
them. This terminal portion of the Batanncc hills would, (on account 
of tho occuiTence in thorn of fossil species of the Elephant seem to 
belong to the Tertiary formation. 

I don’t know anything alwuttho Khattuck hills. All I know of tho 
Sooliman hills, is that the Wuzeercs find quantities of lignite and 
pyrites in them. 

The Bunnoo Valley appears to be composed of modern alluvium. I 
have observed several vertical sections of the soil— some of them being 
from 20 to 40 feet in depth. In all cases, the sections have been 
formed of alternate layers of sand and conglomerate ; most of the stones 

♦ The northern side, 
t Batuunue. 
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in the conglomerate being rounded. In these layers species of Palu- 
dina, Planorbis, Liinnca, Ac. are found. The Kooruin river enters 
the valley at its northern extremity through the Caubul Kheyl Wu* 
zeeree hills ; the Gorabelah through the same hills, but more to the 
west. The latter unites with the former below Lukkic, and the 
Koorum thus enlarged, finally empties itself into the Indus below 
Esau Kheyl. It is not improbable, that the Bunnoo Valley was once 
a lake ; and that the two rivers were the feeders of this lake ; which 
probably, finally became emptied by the water gradually cutting its 
way tlirough the pass in the Khattuck hills, through which the 
Koorum now runs to join the Indus. Between the southern face of the 
sandstone hills, (to the east of Shaikh Boodeen),and the Indus is anothef 
range called the Betoto range ; and the intervening valley is called 
the Lagee Valley, at the mouth of which is the village of Punnialla, 
This Betote range appears to bo of the same composition as Shaikh 
Boodeen ; at its upper portion at all events. From this upi)er portion, 
good limestone is also procured, aiid fossils of the same kind as on the 
upper portions of Shaikh Boodeen arc I believe, Ibund on it. Prom the 
middle and lower portions the following fossil shells have been procured 
-—a good number by myself :—Inoceramufi sukatus, Lima ihnliiformisy 
Producta horrida^ Froducta mnireticiilaia^ Spinfer striata^ Quloeoh 
sa/ndalinay Uncites grgphis; and fossil Conih--Siiringopora rarnu- 
losa, and LUhodendrou irregulare* These fossils with some others, are 
among those which will be made over to Captain Stubbs, li, H. A. 


* The author is responsible for tlicse and other identifications.-~EDS. 
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Edctract from Report of the Operations of the Great Triyonometrieal 

Survey of India duriny the year 1862-63. — By Major J. T. 

Walkeb, E. E. Superintendent 0. T. Survey, 
iRcccived IQth Novmhert 1863.J 

In accordance witli the sanction of Government, I proceeded, 
in the autumn of 1862, with the officers and assistants marginally 
detailed,* to Vizagapatam to measure a Ease Line. Vi/a^nipatam is 
situated nearly on the same parallel of latitude as Eoinbay ; and is 
the point where the Bombay Longitudinal Series, when extended 
eastwards to the Madras Coast, will terminate. This series of tri- 
^ingles will form, with the Great Arc Meridional, the Calcutta Longi- 
tudinal, and the Coast Scries, a vast quadrilateral figure, (jircumscribing 
the Meridional Senes of triangles which are roijuired as a basis for 
the interior topographical details. Ease Lines had been measured 
several years’ ago, by Colonel Everest, at Beder, Seronj, and Calcutta, 
the 8. W., N. W., and N. E. angles of this quadrilateral. One 
more Base Line remained to be measured, which, for considerations of 
symmetry, it was desirable to place in the vicinity of Vizagapatam. 

Captain Basevi, the officer in charge of the Coast Series, being 
located at Vizagapatam, was directed to select the site. After several 
trials, owing to the difficulty of carrying a straight line, several miles 
in length, so as to avoid the numerous irrigation tanhs with which 
this district is studded, he eventually siiccceded in finding a suitable 
line, on the undulating plain between the Military stations of Vizaga- 
patam and Vizianagram, at a distance of about fifteen miles to the 
west of the port of Biinlipatam. The ground was chosen before the 
commencement of the rainy season of 1862, when trenches were dug 
to carry away the expected rain fall during the monsoon, and every 
precaution was taken to keep the line dry. But when Captain Basevi 
took the field early in October, ho found that the rains had been so 
heavy, that the surrounding tanks had been converted into lakes, and 
the line lay submerged under a sheet of water, in some parts as much 
as sixteen feet deep. By great exertions the water was drained off 
into adjoining ravines. A portion of the line was ready for measuring 
on my arrival in December, and the remainder had become fairly dried 
by the time it was reached, in the course of measurement. 

* Messrs. Hennossy, Taylor, Campbell, Wood, Burt and Mitchell, 
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The apparatus employed, consisted of a set of Compensating 
Bars and Microscopes, on the principle of those designed by Colonel 
Colby, for the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, which had been 
constructed under the superintendence of Colonel Everest, by whom 
they were brought out to India in 1832. This apparatus has been 
employed in measuring three Base Lines on the Great Arc, two at the 
north and south extremities of the Calcutta Meridional Series, and 
two at the extremities of the Indus Series. The length of these bases 
has, in each instance, been determined in terms of ten foot Standard 
Bar A, the unit of measure of the Iinlian Survey. 

At the time this Staiidard was con.structed, it was believed tliat 
the length of a well made iron bar, supported by rollers at its points* 
of least flexure, might bo considered invariable for any given tempera- 
ture. But, of recent ycfirs, there has been a growing tendency to 
doubt the invariabilicy wliich has hitherto been assumed. Series of 
comparisons made by the Ordnance Survey show there is much prf)ba- 
bility that the texture of an iron bar changes gradually in the course 
of years ; for the factors of expansion obtained from groups of com- 
parisons made at intervals a few years apart, differ from each other by 
larger quantities than are due to errors of observation. It is prefer- 
able, therefore, to employ several Standards, constructed of different 
metals, rather than to trust to the intcgi*ity of a singhi bar. 

To ascertain whether our Standard has altered in length, it 
would be necessary to remeasure the whole, or j)art, of one of the 
Base Lines which were fii-st measured after the arrival of the Bar 
from England. I wished to obtain .some liglit on this subject, by 
remeasuring certain short sections of the Calcutta Base Line, the 
extremities of which were originally indicated by permanent marks* 
But, on examining the positions of the section markstones, I found 
that, though concealed from view, there had been a regular thorough* 
fare over them, for many year.s, of carts and elephants, as well as foot 
passengers; consequently, they must, in all probability, have been 
disturbed, and they cannot be safely referred to, to decide so delicate 
a matter as the constancy of the Standard. 

Disappointed at being baffled in my efforts to investigate this 
matter by any simpler and shorter process than the remeasurement of 
a whole Base Lino, I determined to mark the intermediate section 
stations of the Vizagapatam Base as permanently as the extremities, 
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in order that any future enq\iiry regarding the length of the Standard, 
at the time of the measurement of this Base Line, may be conducted 
without greater labour tlian the measurement of a short section. 

It has been well said, by one of the greatest living authoi'ities 
on scientific matters, that “ the ends of a base line should be guarded 
with religious veneration.’* In this country they are liable to 1)0 
viewed with mingled cupidity and dread; the natives sometimes 
fancy that money is buried below, or they supcrstitloiisly fear that the 
Englishman’s mark will cast a spell over the surrounding district. In 
either CJise, the mark is liable to be destroyed, as has alriiady hai)])ened 
at the Seronj Base Line.* To ensure the protection of the ends of 
*thc Yizagapatam Base, I have had substantial domes of cut stone 
masonry built over them, without any openings, so that, Ixdbre the 
marks can be reached, the domes must be pulled down, which will be 
so laborious, that the Police should be able to hear of and arrest the 
perpetrators, before they have had time to haian the marks. 

Captain Basevi, and the Assistants of the Coast Series Party, 
shared in the measurement of the Base Line, which occupied about 
two months. The length of the line is six and a half miles. It was 
divided into three verificatory sections, which were 8ul)se(piently 
checked by two series of triangles, one on each Hank of flie base, to 
test the measure of each section against the others. These tests wore 
satisfactory ; for the extreme diiference between the measured length 
of the whole base, and its computed length by triangulation from 
either section, has been found to be one inch. The comparison of the 
measured length, with the computed value brought down by triangu- 
lation from the Calcutta Base Line, is singularly satisiacdory, for the 
error of the computed value is only a (piark^r of an inch, though the 
triangulation embraces a distance of four hundred and eighty miles, 


♦ On this Bubjeefc, tho followinK extract is taken from a hdder hy Colonel Sir 
George Ev^cst, k B., to tho Prosident and Council of tho Boyal Society, dated 

India have a habit. to lmmanl.eing^i„ tha|^^ 

of society, of attributing supematnral and miraculous powus to our instru 
menta, and the sites which have boon occupied by them. In ^“ath, r 

any other natural visibitions, they oltcn oUur up 1“. of 

object of their prayers bo not eonceded. they ^ 

destructiou and indignity towards them; nay, as 

nraoticabio, my station marks wore engraved on tho solid lock «i tin y 
havo been known to proceed in liodics, armed with heavy sledge lianimers, and 
bcut out every voetigo of the engraving ” 
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much of it passing over flat plains, which are covered with dense 
forest and jungle, and very difficult to work through. 

On the completion of the Base Line, Captain Branfill was deput- 
ed to connect it with the principal triangles of the Coast Series, 
and to execute the verifleatory triangulation between the sections. 
Meanwhile, Captain Basevi proceeded, by my instructions, to make a 
rcconnoisance of the neighbouring territories of the li-ajah of Jeyporo. 

It is a singular fact that, in the vicinity of the British sta- 
tions of Vizagapatam and Vizianagram, and within sixty miles of a 
coast whicli has been frequented by British traders for upwards of a 
century, there is an extensive tract of country, subject to a friendly 
Kajah, of which loss is known, than of districts occupied by hostile 
tribes, along the frontier of our recentl}!^ acquired Punjab Provinces. 
A glance at any map of the Madras Presidency reveals a gn'at blank 
in our geographical knowledge, in the tract of country which lies 
parallel to the coast, and North-East of the Godavery river. Its 
deadly reputation appears to have been a bar alike to tlitj explorations 
of the curious and scientific, and to the visits of sportsmen. No 
regular survey of it has ever been attempted ; tlie few placiis given in 
the map seem to have been obtained from native information, for 
they are gSnerally exceedingly erroneous. 

A rcconnoisance of this tract was required for our own opera- 
tions, in the extension of the Bombay Longitudinal Series to Vizaga- 
patam. As any reliable information regarding lands so little known 
might be expected to be of much value and general interest, I was 
much gi’atified wlien Captain Basevi volunteered to reconnoitre tin’s 
terra incognita; though, fit the same time, I could not but feel appre- 
hensive for his safety in a country so deadly, for his route would have 
to pass through dense jungle, in whicli it would be necessary lor him 
to preserve his reckoning by the troublesome process of traversing ; 
which, under such circumstances, is very laborious, and entails the 
necessity of performing the greater part of each day’s march on foot. 
The inevitable exposure to be thus undergone is very great, in a 
tropical climate, and when the district to be traversed is known to be 
exceedingly feverish and unhealthy, no small amount of courage is 
needed, to prompt a man to volunteer for such a task. 

Captain Basevi took with him one European Assistant, Mr, 
O’Neill, and a few natives. He, himself, fortunately escaped with a 
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slight attack of fever, but Mr. O’Xeill .sutf(?rcd severely, and has not 
yet recovered, and the natives of th(3 party were also, nion‘ or less, 
incapacitated by fever, so that Ijut for the assistance alfordcd l)y tlio 
Kajali of Jeypore, the operations would have Ix^en stoppcMi almost at 
their very coinmoncemcnt. The r(>sults are, a good ))relimiuaiy map 
of Jeypore, which has been forwarded to the Surveyor Oencral, to be 
lithographed and published ; a report by Cajitain Hasevi, giving details 
of his route, and a general description of tlu* country ; several valuable 
astronomical determinations of latitudes and longitudes, and baro- 
metrical determinations of heights ; also memoranda of various other 
routes, the details of which were obtained from native information. 
In consideration of the groat value of (Captain Basevi’s services, ho 
has been ])crmitted to proceed to Europe on lurlough for one year, 
during which his appointment will be kept oj)en for him. 

During the summer of 18()2, the Kield Season ol‘ the Kashmir 
Survey Party, the triangulation made great progress to the (‘ast of 
Leh, and stations were fixed on the Chine.se Prontier, from which a 
number of peaks iu Tartary were determined. Some of these were 
more than one hundred miles distant, and will materially aid in tho 
construction, from native information, of ma])s of distriets into which, 
the surveyors will prol)al)ly be unable to ])enetrato. Several of tho 
stations observed from were over 20,000 feet in bcight above the sea, 
and Mr. Johnson visited one peak of a heiglit of no loss than 21,072 
ft^et, but, owing to a very heavy fall of snow, was unable to observe 
from it. 

A great many points were fixed in tbe Pangkoug district. Tho 
whole of Astor was triangulated, aad several peaks were fixed to 
the north of Gilgit ; none of these were oi any great hoiglvt, tho 
highest being only a little over 19,000 feet. The natural difficulties 
of the country were at first much enhanced by bad weather, which 
came on with the heavy rains in the southern and outer Himalayan 
Ranges. Notwithstanding these circumstances the out-turn of work 
has been good, and the general progress very satisfactory, the total 
area of the triangulation being about 10,500 square miles, and of 
topography 10,400 square miles, on the scale ot four miles to the 
inch. 

The topographical operations made good progress, though not 
so great as would have been the case had all the assistants retained 

d J) 
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their health. Unfortunately two of them, on entering the higher 
ranges, broke down eornpletely, and a third had to leave otF work 
early in the season. The ground sketched was generally very elevated 
and barren, the Surveyor’s chief difficulties arising from the w^ant of 
provisions and firewood, and sometimes even of fresh water. The 
plane table sketches required for the map of Little Tibet have been 
completed, and lodged in the Ifead-Quarters Office at Debra. A 
glacier, about twenty miles in length, was discovered by Mr. Kyall at 
the head of the Nubra Valley. Some large glaciers were also found 
in the neighbourhood of the Nanga I’arlmt. 

I fully concur in the testimony whicli is borne by Captain Mont- 
gomerie, to the great zeal with which these arduous Survey opera- 
tions have been carried on by all the assistants under his onlers. 
The good fortune of success has hitherto attended all undertakings 
executed under the superintendence of this otti( er. 

There is much reason to expect that, if the snows are not un- 
usually heavy, and if most of the Surveyors keep in good health, the 
remainder of the country to be surveyed in and around Kashmir and 
Ladak, will be complete during the next field sesison. Captain 
Montgomerie has made every effort to persuade the Maharajah of 
Kashmir to allow one of our Surveyors to go to Gilgit, and has 
obtained a half promise to this effect. Possil)ly the fear of being 
called to account, should any harm Iiappen to a European in his terri- 
tories, causes the Maharajah to hesitate to sanction an undertaking 
which might be somewhat perilous. He informed Captain Mont- 
gomerie that, during the late winter, his troops in Gilgit had been 
sleeping ; no exactor information could be elicited than what is suggesU^d 
by this metaphor. If, as Captain Montgomerie thinks likely, the 
sleep was that which knows no waking, the Sikh ganison of the 
Maharajah must have been massacred by the hill tribes, in which case 
there is little hope of our Surveyors being soon able to penetrate into 
Gilgit. 

The Eastern Frontier Party, under the charge of Mr. C. Lane, 
Chief Civil Assistant, has been employed, throughout the Field Season, 
in Independent Tipperaln At the end of the preceding season this 
triangulation had reached a point to the South of Cherra Poonjee, on 
the confines of Tipperab, where the British Boundary retrogrades 
Westward to a considerable distance, so that the triangulation would 
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have had to make an extensive circuit, in its onward progiijss to 
Chittafifong, had the operations bcLMi rcipiinal to he kepi within the 
British Boundary. Fortunately, Mr, Buckland, tlie Commissioner ot 
Chittagoiii:,^, had suffieieiii inlliience with the Maharajali of Ti[)perah 
to induce him to consent to our operations being carried across his 
territory, on the direet line to Chittagong. 

Mr. Lane proeoeded, in tho first instance, to Agartolla, the 
chief town of Ti})perah, where the Maharajah resides ; and there he 
succeeded in securing the Criendsliip and good-will of the Brince and 
his (knirt to an extent to justify the expectation, whielr was snbse- 
cpiently realized, of obtaining their cordial assistance and eo-operation. 
Mr. Lane deserves much credit for the tact lie has displayed in culti- 
vating amicable relations with the barbarous races that irdiabit the 
hill country of 'rijiiierah, who have long been a terror to the industri- 
ous population of the plains within the British frontier. Mr. Lane 
lias sent a valuable report on the portion ol‘ Independent TipperaU 
traversed by himself and Assistants during the jiast Field Season, from, 
wliicb extracts will be given in an appeinlix to this lieport.* 


* The duty of selecting stations for tho Triangnlaticm dovolvcd on Mr. 
Eo.ssinii-odc, llian whom tiio parly could not liavo had a bolter pionocr. 'i'lio 
I'l.'l lowing siniplo nai'raiivc of hi.s opemtious is extracted from his letters : — 
“Wlicn the Kookies wore apprized of niy arrival at lioara, they naturally 
coticliidoa that 1 had c;oiuo to approhcml and punish tlicni lor the rohhcriOH and 
I,lu/V l„ul poriJOimUMl on onr fi-onl.icr. Tln^y linl tliomsulvcs in tho 
iiihirlcs, nnif lolt thoil- vilinges. W'ilh mnch porsunsion tho Biyah a pooplo 
linmnht 11, mn to inv cninp. Thoy wnlcIn-U nil my proocortinys, uml nskoil mo 

II . ) 011(1 of (iiicsMons. 1 nlwnya kocp ii man iioai- mo to intcrpivt, .-iikI 1 aiiswor 
ov.ry .piosti'n, tlmy put nio ; all »om„ aatialioil with my ana»-in-s, amj tho 
conti.hmoo I iilaco in thorn. Of ooiirso my niovoinonta aio s ow. hocanao iny 
work 1ms tho iri-oatest (liHimilt.ies to oonUmil with; tho inhabitants must bii 
(■onciliak-,1, tho sito to bo Hxo.1 „Iion must bo l,-u:c.l ami louml, iin.l o oaroil of 
|„„Klo. To fix 0,1 sites at all in this .loimo anci alnuist unniliab.tod ..rest, in 
whioh tho sun can seldom bo warn, is a feat, any man may bo inoiui oi, ospeci- 
ally whnu tho inhabitants tiy U) mislead. 1 hope to got on htstor, when I dieest 

III, , minds of these sava«os of .all suspicion an, a I day long cinnbmg oi- 
doscendiiig hills, or wading through water. -Wild elephants and baffaloos aro 
.mine, ons: and may be come ,,p,in snd.hn.ly, whe.i wmhng tlmiugh the water- 
conrses. Whonevor yen see a bamboo signal, avoid tho direct. oi. it pei. its to, 
boeanse an ...lerring m-row is placed tl.oro, witl, a bovv st.-ong enengh to give an 
elephant his death hlow. Tho Kookies think ol nothing but ea inpnd drink- 
ing Feeding them oeeasio.ially is a good phm, and they would beoome very 

mich attached to von, and follow you like di^s, and. no doubt piove faithlol 
and work weU, if well fed. Last year I had to deal ivitt, the Nagas and 
Kookies of eschar, as well as those on the Jlampoor frontier. They are the 
same filthy, naked savages as their brethian in Independent lipperatr I hey 
rr.v,nently enquired whether 1 knew of Oaplwn tiathno, who made the road 
from Caehar to Manipur, over tho hills, and tney said he was the best sal.ib 
they had ever met with, and gave them buHalws, cows, pigs, and goats to cat 
daily, and grog to drink, so that, even now, they think ot his .easts. 
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Tlie East Calcutta Longitudinal Scries Party was formed on 
the 1st Septemb3r, 18G2, and placed under the charge of Lieutenant 
Tlmillier. Tlie object of this Series is to become the basis for the 
surveys of the districts of Nuddeah, Jessore, and on, via Dacca, to 
the Eastern Frontier, along a parallel of latitude slightly North of 
Calcutta. The publication of the sheets of the Indian Atlas, which 
embrace these districts, has long been delayed for want of this tri- 
angulation. 

Tlie party proceeded from Debra Doon, by steamer and railway, 
to Calcutta, where they took the field in November, on the termina- 
tion of the rainy season. Operations were commenced at Chinsurah, 
on a side of the Calcutta Meridional Series. Much assistance was 
derived from a carefully executed Map, prc])ared in the Surveyor 
General’s office, by wliich Lieutenant Tlmillier was enabled to lay out 
his lines so as to pass through a minimum amount of property. In 
'working through forests and jungle, it is usual, in the first instance, 
to cut a narrow glade, in a j)erfectly straight line, through all inter- 
mediate obstacles, in the direction of the required station ; wlien this 

*‘I must notice one pcciilinrity among the Kookios. 'f'licy all asseniblo from 
adjoining villages of* the sanio tribe, and iKM-forni the work allotlrul to tlu'in, ;ukI 
share the hiro. If yon want twenty lueu from a village, and there fu() sixty in 
that village, all will come, whether you wish it or not. if they liavc to cut 
jungle, they will all <lo itj if they m-o to carry loads, they will divide the twenty 
loads into sixty, and each man will carry somethi)ig. fine man will never aet as 
a guide, or do any work singly; ho must have ii. compaTiion, and both mu.st bo 
paid. I have tried to break through tin's liabit, Imt have bt'eii told that, if all 
arc not allowed to work, tiny will not come at all. One might su])pose that 
sixty men -would fini.sh the work sooner ll.an twent y, but i hi.s i.s not the ease ; 
they eat tlireo times a day, will not liegri,, ^vork b’efoi-e nine, they work until 
twelve, and then walk off, witlumt a.'jKing (,v telling anybodv. Tluy remain 
away two hours, co<»king and eating, ami then return and work till an hour 
before 9un.sot During the working hours, .some are smoking, some making 
drinking mugs from the bamboo, and others amu.sing thomselvea ; half are thus 
occupied, wliile the romaindor arc working, and then they change about, and 
those who aro relieved .smoke, m.aking drinking mug.s, walking slieks, or other- 
wise amuse themselves. The Tl.aj.di’s agents havo no (•ontrol over them, and 
they do not alwuiys obey tlieir own Sirdai-s. 

“ A Kossyuh coolie is really worth four Kookics. Wlien a Kossyah carrie.s a 
light load, or i.s lazy, lie, is called a Kookio by his comjiariions, which annoys 
him so that ho will carry the lieaviest loail, or tuck up his sleeve.s, and Avoi k in 
right good earnost. I attribute the Rookie’s want of energy and inaliility to 
carry loads to the exco.ssivc use of spirits, wdiich are distilled in every hut,' and 
partaken freely by every member of the family. Tliero are many Cliicds among 
the Kookie.s in the Tipperah Raj. These arti all called Kajalia ; they have their 
Wuzeors, Nazirs, and Sirdars, and a mimbor of servants of both st^.ves. 'fho 
Rookies have no written language. The Itajulis never pay visits, even to the 
Maharajah, and their Wuzeers and Nazirs are sent to the Court only on very 
important occasions.” 
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trial line has been carried over a distance of eight to ten iniles, tho 
ground beyond is carefully reconnoitored for a suitable site, to which 
a line is cut from a convenient point in the trial line ; thus two sides 
and the incdiided angle of a triangle are given, with which data it is 
easy to ascertain the direct line between the two stations, which is 
then cleared to obtain mutual visibility. Owing, however, to the 
valuable nature of the property through which tho triangles were 
carried, it was necessary to run a traverse along oatdi line, with numer- 
ous intermediate bends, to avoid houses and orchards. In clearing 
the final line, great caution was requisite to prevent any tree IVom 
being cut down needlessly, a matter of some importance in Bengal, 
where every tree is more or less valuable, and has to be ])aid for. 
These circumstances greatly increased the laoour of the preliminary 
operations, and protracted them over a longer period than is usual. 

Further delay was caused in buildii\g the ])rincipal stations. These 
are usually, towers, with a central pillar, four feet in diameter, of 
burnt brick and lime masonry, burrounded by a platfoi-m of unlmrnt 
bri(?ks and mud, fourteen to sixteen feet square, the whole raised to a 
height of twenty to forty feet, according to the nature of tin* oh.staelos 
to be overlooked. 'I'his structure has been adojded oii aoeount of its 
cheapness, and the rapidity with which it can l)e consii'ueted ; it has 
hitherto been found to be well adapted for our requirement.'^. But it 
a})j)ears to hr. inapplicable for the rainy and moist cllmalo of l^kistern 
Bengal, where unburnt bricks rarely have an opportunity of drying 
suttieiently to be safely used, in raising a structure* of such necessarily 
large dimensions. At one of Lieutenant Tluiillier’s stations, in consc- 
queiiee of the employment of damp materials in the unhurnt brick 
work, and constant and lieavy falls of rain during the eonsti’MetioTi, 
the building gave way, under the weight of the instruments and 
observatory tent. Fortunately, tlie large Theodolite was |)aejved in 
its ease, and received no injury, hut the season was too far advanced 
for the tower to be rebuilt before the setting in of tlie monsoon, and 
as the mishap occurred in the first polygon of the principnl iriangula- 
tion, and there were no more towers ready in advance, the out- turn of 
work, as measured by the area triangulated, Is umisually small, though 
much valuable experience lias lieen gained, and tliero is every reason 
to hope that there will be a full out-turn of work next season. Tho 
design of the tower stations will liave to be altered to .suit the climate 
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of Eastern Bengal ; in lieu of the present solid mass of earthwork, it 
will be necessary to build a masonry wall around the central pillar, to 
support the observer’s platform. 

The Eahoon Meridional Series, under the superintendence of Mr. 
JI. Keelan, First Assistant Cr. T. Survey, was brought to a ter- 
mination during the last Field Season, by being extended southwards 
until it joined the Great Longitudinal Series of Triangles, connect- 
ing Calcutta and Karaclii. The meridional distance triangulated is 
sixty-nine miles, by thirteen principal triangles, arranged in ])oljgons, 
for mutual vcrilication, and covering an area of 1 ,603 square miles. 

This Series has taken six years to accomplish. It was commenced 
by Mr. Logan, late First Assistant G. T. Survey, but has been 
chiefly executed by Mr. Keelan. It is double ihrougliout, tin; triangles 
I)eing arranged in successive quadrilaterals and polygons of remarkable 
symmetry. Its meridional length is 457 miles ; the })rincipal and 
secondary triangles cover an area of 23,620 squan; miles. The 
computations and maps connected tlierewith will 1x5 completed l)y 
the 1st October, when the parky will l)c transicrnHl to the districts 
on the meridian of SI**, between Sumlnilpoor and tlie Fast Coiisi^. 
The total cost of tlie o[)erations, up to 1st October, will he about 
Ilupecs 2,01,609, which gives a rate of llupees 8-8-6, or about 17 
shillings per scjuarc mile. 

The Held operations of the Gurhagnrh Series, on tlie meridian 
of Umritsur, were broiight to a termination at the end of season 
186 J -62, when it formed a junction with the series of triangles on the 
eamo meridian which had been brought up by Captain Eivers as far 
as Ajmere, I’rom the Great Longitudinal Series. By the 1st October, 
18(>2, the recess computations and charts were completed, and the 
party was available for transfer elsewhere. This Series has taken five 
years to complete ; the greater portion has been executed by Mr. 
George Shelverton. Its meridional length is 557 miles; the area 
covered by the principal and secondary triangles, 19,096 square miles ; 
the cost, Bupees 1,08,212, which gives a rate of Rupees 5-10-8, or 
about 11 shillings })er square mile. 

The Sutlej Series follows the left bank of the Sutlej from its 
junction with tlie Indus, near Mithunkote, to a side of the Gurhagurh 
Scries near Ferozepoor, It was commenced towards the close of 
Field Season 18G0-CL by Lieutenant Herschel, and was completed 
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ast season by Mr. Shelvertoii. It is single througliout. The recess 
?omputation8 will be completed by Ist October, when the party will 
>e transferred to the meridian of 80°, to exeente the rerpiircd triangvi- 
ation between Jubbulpore and Madrjis. During the ])ast Field Season 
the triangulation extended over a distance of 112 miles, covering an area 
of 1,866 scpiare miles. A very creditable amount «)f .secondary tri- 
angulation was also exetaited. The total eo.st of the Series, up to 1st 
October, the date of its com|)letion, will l e about Ku[)ees 80,748 ; 
the total area covered bv the trangulation is S,l t2 s(piare miles, thus 
giving a rate of Rupees 9-14-8, or nearly 20 shillings per mile. 

Tdie Bombay Party, under the superintendence of Captain llaig, 
Royal (Bombay) Fngineers, havitig coinpletcid the trianguhition 
in Northern Bombay, vs as de|)utcd to exejaite a sorites of triangles to 
the south of the ])arallel of Bom))ay, on the meridian of Mangalore. 
While the preliminary operations and selection ol* stations were pro- 
(‘oeding, Captain Haig marched to tlic origin of the Oombay Longi- 
tudinal Series, with a view to making this Series douldi; throughout, 
by adding flank stations, so as to form polygons in ])arts where tliero 
were only single triangles. On reaching tlie ground, it was found that 
the ends of the Beder Base Line were, fortunately^ in good preservation. 
Three of the advam'cd stations had, however, beam completely destroy- 
ed. Captain Haig judiciously determined to triangulate the Series 
anew, as lar west as the Mangalore meridian. The revision having 
been executed with a much superior instrument to that em})loyed in 
the original triangulation, the value of this portion of the Bombay 
Longitudinal Series is very greatly eiibauccd. 

Having completed this revision, Captain Haig vvas proceeding 
with the principal triangulatiou on the meridian of jMangaloro, wlien 
an untoward accident brought his operations to an abru[>t termination. 
The large Theodolite was set up for ob.servation on the tower station 
of Palwan, when, without any previous w^arning, the tower gave way 
on one side, causing the fall of the instrument and observatory tent, 
whereby the instrument was so seriously injured that it is incapable 
of being again used, until it has been repaired by the makers in 
England. Fortunately, the horizontal circle, the most valuable portion, 
appears to have escaped injury, but the vertical circle was destroyed, 
and the injuries are such tliat the instrument cannot be repaired in 
tliis country. Captain Haig convened a Court of Encpiiry to report 
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on the circumstances ; the proceedings of the Court have already been 
submitted to Government. The Coui*t came to the opinion, in which 
I entirely concur, that the fall of the tower was occasioned by the 
sudden and unexpected sinking of the ground below, and that no 
blame is attributable to Captain Haig, or any other person, for the 
misliap. 

Captain Haig had already turned out a very excellent season’s 
work, comprising thirty-two principal triangles, covering an area of 
6,625 square miles, and extending over a length of 260 miles, whereof 
66 appertain to the Mangalore meridian, and 194 to the parallel of 
Bombay. 

The Spirit-Levelling Operations were carried on by Mr. Don- 
nelly, Civil Second Assistant, under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
Thuiilier. The party accompanied me to Calcutta, to receive the 
necessary instructions regarding the programme of the season’s oper- 
ations, which could not be decided on until 1 had obtained reliable in- 
formation regarding the Railway levels between Calcutta and Agra. I 
had hoped to be able to incorporate these into our work, so as to avoid 
the labour and expense of carrying a line of levels all that distance. 
During the previous Field Season, a connection had been made, at Agra, 
with the Railway levels brought up from Calcutta, and the Trigono- 
metrical Survey levels, bi-ought up from the mean sea level at Karachi. 
The two sets results ditfered by about twenty-four feet, and it was 
hoped that all difference would disappear, on connecting the Railway 
datum, the site of Howrah Dock, with the mean sea level of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

That level had already been closely ascertained, by a Series of 
Tidal Observations taken at Kydd’s Dock, and subsequently verified 
by others taken at Kejiri, from the description of which (vide foot- 
notes, next page,) it is evident that the mean sea level of the Bay of 
Bengal may be considered to bo known to within a few inches of the 
truth. On connecting the Railway levels with Kydd’s Dock, it was 
found that there still remained a difference of about twelve feet between 
the Railway and the Survey height of Agra. On discussing this subject 
with the Chief Engineer of the Railway, I ascertained that there were 
several breaks in the Railway levels, that, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of other work, there had been no opportunity of preparing a 
correct and true section of the whole line, and that it was contemplat- 
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ed to re-levol the line, as soon as the Engineers had leisure to do so. 
I decided, therefore, on deputing the Levelling Party to re-level the 
line of the llailway, and connect all the Trigonometrical Stations 
within reach thereof. 

Mr. Donnelly made good progi-ess, and accomplished two hundred 
and forty-two miles of first-class levelling,* forty-one of which had to 

* With an Assistant levelling the line, inclopendently, behind him, station by 
station, after the method described in the published volume of Tables of 
Heights. 

The following description of the connection of Kydd’s Dock with the moan 
sea level of the Bay of Bengal is taken from a Jloport, datod Isb Kovomber, 1864, 
on the Calcutta Meridional Scries, by Colonel Waugh, Surveyor-General, and 
Superintendent G-. T. S. : — 

“ A Register of the Tides in the River Hoogly is regulai-ly kept at Kydd’s 
Dockyard, near Calcutta, the height of each snccessivo tide being referred to a 
fixed datum lino or zero, which is the bottom or sill stone of the dock, and 
therefore, an object of invariable character, 

“ A transcript of the Register of the Tides for two years viz., — from May, 
1846, to April, 1848, liaviog been obtained from the Marine Department, a 
Monthly Abstract of Mean Tides was deduced therefrom. 

“ The waters of the ocean would maintain a constant level if undisturbed 
by the action of the Snn and Moon. La Place has demonstrated that this level 
is a moan between the highest and lowest state to which the surface of tho 
ocean is reduced by the attraction of those bodies. This mathematical truth is 
corroborated by observations made on open coasts, from wliich it results that 
tho mean of high and low water for two consecutive tides represents, very 
nearly, the level of tho sea, and that Uie average for a lunation is constant 
within a very small quantity , — Vide Professor Wheweli’s Report, 7 vol., 
British Association’s Report 

“An o.xamiuation of the Absti’oct of Monthly Mean Tides will, however, 
show that considerable irregularity exists in the River Hoogly, the monthly 
moans differing as much as six and a-half feet. Now, if tho annual average Ibo 
uousidored as tho true level of the sea, it would follow that for some months, 
ct^nseciitivcly, the mean height of tho River is two and a-half feot below tho 
sea level, a conclusion which is altogether inadmissible. 

“ Tho lowest monthly moan tide occurs about February and March, when tho 
fresh water in tho river is lowest, and strong Southerly winds do not prevail. 
The moan tide rises gradually, as tho river rises during tho South Monsoon 
until it attains its maximum in September or October, at which time tho 
monthly mean exceeds that of February by no less tlian six feet, Tliis rise is, 
obviously, the effect of aooumulation, produced by inundation in tho valley of 
tho Ganges, and tho force of tho South-West wind, which dams up tho fr^es 
in tlio long and narrow channel of the river. 

“ It has been remarked by Colonel Cheape, Chief Engineer, in his Memoirs, 
dated April, 1826, that the surface of the Salt Water Lake, wherein tho rise of 
the tide is almost imperceptible, would, on account of its wide expanse, repre- 
sent very accurately the level of the sea with which it communicates. He also 
observes that Captain Taylor's levels indicate that the surface of the lake in 
the diy season, is 2^, it'dins, below tho mean state of the river. This result 
corresponds vonr nearly with the mean tide of tho river itself, which in 
February is 2/. otrw. below the level of the annual mean. 

“ Colonel Cheape further states that the periodic rise of the surface of tho 
lake in wot season is ten inches. Now, the contemporaneous rise in the 
mean of tho river has been shown to be six feet, and as tho cause of these 
clcvatioiui is precisely tho same, though the effects are iu the ratio of seveu to 
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be re-levelled, on account of large discrepancies which were found in 
the Bailway levels. The operations had reached the vicinity of Bha^ 


one, the greater rise in the river can clearly be attributed only to the narrow- 
ness of its channel compared with the bay ; it is probable that a considerable 
portion of the rise of ten inches in the surface of the lake is also due to ac- 
cumulation } so that, although a rise may be supposed to take place in the level 
of the sea at the head of the bay, during the continued pressure of the S. W. 
IMonsoon, still, that elevation must be much less than what takes place in the 
lake, where the effect of this rise is increased by the narrowness of the channel, 
and the influx of fresh water during the inundation. 

It has been shown that if the annual average of mean water bo taken as the 
sea level, it would lead to the iuadmissible conclusion that, in the dry season, 
the average level of the river at Calcutta is twenty-nine inches below the sea, 
with which it freely communicates. It has also been shewn that the surface of 
the Great Salt Water Lake, in the dry season, is on a level, or nearly so, with 
the mean tide of the river at the same time. It is likewise manifest that the 


periodic rise of mean tide during the monsoon, to the extent of six foot in the 
river and ten inches in the lake is occasioned by local causes, independent 
altogether of the true level of the sea, which is a constant level, and those 
causes, it appears, operating in narrow channels, are capable of producing exag- 
gerated results in the proportion of seven to one, showing clearly the fact of 
accumulation. Hence the conclusion is inevitable, tliat the lowest monthly mean 
tide of the river, observed in February and March, represents the ueart>st 
approximation to the actual sea level, and that the rise of mean tide at Calcutta 
daring other months, may fairly be asciibed to disturbing causes of an inland 
character, altogether independent of the true and constant level of the ocean. 
The variable character of the disturbing causes is shewn by the fact that the 
monthly means of corre8{X)uding months for the two years differ considerably, 
except in the months of February and March, the monthly moan tides of which 
are veiy accordant. 

“ Proceeding upon this principle, I liave used the following observations to 
refer the datum line in Kydd’s Dock to the sea level : — 

** Mean Tide February, 184i7, above datum, as measured on Guage, ... 8' 11 feet. 

• ,,, 8 45 

... 8-48 „ 
8’60 ,, 
... 8-28 „ 
... 8*62 „ 


„ February, 1848, 

„ March, „ 

„ February, 1850, 

„ March, „ , 


February, 1861, 


7-94 


March, 


8*36 


Mean, ... 8*343 feet. 

Correction for Error of Graduation on Guage by Mr. Bedford’s 

Measurements, ... ... ... ... ... 0*233 feet* 

*' By Tides measured at Calcutta in February and March, Mean Sea 

Level above datum, ... ... ... ... 8*676 feet, 

** Again, in the years 1850 and 1861, Mr. Bedford, the Marine Surveyor, took 
a series of tidal observations at Kejiii, and conneoting this point by a series of 
levels with Kydd’s Dock, found that the datum line at the latter point is 9*07 
feet below the sea level. Mr. Bedford’s observations from which this result is 
derived, are as follows : — 

feet, inches* 

Mean Height of Sea Level above the datum line at Kejiri^ 8 9*75 

Datum Line at Keijiri above that of Kydd’a Guage, 0 2*88 

** Sea Level above the datum line of Eydd’s Guage, 9^ 0*68 

« Which reduced to deoimalB of a foot beoomesi, ... ... ... 8’063u 
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gulpore, when Mr. Donnelly was compeUed, by severe illness, to close 
work. 

Mean LeveU of the Biver'e mouth at Kejiri, at Neap Tildes, for the 


Months. ] 

Highest 
jow Water. 

Lowest 

High Water. 

I860. 

( 

Feet. 

Ins. 

Feet. 

Ins, U 

6 

0 

11 

9 

January, | 

4 

0 

11 

9 

A 

5 

6 

11 

0 

February, | 

4 

9 

11 

6 

C 

6 

0 

11 

0 

March, } 

4 

9 

12 

0 

( 

6 

9 

11 

0 

April, 1 

4 

9 

12 

6 

C 

6 

9 

J2 

0 

May, 1 

5 

3 

13 

0 

( 

6 

6 

13 

3 

June, 7 

6 

0 

14 

9 

( 

7 

0 

12 

3 

November, 7 

4 

9 

13 

0 

V. 

C 

5 

9 

11 

9 

December, | 

4 

6 

12 

3 

1851. 

( 



11 

9 

4 

6 

January, | 

4 

3 

11 

0 

( 

4 

3 

11 

3 

February, 

5 

0 

10 

3 

( 

4 

9 

n 

0 


6 

3 

11 

9 

( 

6 

3 

12 

9 

April, 1 

7 

0 

10 

6 

( 

6 

6 

12 

9 

May, ^ 

7 

0 

12 

6 

( 

6 

0 

14 

6 



9 

13 

d 


Mean. 


8 

7 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

10 

9 
8 
8 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 
9 
9 

8 
9 
9 

10 

10 


Ins. 

4i 

10k 

3 

H 

0 

4i 

lOi 

7i 

4i 

U 

lOi 

4i 

74 

lot 

9 

44 

J4 

74 

9 

74 

104 

0 

0 

9 

14 

9 

3 

0 


During the year under review, i was caneu .w ^ 

availaWe date of levels, exiting in the Public Works, Bailway, and 
«^ioh Offers 
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Survey Offices, all over India, in order to reduce them to a common 
datum. As a first step towards this desirable measure, I have pub- 
lished a volume of Tables of Levels, based on the Spirit-Levelling 
Operations of this Survey, and reduced to the mean sea level of 
Karachi Harbour, as their dafcum. Additional volumes will bo pub- 
lished as soon as possible. They will enable officers of the Public 
Works and Railway Departments to reduce their levels to the mean 
sea, by connecting them with the nearest Bench Mark, or Station, of 
the Trigonometrical Survey. In most instances, however, the business 
of connecting will prolvably devolve on the Survey Department. At 
present, we have only one Levelling Party, which is employed in 
Bengal ; I therefore submitted a project for the formation of other 
parties to carry on operations, simultaneously, in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, as the only means of speedily accomplishing an 
operation, of which the practical value will be greatly enhanced by 
early completion. Unfortunately, financial rejisons have interfered to 
prevent this proposal from being sanctioned. 

1 now proceed to report on the Astronomical Observations for the 
detomination of the Latitude and Longitude of the Andaman Islands, 
which were instituted on a representation by the Superintendent of 
Port Blair, that the erroneous positions assigned to sonie of these 
Islands, in the published Charts, endangered the safety of ships sailing 
between Calcutta and Singapore. Under the orders of Government, in 
the Home Department, the Surveyor General liad deputed a Surveyor, 
Mr. Nicolson, to conduct the necessary observations, the superinten- 
dence of which was subsequently transferred to the Trigonometrical 
branch of the Survey. 

Mr. Nicolson started from Calcutta early in December, 1861, to 
reconnoitre the Coco and Andaman Islands. He found that, in order 
to take a complete Series of Astronomical Observations at the Great 
Coco, it would l»e necessary to have a steamer placed at his disposal 
for some weeks, to keep up his communication with Port Blair, and 
bring the necessary supplies for his party. 

About this time, a communication was received from the Bombay 
Government, representing that there was as much doubt about the 
accuracy of the position of Port Blair, as of that of the Coco Islands. 
Under these circumstances, it seemed advisable that Mr. Nicolson 
should begin operations by 6xing Port Blair, in order that the proposed 
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operations might be commenced at the place where the greatest faci- 
lities for their execution existed. 

The inaccciracy of the present Charts of the islands lying between 
Sumatra and Burma being admitted on all sides, it appeared necessary, 
in the absence of any regular survey of those islands, to fix, by astro- 
nomical observations, the positions of Acheen Head, Port Blair, the 
Great Coco, or the Preparis Island, and an island in each of the other 
groups, intermediate between Acheen Head and Cape Negrais, It is 
believed that the relative positions of the mutually visible islands of 
each group are already correctly shown on the Charts ; consequently, 
by determining the absolute position of a point in each group, it would 
be possible to rectify the existing Charts, without making a general 
re-survey. 

Mr. Nicolson, having completed his reconnoissance, returned to 
Calcutta in February, 1862, by which time one of the large 3-foot 
astronomical circles of the Trigonometrical Survey had been got ready, 
and a portable observatory, with rotating dome, constructed for the 
observations. There was no good astronomical telescope available in 
the stores of the Mathematical Instrument Department ; consecpiently, 
Mr, Nicolson was directed to take all his observations, whether of 
occultations, eclipses, or moon culminations, with the telescope of the 
astronomical circle, which he could point to any part of the sky, 
through the aperture in the rotating dome of the observatory. Owing, 
however, to the small number of occultations and culminations which 
occur monthly, and the risk of losing some of them in cloudy weather, 
Mr. Nicolson w'as directed to base his observations for Longitude 
chiefly on the measurement of lunar zenith distances, for which the 
astronomical circle is well adapted. He was supplied with an astro- 
nomical clock, and all other necessary instruments, from the Calcutta 
Observatory. 

In May, 1862, Mr. Nicolson had set up his observatory at Port 
Blair, and was ready to commence observations. Unfortunately, the 
season of fine weather had then nearly terminated ; the Monsoon set 
in with unusual severity, nights favourable for observing were few and 
far between, and, consequently, several months elapsed before the whole 
of the necessary observations for Latitude and Longitude were complet- 
ed. The work was further impeded by the delays attendant on postal 
communication between Calcutta and Port Blair, making it very 
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difficult for me to exercise that degree of supervision over the oper- 
ations, which their delicate and difficult nature required. 

By the end of 1862, Mr. Nicolson reported that he had taken a 
sufficient number of observations to fix the position of Port Blair ; he, 
therefore, applied for a vessel to be placed at his disposal to enable him 
to proceed to fix the positions of the Great Coco, and other islands. 
Owing to postal and other delays, it was not until the end of February, 
1863, on my return from Vizagapatam, that I learnt from the Marine 
Department that no vessel was available, nor could one be got ready 
before the fine weather season would have terminated. 

From the same communication I also learnt that the Secretary of 
State for India had ordered a complete Maritime Survey of the 
Andaman Islands to be executed. Being then in Calcutta, I went to 
Captain Rennie, the Secretary to Government of India, Marine Depart- 
ment, and was informed that, under instructions from the Admiralty 
Hydrographer, it had been determined to find the diff(}rence.s of 
Longitude between the various groups of islands, chronometrically, 
by a battery of thirteen or fourteen chronometers. 

The circumstances under which it was originally proposed to fix a 
series of positions by astronomical observations had thus entirely 
altered. The complete Maritime Survey, which has been ordered by 
the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India, renders further 
astronomical observations unnecessary. The determinations of differ- 
ences of Longitude, which are the only really difficult portion of the 
work, can be done chronometrically by the Marine Surveyors, with 
much greater rapidity and economy, and, probably, even with greater 
accuracy, than by the best astronomical observations for absolute 
Longitude. 

Consequently, in March last I desired Mr. Nicolson to restrict his 
operations to taking as many more observations for the determination 
of the Longitude of Port Blair as could be obtained before the setting 
in of the monsoon, and then to return to Calcutta. He reached the 
Presidency in June, and has ever since been employed in reducing his 
observations. They consist of 32 lunar culminations, 136 lunar zenith 
distances, J30 transits of clock stars, and 162 meridional zenith 
distances of stars for Latitude, observed up to the 12th March, when 
the astronomical clock met with an accident, and Mr. Nicolson was 
afterwards obliged ^ employ a chronometer. His subsequent observ- 
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ations are, consequently, not as valuable as the earlier ones; they 
consist of 9 culminations, 64 lunar zenith distances, and 36 clock 
stars. The whole of the Latitude observations have been reduced, 
and found exceedingly satisfactory. There has not yet been leisure 
to reduce more than a few of the observations for Longitude, but the 
results obtained hitherto are satisfactory. The final resulting Longi- 
tude will be communicated for publication in the Calcutta Gazette 
as soon as ascertained. It should serve as an excellent datum for the 
proposed Maritime Surveys, and save the expense of a series of voyages 
between Madras and Port Blair, which would otherwise have to be 
incurred to obtain a good chronometric determination of the Longitude 
of Port Blair. 

[A tabular abstract statement of the field-work executed by each 
party during the official year 1862-3 is given on the next page.] 

The Computing Officer has been employed in a variety of prelimi- 
nary operations, which are necessary to form the basis of a general 
reduction of the whole of the principal triangiilation of this Survey, 
which will shortly become necessary, now that almost the whole of 
the triangulation of the tracts of country comprised in the great 
quadrilateral figure connecting Calcutta, Karachi, Attok, and Purnea, 
is completed. Though the triangulation has been executed with the 
very best instruments, and though the system of observation which 
was introduced into this Department by Colonel Everest, is more 
rigorous and accurate than that of any European Survey, it is evident 
that, in consequence of the vast length of each Series, and the 
imperfections which necessarily attend whatever is the work of human 
hands, each Series generates a certain amount of error, which becomes 
apparent as linear error, on the termination of the Series on a 
measured base line, while on the close of a circuit formed by two 
Meridional Series, and the portions of the connecting Longitudinal 
Series at their extremities, it produces errors of Latitude, Longitude, 
and Azimuth. The dispersion of these errors in such a manner as to 
obtain the most probable results of the whole, giving its due weight to 
each fact of observation, and taking into consideration the bearing of 
every such fact on all the rest, is a matter of great intricacy and difficulty, 
on which it will be necessary for me to consult with the ablest 
mathematicians of the present day in Europe, before deciding on the 
system to be finally adopted. Meanwhile, the necessary preliminaries 
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for the eventual calculations are being carefully elaborated by Lieute- 
nant Herschel, to whom I am indebted for numerous very valuable 
suggestions, and for co-operation as cordial as it has been unintermit- 
tent. 

While the practical operations of this department may bo confidently 
pronounced to' bo of a superior order to similar operations in any 
other part cf the globe, it must, on the other hand, be admitted, that 
the theoretical applications, for the reduction of the triangulation, 
have not kept pace with recent improvements in geodetical science, 
which have been introduced into some European Surveys. The method 
which has hitherto been employed for reducing the observed angles, 
so as to satisfy all the equations of condition of each figure, though 
a great improvement on any previous method, has had, in its turn, to 
give way to the subsequently discovered method of minimum squares. 
The algebraical solution of the equations necessary to satisfy the 
condition that the sum of the squares of the errors shall be a minimum, 
is by no means difficult, but hitherto there has been no practical 
adaptation of it in this Survey, cliiefly owing to the pressure of other 
and more urgent business, on those alone capable of dealing with the 
subject. Much progress has, however, been recently made in this direc- 
tion, and I am indebted to Lieutenant Herschel for devising methods 
of calculation, which will enable the reduction of our figures to bo 
elfocted, according to the new and rigorous system, by native com- 
puters possessing little more than a knowledge of arithmetic, with 
even greater facility than the less refined methods of reduction, which 
have hitherto been employed. 

The drawing office has been chiefly employed in compiling maps 
of the dominions subject to the Maharajah of Kashmir, from tho 
plane table sheets sent in by Captain Montgomerie. A new Chart of 
the Triangulation of this Survey, up to date, has also been prepared, 
and a Chart to illustrate the volume of Tables of Heights recently pub- 
lished ; both these Charts were lithographed in the office of the 
Surveyor General, Calcutta. Nine original preliminary Charts of tho 
triangulation, in various parts of India, have been prepared, in dupli- 
cate, for the use of the Surveyor General’s Office, and the Geographer 
to the Right Hon. the Secretwy of State for India. The Photographic 
apparatus is also being usefully employed in copying and reducing 
maps, and in furnishing preliminai^ copies for current use, until tho 
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onginalB are engraved and published. Owing, however, to the small 
establishments at my disposal, the photography is necessarily restricted 
to the short period of the recess of the Kashmir Party, thre^ to four 
months, when the services of our best photographer, Captain Melville, 
are available for their management. 

In the Instrumental Department, great advantages may bo expected 
by the appointment recently made by the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for India, of an officer. Colonel Strange, to superintend the 
construction of the new great Theodolite, and various astronomical 
instruments, which arc being prepared in England for this department. 
When they arc received in India, we shall be in a position to undertake 
the necessary operations for ascertaining our Longitudes, in connection 
with the Observatory at Greenwich, by means ot the Electric lele- 
graph, which is now brought across from the Mediterranean to India. 


On the Antiquities of Guzerai. — By Captain H. Mackekzib. 

(CommmicoXeil hj the Punjab Auxiliary Committee of the Asiatic Society.) 

^Received IGth February ^ 1864).] 

Guzerat City and There are few antiquities in this district 

and of these few, little is known. Guzerat itself is considered to be of 
great antiquity; a town had existed here in former ages. I have 
not heard of any antique coins having been found in Guzerat itself 
by which any perfectly trustworthy dates might be fixed, but there 
seems no reason to doubt that it was a place of some importance 
prior to Greek invasion. A Hindoo Raja named Raja Buchanpal, a 
Soorujbunsee, who emigrated from the lower Gangetic Doab to the 
Punjab, is said to have first built a city here, and called it Coda- 
miggree, the Everlasting or Sweet Smelling City. It is not known 
when this city ceased to exist, but it is recorded that in Surabut 175 
or 1740 years ago, Ranee Guzran, wife of Raja Budr Sain, (son of 
Raja Risaloo of Sealkote) rebuilt the city, and called it Guzran Nug- 
gree. This too passed away. In Sumbut 1350, Sultan Mahmud 
Guzniwalla laid it waste, and it seems to have remained so until 285 
years afterwards, when the Emperor Akbur Shah chose the ancient 
mound as the into for a stronghold. 
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The year 996 Hijree, A. D. 1680, is fixed upon as the date of its 
erection. It seems not improbable that the Emperor Shere Shah may 
have had a hand in it at an early period ; for, after building the fortress 
of Rhotas, he is reported to have taken much pains to settle this part 
of the country, so long disturbed by the contumacy of the Glmkkors. 
In those days there was no stronghold in the Ghuj Doab to mark the 
Imperial power, and it was the high road between Dehli and Cabul, 
Thus the position as well as the features of the locality were favourable. 
The Emperor therefore decided to build a fortress on the present site of 
Guzerat. The story goes on to say that according to the old Asiatic 
principle “ Miiiuh az Sirkar^' “ Arud az Bazar the Emperor proposed 
that the inhabitants of the country should bear half the expense. 
But the Jats, in whose section of the Doab it was situated, objected, and 
the Emperor was obliged to turn for assistance to the Goojurs who 
inhabited the neighbouring country to the west. The sum required 
was one lakh and a quarter, but the idea of having a Goojur Fort in 
the country of the Jats was so tempting, that the Goojm’s agreed to 
raise the money. Futty Mahomed Chondra of Varaiclian walla, a 
village near Dingah, took the lead in the matter, but the cash was 
advanced by Adum, a wealthy Goojur of Dingah. This man, however, 
was so unlettered that he could only give the cash by measure, and he 
accordingly meted it out in a Tossa measure. His descendants are 
known to this day, as the Tossa division of Goojurs and the names of 
the villages they own and inhabit, all have the prefix of Tossa, thus 
Tossa Oosman, Tossa Adum, &c. &c. 

The fort was thus built with the assistance of the Goojurs and 
called conjointly after them and the Emperor “ Goojerat Akberabad.” 
This so vexed the Jats that they soon after sent a deputation to the 
Emperor at Dehli, and tried to induce him to change the name. But 
the Emperor refused to do so, and only consented to mark off their 
country as a separate Turuf with any name the J ats might choose to 
give it. They chose the name of Herat, from the Persian province of 
that name being their real or supposed place of origin. The upper 
part of the Doab was therefore henceforth divided into the two Turufs ; 
Herat of the Jats and Goojerat of the Goojurs, either of which 
will be found specified in almost all old documents concerning lands 
and the rights thereto. 
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The fort of those days is now hardly traceable, for it was renewed on 
a large scale in the early days of Sikh rule, by Sirdar Goojur "Singh, 
The usual Imperial adjuncts, however, of a Baolee, Musjid and Hum- 
maam, or at least the first and last, still exist and are in use at the 
present time. The fort is now much hemmed in by houses and streets. 
Its walls are 20 to 35 feet in height j it has only two entrances, 
and would still prove a considerable defence against an unscientific 
enemy. 

The place grew in importance as time went on, but chiefly during 
the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan. It then happened that a Pir 
of great virtue and sanctity, named Shah Bowla, took up his residence 
here. As the offerings made to him were large, so was his expendi- 
ture lavish, and a good deal was laid out on the improvement of the 
town and suburbs. There are yet to be seen the remains of a via- 
duct built of brick arches, and which seem to have extended from the 
north to the north east of the city, but whose use is not very 
apparent. 

Hailan , — There are some extensive, and as reputed, very old ruins 
at Hailan, but nothing is known to determine their former history with 
any exactness. Some coins have been picked up among the ruins 
bearing the date of the 8th century Hijroo, but nothing earlier than 
the Mahomodan times has been discovered. There is a large tomb 
still in very good order. Slabs are let into the walls bearing inscrip- 
tions. It appears to be the Tomb of Mirza Shaik Ullee Beg, an 
Ameer of the Emperor Akbur, who was killed in an encounter with the 
Ghukkurs ; it is dated 999 Hijree. He founded a village close to 
Hailan, still called after him, Shaikh Ulleepoor, and possessed by his 
Mogul descendants. 

Fatu Kothee . — This is a very old ruin situated on the banks of 
the Jaba Nullah, at the foot of the Pubbee in Zail Kurriahe, The 
natives can give no information of its origin or use. It is of 
no great extent, but is reputed to be part of an old, perhaps 
buried city ; the bricks are of a large model, one foot square and three 
inches thick, such as are never found in buildings posterior to Maho- 
medan rule, and very finely burnt ; unfortunately no researches hitherto 
have succeeded in finding inscriptions of any kind. The bricks have 
often a mark in them as if described with the finger round the thumb 
9 » a pivot, 
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Jtussool . — ^Bussool presents some vestiges of antiquity. An old 
mosque here contained an inscription commemorating its erection. 
The date was read as 1000 Hijree or thereabouts. It was placed in 
the Crystal Palace by Mr. Edward Clive Bayley. 

Islamqhw . — Islamghur is on a very high and imposing mound, 
which must be very ancient. It is said to have been the head quar- 
ters of the large chourassee of villages belonging to the Vfiraich Jats ; 
in later times it was converted into a stronghold. The chief Chowdrees 
of the Vsiraiches have their residence and possessions in Jelalpoor to 
which Islamghur is close, but the latter is situated within the limits 
of the adjacent village of Koolachour. 

Moong . — Moong is a very old place, it is very prolific in coins of 
later Indo-Greek kings, Azas, and the great (nameless) saviour king 
of kings, particularly small copper coins. 

Khatcaspore Serai . — The route to Cabul through the district has 
still the remains of the Serais and Baolees erected by the Mahomedan 
Emperors. The Serai at Khawaspoor was built by Suku Khawas 
Khan in the year 952 Hijree. Khawas Khan was a man of power 
in the service of the Emperom Shere Shah and his son Selim Shah. 
His mother was a slave girl in the former Emperor’s seraglio, and he 
himself was married by the Emperor to the daughter of a Ghukkur 
chief, and deputed to govern this part of the empire. He immorta- 
lized his later master by converting the Bhutiaras of the Serai, and 
dubbing them Suleein Shahees or Islamshahees, which appellation the 
Maachus of the village and its neighbourhood give to their caste to 
the present day. 

At Kharian there are two very large Baolees. Both are said to 
have been built at the same time, and tlieir very different appearances 
now, are accounted for by the western one having been very thorough- 
ly repaired by Sirdar Lena Singh. The eastern Baolee is in its original 
state, built of stones now very much worn ; over the top of the steps is 
a massive dome with an inscription. It ^mply records the completion 
of the work in the month of Ramzan 1013 Hijree, in the reign of 
Akbar, who ordered it to be built by Jutyoollah son of Hajeo 
Habeeboollah, and that it cost 11,000 Akburee Rupees, and it con- 
cludes with a prayer that the maker’s sins be forgiven. Kharian bears 
the prefix of a Serai^ but it does not appear that a Serai was ever 
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built here. It was a staging-place and the Baolees were provided 
but no Serai. 

Serai Alumgeer . — The Serai at Nourungabad was built by the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe, who gave his title of Alumgeer to it. It is impro- 
perly called the Serai of Nourungabad which is a village half a mile 
distant;, and altogether out of the Alumgeer lands, which were granted 
to certain Khutrees to preserve the Serai. But during the Sikh rule 
there was a cantonment at Nourungabad which properly accounts 
for the Serai becoming known by that name also. 

Chowhmdee and Alumgheer . — Besides the above there are no relics 
of the" Imperial sway, except the ruins of a hunting residence near 
Alumgheer in the upper part of the district. The ruined edifice still 
goes by the old Sanscrit derived name of Cliowkundee. It was built by 
the Emperor Akbur Shah, in the 34th year of his reign, and was the 
flrsc halting-place after crossing the Chenab, in the royal progresses 
from Dehli to Cashmere. 

Those Serais have long ceased to serve their purposes. After the 
decay of the empire, their utility was no longer appreciated : the mate- 
rials were, to a largo extent, appropriated to other purposes, and now 
the walls or their foundations only can be traced through the mass of 
plebeian habitations which cover their sites, but their remains attest 
their substantial construction and are still monuments of a large- 
handed wisdom and public beneficence, which found no imitators in 
the Sikh or Durance governments which succeeded. 
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Memorandtm on the Question of British Trade with Western China 
vid Burmah . — J&y Dr. C. Williams. 

[Received Mth Jime, 1864.] [Read 7th September y 1864,] 

Tho subject appears to naturally divide itself into the consideration 
of several sets of circumstances that may be conveniently classified 
under the following heads : 

1st. The political state of the several countries between the Bay 
of Bengal and Central China ; 

2nd. The Physical Geography of the district proposed to be tra- 
versed by the various lines of communication ; 

3rd. Their commercial condition and capabilities including popu- 
lation, products, former and existing trade, t&c. ; 

4th. The conclusion from consideration of the above three sub- 
jects, as to which is the most desirable and priicticable route. 

I. — Political. 

Pegu, Martaban and Tenasserim, with their rivers and ports, 
being permanent portions of British territory, and all therefore but 
insuperable physical obstacles, being under the direct control of tho 
British authorities, it is needless to consider their political condition. 

The state of the political relations of Burmah Proper with the 
British Government of India, up to the end of 18G2, has, I believe, 
had much to do with the direction which public attention has taken 
in looking for the desired opening of Western China. 

Up to that time, the Burmese Government, unwilling to acknow- 
ledge in any way the stubborn fact of the province of Pegu being 
British territory, had obstinately rejected the repeated overtures of 
the Indian Government to the settlement of a permanent peace, and 
had in fact behaved towards that Government in a spirit of passive 
hostility. 

At the time of first turning my thoughts to a career in Burmsdi, 
and especially in Upper Burmah, one of the prospects most distinctly 
in my view, was that of the old route to China by the Irrawaddy 
being re-opened and made available to British commerce, by an alte- 
ration of the then existing feelings and intentions of the Burman 
Government towards the British. This is not the place to enter into 
a history of the changes gradually produced in tho minds of the chief 
authorities of Burmah Proper. Suffice it to note that the political 
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position, as bearing on this question, is now totally different from 
what it was during the decade succeeding the last Burman war. The 
Envoy of the Viceroy and Governor-General has negotiated a treaty, 
wherein the British and Burmese Governments are declared friends, 
and trade in and through Upper Burmah is freely thrown open to 
British mercantile enterprizo. Arrangements are there made by which 
our direct trade with China may be carried on through Upper Bur- 
mah without any harassing restrictions, and subject only to a transit 
due of 1 per cent, ad valorem, on Chinese exports, and nil on imports. 
A British agent resides at the Burmese court, acknowledged and 
conferred with by the Burmese Government, under the title in their 
own language of “Agent to the English minister,** — the Burmese 
translation of Chief Commissioner referring to his political capacity 
of agent to the Governor-General, being “ Ayebamg Woongyee,’’ a 
terra only applied among themselves to the minister who has the con- 
duct of political affairs, which minister is invariably the chief Woon- 
gyee or Vizier, — whose functions are precisely those of a Consul and 
Charge d*affaires, taking his instruction's from the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burmah. 

No one acquainted with the history of the former relations between 
the Burmese and British Governments, can fail to see in this, the 
proof that there has taken place within the last three years, a substan- 
tial revolution in the political position of Upper Burmah, and that in 
looking for routes into Western China, that country must be now re- 
garded in a light not only different from what was formerly the true 
one, but almost the very opposite. There is no longer a hostile Go- 
vernment shutting up its territory and excluding British trade. The 
Burman Government is now a friendly one, inviting British trade, 
and not only willing to open to it the high way to China, but fully 
alive to the advantages that commerce through its territory would 
confer both on the monarch and the people. 

Burmah Proper is no longer a barrier, but a gangway, open to the 
use of whoever will avail themselves of it. 

To the East and North-East of the frontier of British Burmah, 
hanging about, so to speak, the lower and middle Salween, are 
several tribes of various Karen races, some of them acknowledging 
British, others Burman Suzerainty, and others not only really, but 
nominally quite independent. 
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Their ohar^cter is as wild as the mountains they inhabit. Tha 
converts to Christianity, extraordinary as has been the success of Dr. 
and Mrs. Mason among these tribes, are as yet, comparatively too 
few to alter the general character of tlie Karen chiefs and people. 

4, Passing over the Salween valley, and approaching the northern 
portions of the Cambodia, there are found Shan States tributary to 
Burmah, and acknowledging their vassalage, with, in reality, the inverse 
ratio of their distance from the Burmese capital. To the west of 
those Shan States are others whose comparative proximity to the 
Irrawaddy makes them more substantially submissive to the Burmese 
Government. The Salween may be said to be the line westwards of 
which the sovereignty is real, while eastwards it is mertdy nominal. 
The Tsaubwas, or hereditary rulom of these various states, are in- 
dependent of each other, and it is this fact with the frequent strifes 
between them, and even between the several members of one Tsaubwa’s 
family, that explains the success of the Burman policy in regard to 
them, which is simply divide et impera.” 

Crossing the Cambodia, other Shan States are met with, tributary to 
China, and liiially the north boundary of Siamese territory, the west 
of Annam, and the southern limits of China Proper, are separated by 
Shans whose allegiance to either of these three Powers, is very ill- 
de lined. 

The most important matter, perhaps, for consideration in this divi- 
sion, is the position of the part of China we desire to reach, viz, 
Yunan and Sechuen. 

Unfortunately the province of Yunan has for some eight years past 
been the scene of a tierce struggle between the orthodox Chinese and 
Tartar officials on the one hand, and the Mohammedan insurgents 
on the other. To quote my letters dated from Bamo in 1868 — The 
Mussulman Chinese, or * Pansees,' as they are called, seem to have 
first suffered what they deemed oppression and persecution. The 
fierce tenets of their faith soon led them to resistance, and being but 
a handful in the midst of their Buddhist fellow-subjects, they had to 
fly en niasee to the jungles and hills, whence they commenced a dacoi- 
ty-war on the Chinese towns and villages. The Mussulmans were 
bound together by their common peril, and afforded another instance 
of the strengthening influence of a vigorous religious belief, by the 
success they everywhere met with in combating their numerous, but 
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enervated enemies. These successes soon attracted to their side a 
crowd of the innumerable class who had nothing to lose, and were 
anxious to gain. To these the Pansees gave ample encouragement by 
abandoning to pillage every conquered town. Not numbering among 
themselves more than 20,000 fighting men, they have now at their 
command, armies amounting to between two and three hundred thou- 
sand, of Chinese, Slians, and people of the wild hill tribes, Kahkyens, 
etc. The war has become a struggle that has devastated tlie country, 
destroyed commerce, and rendered life and property utterly insecure. 
The captured cities were dealt with in truly oriental style, of which 
particulars are needless. The conquerors seem to have restrained them- 
selves from debauchery in order the better to handle the hordes of 
villains at their command. The Pekin authorities, it is well known, 
have had enough on their hands elsewhere, and seem to have made no 
eftbrts to support the local government. In Western Yunan, at least, 
this has been, in consequence, completely upset, and the Pansees have 
formed a regular government of their own to replace it. The seat of 
this new Mussulman power is at Tali, the second city of the pro- 
vince. In that city now resides the Pansee king. The system of 
government is, as yet, purely military, the country being under the 
roughest kind of martial law. The king is called Tuwmseu ; his 
chief oflicer, Sophutyangin, has the management of affairs at Momien, 
a large Chinese town close to the Shan States, west of Yunan j and 
another commander, Tawsuntutu, is stationed at Yunzehan. Many 
of the highest commands are given to Chinese and Shans who have 
committed themselves to their side !* 

From conversations at Bammo and Mandelay, with various persons 
more or less the accredited agents of the Pansee government, I and 
also convinced that it is the earnest desire of that government to 
re-open the trade with Bunn ah. Through these same agents the 
Pansee authorities will have also been enlightened as to the purely 
commercial views, the British authorities have in regard to their 
territories, and the solid advantages that will accrue to them if they 
facilitate the opening of the routes and afford due protection to the 
Chinese traders. 

• From information I have procured during the pn«t year, I cannot but think 
that this Pansee ascendancy in Western Yunan is fpr the present, or until the 
Fmporor of China can spare an overwhelming force to destroy it, firmly 
established. ' 
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The Province of Seohucn not less important to us than Yunan, is, 
as far as I am aware, unaffected either by the Taiping or the Pansee 
rebellion, 

^ To the West of Yunan Proper is a small cluster of Shan towns 
under their several hereditary chiefs or Tsaubwas, commonly called 
the Shan Shipyee or eight Shan States. They are, beginning at the 
North, Maintee, Sanda, Mainla, Hossa, Lassa, Mowun, Maingmo 
and Kaingma. These formerly belonged to the Burman Empire, but 
wore lost in the time of Shingpyn Shing, about 17(19. On the 
l’anse(‘ r(*bellion breaking out, the insui-gents did not find it diflicult 
to obtain partizans among the disputants, invariably in the families 
of the hereditary Shan Tsaubwas. By such influence they contrived 
to get a peaceable submission to their sovereignty in place of the 
Chinese; and many of the Shan chiefs are in their service, the 
Nantia Tsaubwa, for instance, who is a Pansoo officer under the name 
of TaututUj and the Lookhyang Tsaubwa Siyintutu, The temptation 
to oppression was, however, too strong, and several of the Shan towns, 
unable? to put up with the penalties of Mussulman domination, have 
again thrown off their allegiance to their new masters and assisted the 
Chinese commanders still holding out against the Pansee. At Bamm^ 
1 often conversed with inhabitants of these Shan districts and gathered 
from what they told me that any settlement would be welcome to 
them tliat would save them from being a prey to two enemies at once. 

Not unnaturally the Burmese government has been led to think of 
resuming its former position in reference to tliese Shan States, impor- 
tant for their teeming population, rich lands, and situation, and I am 
informed on the highest authoiity, that some of the Shan towns have 
invited the king of Burmah to take them into his dominions and 
under his protection. As “ quieta non movere’* is, however, a maxim now 
in much force in Burman policy, it is not probable Burman dominions 
will grow in that direction. Were these Provinces, however, to 
become Burman territory, the political obstacles to communication 
would be very much diminished, not only by so much more of the route 
being Under friendly Burman rule, but by the Kakhyen tribes on 
the hills, being then pinched in between Burman authority on l>oth 
sides, and thus more easily compelled to respect the lives and property 
of travellers, and cease their mischievous hindrances to trade sicross 
their mountains. 
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The K^hyene above alluded to are a portion of the vast horde of 
Singphos that inhabit the mountainous districts of Northern Assam, 
and stretch round the North of Burmah into Western China. These 
extend not only all along the Northern frontiers, but dip down Soutlf- 
ward wherever the mountiin ranges lead them, even to half way 
between Bammo and the capital. They have ousted many Shan 
tribes, particularly “ Paloungs,’* from the hill districts, and wherever 
they appear, they aasume the same character of lords of all they can 
reach, and are only to be appeased by some form of black mail. In 
proportion as their locations are within reach of Burman troops, the 
chiefs acknowledge themselves vassals of the Burmese king. How 
iitrong the tie was even in vigorous Tharrawaddy’s time, may be judged 
of from an anecdote. One of the chiefs of the hills north of Shoaygoo 
ivas honoured with special dignity by that king whose golden foot he 
had worshipped at the capital itself ; hut having some few years after- 
wards incurred the displeasure of the Burman ministers, they ordered 
the local governor to call him, take away his chieftainship and give it 
to another. The chief came to Shoaygoo, but on hearing why he had 
been sent for, spat on the ground, saying : “ When I take that 

Spittle again into my mouth, the king may take hack the rank he 
gave me,’* and returned to his hills and to his Tsaubwaship, ruling 
with increased, rather than diminished prestige. 

The tie is at present still more slender. The Kakhyens, as the 
Burmese call these “ Singphos” levy black mail even to within six 
miles of Bammo, the seat of a Bimman governor of the rank of a 
Woongyee. They inspire such terror, that in the neighbouring plains, 
no Burman nor Shan will venture alone, or even in company, unarmed 
along the roads within their reach. 

The communities I have now to remark on, inhabiting the range of 
hills between the Bammd and Momeit valley, and the plains and 
valleys of the eight Shan States, are identical in race and language 
with the Singphos of Assam. They belong to various tribes; 
they obey no common authority, but are divided into numerous 
little clans, each with its own chief, and each perfectly independent of 
the others. Some of these chiefs rule a countiy of a thousand families, 
others but a few score. They are frequently at feud with one another, 
wnd are habitually ready for strife. Their people invariably cany arms, 
and have among them great numbers of matchlocks of Chinese and 
their own manufacture. 
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9. The Burmese frontier is still officially supposed to be on the 
east side of these Kakhyen hills, and but a few years ago, there were 
Burmese and Chinese stockades on the western and eastern sides of 
\ little stream, the LucyUne, that marked the limit between the 
respective territories. Although this outpost has been withdrawn, 
and the Burmese, now, have no troops further East than Bammd, the 
kakhyen chiefs still acknowledge in theory tlie Burmese Suzerainty, 
those near Bammd coming into the town at the call of the Governor, 
and, to a certain extent, obeying his orders. 

The Shan villagers along the Taping creek assured me that fifty 
years ago, there were scarcely any Kakhyens in those hills, but peace- 
ful Paloungs, who have been gradually displaced by them. Signs of 
former population and extensive culture obtrude themselves upon the 
attention of the traveller, and corroborate the native assertion that 
the Kakhyen nuisance is one of only recent growth. The inhabitants 
very naturally, and, perhaps very justly, throw the blame on the 
Barman government, whose local officials, careful only for the revenue 
of to-day, neglect the duty of protecting the people, and leave them, 
their lands and their property, a prey to these wild depredators whose 
power for mischief might be not only curtailed, but efFectually des- 
troyed, were a little timely energy used towards them. 

In the late conflicts between the Chinese and the Pansees, these 
Kakhyens Have often mixed. More generally favourable to the Pansees 
because they are rebels against the Chinese, who used often to punish 
them, they have helped in their very rough way either side, according 
as their immediate interests prompted. Their feelings towards the 
Chinese may be imagined from what the Chinese themselves told me. 
In old times’* said they “ the Kakhyens on our side of the frontier, 
were much afraid of the Chinese officials. How many villages have 
we burnt and how many men have we killed, to punish their robberies 
of our caravans. Several thousand men would go up and surround a 
village which had committed some outrage, and burn and destroy 
every soul and everything ; but still after a few months a fresh village 
would spring up near the same spot, and it would be as bad as the 
former.” 

With some of the chiefs of the Kakhyens, on the mountains east of‘ 
Bammd and Taiptng, I became acquainted ; and there is no doubt but 
that these chiefs are keenly alive to the fact, that, not only are they 
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the masters of the passes into China, but unless these passes are made 
use of, they can reap no advantage from them. The language of one 
of them serves as a sign of the feelings of all : 1 will make a road 

across my district and will conduct any number of merchants safely 
into China ; no other route shall be like it ; and I don’t care whether 
they be English, Burmese or Chinese. I want them through my 
district ; and will guarantee that nothing shall happen to them.” 
They, in fact, look on the routes as sources of income, and would be 
very glad to assist in making them safe and easy, provided they saw 
it to their advantage to do so ; if, in short, tolls were secured to them. 
They care for no one party or nation more than another: the best 
payers Avill have their best good will. 

It may be worth while remarking here that the general population 
of Northern Burmah, above Miadoung, is Shan. There are also along 
the Upper Belile Picons^ and to the west of Ivatha, Kadoos. Both 
those races, as well as the Shaiis, are Buddhists, and hear a good charac- 
ter for (juiet, agricultural and trading industry. '^I’lieir languages have 
a great many words identical with the Kakliyens, Buianans and Shans. 


II. — Phtstcal. 

1. The Salween, splendid as the channel is near its mouth, unfor- 
tunately refuses to permit of navigation beyond a few miles above 
Maulmain, where commences a series of rapids and rocky passages 
that it is scarcely to be hoped, can be overcome or avoided by 
any engineering operations for which either Government or private 
capitalists could prudently provide the outlay. 

2. The route viti Shoaygyeen to the Salween and along its valley 
to near Kiangtungye, is so filled with well known obstacles, in the 
way of mountain ranges, made worse by the ebaracter of the Karen 
tribes inhabiting many of them, that it is unnecessary to speak of it. 

North of our Pegu frontier is a great plateau, having a few isolated 
mountains and some ridges of hills, neither high, continuous nor preci- 
pitous. No physical diificulty, in fact, opposes the fomiation of any 
description of ro.sd across this plain from the Irrawaddy to the Shan 
mountains. This fact has invited much attention to tliis route, and 
up to that point, it is certainly most attractive. But what lies 
beyond ? The very next step is an ascent of, at least 3600 feet above 
the plain. As far as I am aware, nature has provided no pass or 
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slope that the most enterprising engineer would think of attempting 
to make available to a Railway Company who wished to make their 
undertaking pay. The passes by which the natives go from the plains 
to the high lands are few, and are all reported to bo difficult and 
tedious, even for the pack animals that now form the only means of 
transit for goods. The ascent once accomplished, hills and undulating 
ground at a general level of about 3000 feet continue to be the 
features of the country till the valley of the Salween is reached. 
Here a descent is to be accomplished, and if the Salween be navigable, 
the difficulties arc over. But if, as 1 fear and expect, that river is 
not available for either steamer or extensive boat traffic, another tiscent 
lias to be made on the other side of the Salween, and a still less 
known series of mountain ranges and high lands must be traversed to 
reach the Cambodia. This, a much larger river than the Salween, has 
the character in Upper Burmah at least, of being like it, too rapid 
and too rocky to serve as a highway of trade. It is at any rate from 
just below Kiang Hunggyee to Kyangtseu, {i, e. from Lat. 20^^ 30' to 
22°) full of rapids, over which only small boats can be dragged safely. 

Bfiyoiid the Cambodia, are mountains again, and no one knows 
what diffieulties lie between that river and Estnok, wherever that may 
be, so that, after all, the route ends in the same unknown region 
and reaches the same undesirable goal as that advocated fcy Capt. 
Sprye. 

It has been proposed as the best route by IT. M. the king of Burmah 
himself, to staid; from the river at the capital and follow the ancient 
trade route of Thongze, Theeho and Theinnee ; and, as far as I am in a 
position to judge, I think this route to he freer from physical 
obstacles than any more Southeni one. The Irrawaddy conducts you to 
within 20 miles of the passes up into the Shan plateau. These passes, 
however, 1 believe to be quite impracticable for either rail or tram- 
way. In 1861 passing along the westernmost ridges of the mountains 
where the Theinnee route pierces them, I had to go by paths at a 
height of over 6,000 feet (by barometer) above the river flats. I 
have been up and down the western face of the range in that 
neighbourhood by four difterent routes, each of them precipitous and 
no4 only at present impracticable, but, as far as one, without engineer- 
ing experience, can judge, such that it appears impossible to make them 
available for any kind of rail or even tramway, without an expenditure 
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far beyond what it is possible to suppose can be made reasonably 
devoted to the purpose. The ascent once accomplished, however, an 
undulating and hilly tract of country permits of the easy extension 
of the road to Theinnee. From Theinnee it is, I believe, an almost 
uninterrupted plain to the very central point of Yunan city. Other 
routes are also open, viz., straight to Tali without passing through 
Yunchan — or again through Manyo to Maingmo and on by the further 
portion of the route to be next spoken of. 

5, From Rangoon to the Burmese capital, the Irrawaddy river is 
known to be navigable and to be a good channel for steamer traffic. 
No steamer has, however, ascended beyond the caj)ital fuither than 
Tsingoo, above which commences the lowest of the three defiles through 
which the great river passes in the upper half of its course, and it 
has been generally regarded as closed to steam traffic beyond that 
point. On my way up and down the river last year, I was naturally 
led to note most carefully everything that I could observe, bearing on 
this question, and took great pains in making such a sketch plan or 
survey as would serve as a guide to the river for intending navigators. 
All the obstacles, narrows, rocks, &c., in the way of safety to steam 
traffic, were there carefully noted, and 1 cannot do better here than 
copy the general observations I then made on this portion of the 
Irrawaddy. 

“ The chief characteristics of the Irrawaddy above the capital, are 
the three defiles, each of which has distinct I’catures of its own. Above 
and below them, the river maintains much the same character as 
between Rangoon and Ava. In these open parts it may bo laid down as 
a general rule, that navigation meets with difficulties in proportion to the 
breadth of the river. In the long reaches below Tagoung and in shorter 
portions equally well defined, where the breadth scarcely varies, and the 
banks are almost parallel, the channel may be taken anywhere between 
them. Where, however, the river spreads out into a varying expanse 
of stream, sandbank and island, the current sometimes fierce and to be 
overcome with difficulty, at other times scarcely moving ; here several 
fathoms deep, there but a few feet or even inches, the relative positions of 
the deep and shallow being changed, often entirely reversed in a season, 
the navigation is intricate and difficult, sometimes even for the native 
boatmen. Such are the broad portions of the river near Powa, fix)in 
Moale to Khyannyat — from Tongnc to below Thigaun-~^from Thigaina 
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to Sho^goo — and between Sawuddy and the upper defile. Still, even, 
in these parts boats drawing five and six feet of water can always find 
passage and therefore with the aid of pilots or masters who have “ an 
eye for water,” steamers could undoubtedly do so as well. 

“ The two defiles met with below Bammo are both remarkable for 
the contrast they present to the other parts of the river in their 
contracted breadth, tlieir great depth and except in the freshes, their 
almost imperceptible surface current. The lower defile, extending 
from Singoo to Male, has an average breadth of about one-fourth of a 
mile, the banks are wooded to below the high flood-mark and slope down 
from the hills whose steep sides form the valley of the defile, so as to 
afford a continuous series of pretty views, without any grand or 
imposing scenery. 

“ The second defile, much shorter than the lower one, is also of 
another character ; aj)proacliing it from below, the narrowing of the 
river towards its mouth is gradual, hut before entering it the high 
hills led one to expect that once within, the scenery would be some- 
thing totally different from that seen either in the open reaches of the 
river, or in the lower defile. There was little room for disappointment. 
Soon hard limestone rocks mottled and striped with ealespar veins, 
formed the boundaries of the river, scarce a third of a mile across. 
As the channel narrowed still further, these rocks give place to bold 
and precipitous hills rising from the water’s edge, clothed, where not 
<piite [)orpcndieular, by thick masses of forest foliiige, — and then to 
magnificent precipices, looking naked and defiant over the placid stream, 
and making the rugged jungle beside them appear beautifully soft. 

“ The most lofty of these cliffs is about a third of its length from 
the upper or eastern end of the defile. Overhanging the deep but (pilot 
stream is a rough mass of rock about fifty feet in height, topped, it 
is needless to say, by a little pagoda, that peeps out from between 
the branches of some shrubs that have crept up from the jungle 
below, as if to look up and down the river. Close behind tliis rock, 
there rises straight up with one unbroken front, the face of half a 
mountain of which one cannot help asking ‘ Who or what has split it 
in two to let the river pass ?’ One involuntarily looks to the other side 
for the remaining half, but there lofty mountains form an irregular 
amphitheatre, with smaller hills piled one c n another, loading up to 
them from the river side. The face of the precipice, poTpondbuLar as 
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it is, caiiDot defy a lew hardy climbing slirubs holding on to the 
lines of crevices and ledges between the strata of the limestone. Their 
roots and winding stems seem from below to bo simply stuck against 
the rock. This imposing cliff is of the shape of a huge wedge, lying 
on its side, with one sloping face to the east, the other to the south, 
and eacli exposing an immense expanse of reddish grey limestone, 
streaked with inteidacing white veins of calcspar. 

“ The great Irrawaddy itself seemed awed into quiet and humble 
limits as it wound beneath the cliffs of this defile. Actually not rnoro 
than 200 and 300 yards wide, it looked but lOO. The surfaeo tranquil, 
with no perceptible current, the mighty stream of one of the finest 
rivers in the world, seemed to hide itself, and pass the mountain in 
the modest shape of a quiet creek. 

“ Beneath the surface, however, the current is as strong and rapid 
as it i.s quiet and gentle above, and it instantly cbew the lead from its 
perpendicular. 

“ As to the depth, close to the face of one of the cliffs, the tcn- 
fatliom line could not reach ground ; but at anotlier spot I found 
bottom near the centre of the stream at eight fathoms. 

‘‘ At one of the marrowest parts, I found the breadth of the river 
to be 970 feet, though judging from the eye, 1 could not believe it 
more than 150 yards. This defile is thus narrower, shorter, and more 
winding than the lower, and affords much more picturesque and 
imposing scenery. Neither the one nor the other, however, can be 
any obstacle to steam traflic. Except in the freshes, indeed, these 
are the safest, and easiest parts of the whole river. The spring rises, 
it is true, are said to cause very fierce currents, and it is not unfre- 
quent that boats are lost in tbe effort to stem them. But steamers 
of not too great length and of sufficient power, would avoid the 
dangers that threaten boats poled and towed along the banks, and if 
able to conquer the flood stream, could ascend safely in all seasons. 

“ The few rocks found in the stream and those projecting from the 
general line of the hanks, are noteil in the sketch plan of the river. 
The most serious of these are at Khymikmo above Thigame, and just 
below Koanydomy, above the second delile. In both cases, however, 
there is clear passage for steamers, as indicated in the plan. 

The general course of the river, described as traced from below, is 
northwards to Katha and then eastvvaitls, (including several bends to 
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the north-east and so«uth-eaat,) to just below BammOj where it again 
tunis northwards, and continues in that direction as far as it has been 
explored. About ten miles above Bammd commences the Upper or 
1st defile, of which it is sufficient here to note, that its irregular banks of 
limestone, flint and serpentine, would alone make steam navigation 
extremely dangerous ; but the many places where boulders and islands 
composed of the latter two rocks stand out in the stream, forming a 
labyrinth of “ Scyllas and Charybdises,” make it quite impossible. At 
one spot whore the whole Irrawaddy is literally poured through a 
gorge 50 yards in breadth, the labour and tlanger of getting a boat 
up round the jutting rock, even at the time of the slackest current, is 
very great, and the sensation of peril on ])eing shot through the middle 
of it, whcMi the river is rising, into the midst of the whirlpools that 
play below, is one that, once experienced, can certainly never be 
forgotten.” 

l"wo tributaries of the great river, from their povsition rather than 
their size, are also worth noticing here. One, the Shoaylcc, which 
comes down from Yunan, close by Maingmdy and after traversing 
the Kakhyon hills, meanders through the Momeit plain, to fall into 
the Irrawaddy helow Bammd, at about one-third of the distance 
between that place and Maiidelay. 

Could the passage of that river be taken as a proof that the 
Kakhycn hills arc pierced by a valley, however tortuous, that it wouUl 
1)0 possilde to take advantage of for a great commercial road of any 
kind, nothing w'ould be more promising than the attempt to make 
such a road from, say Tagoung by Momeit to tlio Shoaylco valley, and 
to follow its course on by Maiiigind into Western Yunan. 

Unfortunately, however, I could get no tidings of such a valley. 
Quoting my journal again : “ The accounts I get of the Shoaylee in 
its passage through the Kakhyeu hills repi-esent it as a succession of 
rapids, falls and rocky torrents, through impassable ravines. Once in the 
plains, however, it becomes a quiet river with numerous Shan villages 
on its banks. A few miles up from the mouth of the river, beyond 
which, time would not allow of my going, I find it at this season, 
(April) an even current of water, of a depth varying from a few inches 
to over 12 feet, running betw^een Ijanks two and three liundred yards 
apai’t, with marks of rise of water in the flood, of twenty feet or 
more above the present level, It is said to continue of this character 
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for one day’s journey, and then for five days to be a most intricate 
series of shallows, islands, channels, and sandbanks, to where the 
Momoit river falls into it. One day leads to Momeit town, and at two 
or three days’ boat journey from the junction, the Kakhyen mountains 
arc met with, and further progress stopped by the rocks of the ravines 
from which the river issues.” 

In the dry season, boats drawing three feet can ascend to Momeit. 
In the summer floods, the largest boats, of 80 and 100 tons can go up 
for two or three days’ journey beyond the junction of the Momeit stream. 
The river is so winding however, that nine days’ journey by the river 
can be accomplished in four by land, and except for rafts of timber, 
bamboos and pickled tea, and boats with heavy cargoes, the river is not 
much used, the land routes along its course being much more convenient 
for the lighter traffic. The lands near its banks are very low, are flooded 
in the rains, and reported to be very unhealthy. I may mention too 
that Kakliyens are “ about,” even to within a few miles of its mouth. 
They come down from tlie hills, and burn the jungle lands on the 
plains for Toungya” cultivation, and make all the roads unsafe. 

The other river is the Taping. This too comes from Yunaii 
through the same ranges of mountains, and falls into the Irrawa<ldy. 
Like the Shoayleo, it is worthless as a guide. I went up it as fiir as 
a boat could possibly go, except in the driest season. Issuing from 
the hills, about 15 miles E. N. E. of Bamrno, near the site of the 
ancient Shan town of Tsempenagd, or the “ old Bammo,” it is so far 
a quiet river, of a breadth varying from 100 yards to half a mile, (and 
now and then enclosing islands, half a mile or more in length, between 
its channels,) and of depth sufficient even in the driest seasons to give 
passage the whole way to boats drawing two or three feet of water, 
and often showing no bottom at two fatlionis. In the freshes it rises 
some 15 feet or more and overflows its banks ; it takes a moderately 
winding course to reach the great river at Suseewab, a couple of miles 
north of Bammd. 

At the point reached by ray boat, a few miles within the defile by 
which the creek comes through the hills, I found the first of the rocky 
portions that make navigation impossible, and from the manner in 
which, at that season of the least water, the stream poured through 
between immense rocks of silicious mica schist, polished and bunusbed 
by the friction of the summer flood, I was convinced that if but a slight 
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rise were to take place, no boat could even approach where we tlien 
reached, much less go beyond. There was seen indeed more than 
enough to verify the description given by the Shans of the utter impos- 
sibility of iising the stream for navigation. As to depth, we could reach 
no bottom at 12 feet, even between rocks only 6 or 8 feet apart. 
Below these rocks the river was like a long placid pool, at the bottom 
of a deep ravine whose sides were clothed with luxuriant jungle. It 
is about 50 yards broad, the current on the surface scarcely perceptible, 
but the depth must be great, for within three feet of the water’s edge, 
the 12 feet pole could find no bottom. Immediately on leaving the 
hills, the river spreads itself and begins to form large sandbanks 
and islands between its banks as above noticed. 

The mountains just spoken of are the next claimants to atten- 
tion. I regret very much that I have only been a few miles among 
them. From what I saw at that pai*tial close inspection, and from 
the neighbourhood of Bammo and Sauwaddy, and from the information 
I have gathered from various sources, I believe that they consist of 
an irregular triple range of hills composed of limestone, mica-schist, 
gneiss and other primary rocks, running down from the mountain 
chaos at the east end of the Himalayas, where the Irrawaddy has its 
sources, and forming the boundary wall, as it were, between the high 
lands of Yunan, and the valley of the Irrawaddy. On the north it 
joins the mountains of the first defile, and on the south is connected 
with those pierced by the second, and it is, I bedieve, continuous with 
the range that passes east of Mandelay, down through Karennee to 
Martaban. The general width of the range, opposite the Bammo basin, 
varies from thirty to fifty miles. The Irrawaddy slope, about 15 
miles east of Bammo, is much deeper than that towards Yunan. The 
average height of the western ridges, I guessed to be about 2000 feet. 
The number of passes into and through thorn as shown by Map No. 2, 
confirms the belief suggested by their appearance, that they do not 
form any thing like the obstacles to transit that the more southern 
portions of the range do. They can be traversed, in fact, from the 
Eammd to the Yunan side in as little time as is required to merely to 
ascend from the plain opposite Ava to the plateau of the Shan country, 
by the Netteik Pass, Of the various routes marked in the Map No. 2, 
those from Ingtha to Wannim and from Monmouk to Lucylin, are 
the most used ; but those to Maingmd have to traverse the least difficul- 
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ties, and I believe that there is more chance of finding a ixcacticablo 
breach for the chai-ge of the iron horse between Sawuddy and Moung- 
sun, than in ahy other direction. 

As above noticed, the two rivers Taping and Shoaylee that pierce 
the range from east to west, are of no use as guides ; even their 
tributaries render the ordinary routes impassable in the rainy season. 
None of these mountain streams, however, are of a breadth too great 
to be bridged in the simplest manner, and wherever bridges arc 
required, there is both timber and stone in abundance, everywhere at 
hand. 

Once across this range of hills the physical geography of tlie land, 
as far as w^e know of it, is not unfavourable to the construction 
of any kind of road. The Taping and Namwoon valley stretches 
north and south from Chanda and Mola to below Mowiin. That of 
tlie Namoung or Shoaylee leads from Moungsun through fertile plains 
and by large Shan towns, among which are Maingmd and Seefan, to 
within forty miles of Momien on the left, and Yunclum on the right. 
As the regular Chinese trade route is there reached, it is not probable 
that any insuperable obstacles exiat to carrying on the lijics and 
making new bridges over the Shoaylee, and the much more important 
Salween and Cambodia, where they are already spanned by the 
Chinese iron suspension bridges. 

I have also been informed by travellers who have been there, that 
from Moungsun there is an almost uninterrupted plain across to the 
city of Yunan, and that this direct route to that important capital 
passes over no mountains whatever. 

III. — Commercial. 

As to British Burmali it is unnecessary to do more than notice tbe 
fertility of the soil, its well-known production of rice and the paucity 
of its population. 

Burmah Proper, however, requires more notice, not only from the 
extent to which it takes our manufactures in exchange for its own 
products, but also on account of iis little known mineral wealth. 

The total value of Exports from Upper to Lower Burmah in the year 
1862-63, was in round numbers 43 lakhs of Rupees, of which 38 J lakhs* 
worth went down by the Irrawaddy. This amount included— Sesamum, 
oil and seed, 6 lakhs ; raw cotton 44 lakhs ; jaggery 54 lakhs ; petroleam 
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lakhs ; cutch li lakhs j timlier li lakhs ; rubies 1 lakh ; stioklack 1 J 
lakhs ; gram 1 lakh ; wheat li lakhs, for the foreign markets or European 
consumption, and of native silk hibrics 4i laklis ; cottons ditto over 2i 
laklis ; lacquered-ware over 21 lakhs ; and pickled tea 11 lakhs, for con- 
sumption in Eritish Burmah. Nearly all the products thus exported are 
grown below the capital. They might be increased, it may be said, inde- 
finitely, by a more numerous population, sure of more protection and 
•freedom to dispose of property, than unhappily at present obtains. 
Large tracts of land to the south and of still greater extent to the 
north of the capital, formerly producing cotton for the China market, 
are now abandoned and left uncultivated. 

As to the mineral resources, there are three or four distinct places 
where coal crops out, from which good samples have been procured, 
and that promise to be the signs of extensive veins. These spots are 
not distant from the river. Copper is found, but I do not know of 
the ore being worth working. Iron of good quality is made from the 
Hematite found near the Paopadoung, N. E. of Sagliam, and also 
near the Arracan moiuitains beyond Yan. I can also give my personal 
testimony to the fact that large deposits of the richest magnetic oxide 
exist in the ridges directly east of the capital, surrounded by lime- 
stone which may serve as flux, and forests, (not improbably also coal) 
which may alford fuel. I can also guarantee that this ore, though it 
has never been made use of, produces a steel of first rate quality, and I 
have reaiion to believe that it exists in abundance within a stone’s throw 
of the banks of the Myit-Nge. Lead, silver, gold, and precious stones 
arc mineral products of Burmah Proper, well-known to be at present 
comparatively undeveloped sources of wealth. To these may be added 
bismuth, sulphur, marble, serpentine, amber, salt and limestone. The 
iron and the coal are, however, of more particular importance with 
reference to the question under consideration. 

The population of Burmah Proper including the Cis-Salween Shan 
States, may be estimated at 4 millions, (a very small proportion of this 
—-probably not more than one million — Burman). Already a great 
portion of this population wear clothes of English manufacture, 
imported from British Burmah, including 13 lakhs worth of silk and 
cotton piece goods, IJ- lakhs of woollen ditto, and 3J lakhs of cotton 
twist and yarn. It only requires a Ijctter communication and a lower 
import tariff to increase the niunber of customers to the whole 
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{copulation. At present a kerchief sells at Bammd for quite double its 
price at Kangoon. 

The people of the Shan States traversed by the proposed overland 
route, are also consumers of British manufactures. The Shan States 
are believed to be rich in mineral products ; the lead and silver of 
Burmah are almost entirely the produce of mines in Burmah — Shan 
territories. 

In the northern portion of Burmah are held annual fairs at 
several points on the Irrawaddy, where not only the Shans, Pwoons 
and Kadoos of the interior, but the Kakhyens of the mountains come 
to buy the wretched specimens of Birmingham manufacture and the 
inferior cotton and silk piece-goods that the native traders of the 
capital take up to tliose markets. The trade is very unsatisfactorily 
conducted. The sales of each trader arc small, but the profits large ; 
the articles, therefore, arc very inferior and very dear. None of tliem 
have ever been exported to China, the Chinese themselves produgdng 
better at a less price. Another important article of trade in that 
direction is salt. It is exported from BammeS all around, all the 
tribes, wild and peaceable, being dependent on Burman salt, and great 
quantities find their way into Yunan. The average wholesale price at 
Bammd is about equal to a penny a pound. 

The commercial state of the Kakhyens of the lulls is very simple. 
In some parts they grow a little cotton, more than enough for their 
consumption ; in others they depend on the Bammd markets. They 
make strong cotton fabrics for their own clothing, of very excellent 
quality, that certainly Manchester could not compete with in price. 
The present merely nominal value of labour explains this cheapness. 

In these mountains, however, are at least two most important 
metals, lead and silver, A specimen of galena that I obtained from 
a spot where it occurs in abundance, but which has not boon worked as 
a mine, contains according to the analysis of H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
of the Geological Survey, “ 63 ozs., 14 dwts. 8 gi*. to the ton of leady a 
very rich ore indeed^' Bishop Bigandet alsd informs me that he heard 
of mercury being procurable within a few miles of the western slopes, 
near the Burmese village of Tali (vide Map No. 2), 

The eight Shan States on the other side of the range are known 
to be thickly populated, and labour is there abundant and exceed- 
ingly cheap. At their southern end, in Burmese temtory, near 
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Kaingma, is an extensive silver mine, known for ages, but recently 
abandoned fi’om motives only comprehensible to those in the secret 
of Burinan politics. 

As to Yunan itself, with its ten millions of population and 21 
cities of the first order, it is now well known to be, in a commercial 
point of view, one of the most important provinces of China. In 
the extreme south are cojfiper and perhaps zinCi and certainly the 
finest tea in the Chinese Etn])ire. The middle and northern portions 
are still more rich, the minerals alone including gold, silver, copper, 
iron, mercury, arsenic, lead and coal. Silk, tea, rhubarb, mush, 
hams, honey, and many articles suited rather for the Burinan than 
European market are also produced, and were formerly exported from 
this portion of the Province, The centre of trade in western Yunan 
is Yungchan, wliero are the head quarters of the great company that 
has had for so many years, in its hands, the whole trade with Burmah^ 
All the above-mentioned articles are there traded in. Tali and Yunajst 
are still more considerable places of trade. 

The next province, Sechuest, is, except in its being more dis- 
tant, of equal importance to our object, with Yunan. It has a popula- 
tion of some 30 millions, and contains some dozen cities of the iirst 
order. It produces silk of better quality and more abundantly, I was 
informed by the Chinese of Bammo, than any other province. Its tea 
is also superior and abundant. It furnishes rhubarb, musk and several 
other drugs, and many of the minerals found in Yunan. 

Queioiio is also a province in the neighbourhood of ITuiian, and the 
great artery of trade Yangtsekiang runs up from Yunan, between it and 
Sechuen. Its products and its market also arc well within the reach 
of British trade via Burmah, if the proper route be adopted. 

Quanqsi is, I believe,' much infested with wild tribes, but tho 
banks of tbe Tsiking or Pearl Biver are dotted with Chinese towns 
connected by roads with the city of Yunan. 

The former trade between Yunan and Burmah consisted almost 
solely of an exchange of the silk, copper, gold, orpiment, quicksilver, 
hams, honey, drugs, carpets and paper of Western China, for the 
raw cotton, ivory, amber, jadestone, peacocks* feathers, birds* nests, 
&c. of Burmah. Little tea was brought over beyond what the 
Chinese in Burmah consumed and scarcely any of the foreign articles 
imported into Burmah were taken to Cliina. 

3 t 
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The following information regarding some of the products of Wes* 
tern China was given me by the Chinese merchants at Bammd ; 

Silk. — Two kinds are recognised, Koezo from a district of that 
name, and Sechuen from the province so called. Price of Seohuen 
silk, 20 and 25 tickals the bundle of 165 tick ; occasionally, however, 
it rises to 40 tickals. Koezo silk from 15 to 30 tickals the bundle. 
These are prices estimated from the old trade. Not an ounce of silk 
is sold at present at Baramd. The price of Sechuen at the capital is 
now from 30 to 35 tickals the bundle. 

Very little silk is produced in Yunan. Nine bales make a bundle. 
They are packed first in paper, then oiled paper, then cotton cloth, 
and finally in ease of transport to Burmah, in baskets lined with 
bamboo leaves, (the same as Kamsuks are made of,) and coarse carpets 
are thrown over the load of each pack animal. 

The Chinese gave me the idea, that the road once open, this article 
can be supplied in unlimited quantity. 

Tea. — The only kinds apparently known in the market at Bammd 
are the flat discs of China tea and the balls of Shan tea. 

The discs weigh 20 tickals each ; seven piled together make a packet 
which used to sell at li tickal and 2 tick. At present no tea is 
found at Bammd, except the Shan balls. 

Western Yunan seems to produce little of this article. To the 
north and south, however, I was informed it is grown in abundance. 
JPoour, a city of Yunan, about fifteen days south-east of Tali, produces 
excellent tea, and some Chinese informed me that from that district 
came the tea specially devoted to the Emperor’s use. Others, however, 
contended that Sechuen, not Yunan, produced this celebrated tea. 
All agreed that Sechuen produces good tea and more abundantly 
than Yunan. 

Copper. — In solid ingots or discs, and in the form of pots. The 
latter is the best, and used to sell at from 180 to 250 tick the 100 viss. 
The discs used to sell at from 100 to 180 tick. This is abundantly 
produced in Yunan. 

Gold.— In leaf and in small ingots. Always touched when dealt 
in. The leaf, more easily and exactly estimated, averages 19 tickals 
of silver, the tickal of pure gold. It varies, however, to from 10 to 20 
tickals. The ingots are less in value, owing to the less amount of 
certainty in the estimation of their quality, and are generally sold at 8 
annafl less than the leaf per tickal of estimated pure gold 
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Opium. — Packets in paper, one viss each, averaged 20, 25 and 30 
tick the viss, but varying from 10 to 50 tick on unusual occasions. 
The present price is 20 tick when bought by the traders of Bammd 
from the Kakhyens and Shans, who are now the only importers. The 
packets are some of them well packed and labelled, and are the produce 
of China ; while the rest are carelessly packed, sometimes adulterated 
and are the produce of Shans and Kakhyens. 

Musk. — This is mostly purchased by the Chinese from the moun- 
tain wild tribes. Its present price is 20 — 25 tick, the tiekal, bought 
in the natural bag. It comes from Mogoung, Khamti and the Shan 
States as well as from the mountains in China Proper. 

SiLVEtt. — I was informed is obtained from several mines. ^ P-erhaps . 
the same motives led to the localities being not spoken of as to the 
Chinese telling me that the gold mines were exhausted. 

Coal. — Several accounts agreed in affirming that there is abundance 
of this mineral at Momien and at Tali. 

Salt. — There is no salt produced in Yunan as far as I could 
ascertain, 

Su5i)EiES. — Straw hats, felt rugs, strike-lights, paper, white and 
coloured, rhubarb and other drugs, hams, honey, pipes, jackets and 
pants used also to be imported for sale to Burmans and Shans, and 
exportation down the river. Formerly at Bammd they used broad- 
cloths and other woollen and cotton stuffs imported from Yunan. Now 
every thing comes from below, and British stuffs, were pointed out to 
me as having come round by sea from Canton instead of as formerly, 
overland.” 

The raw cotton formerly exported to Yunan from Burmah exceeded 
a million of pounds a year. It is used not only for weaving but also 
for padding the winter garments. 

Both this foreign and the internal trade of Yunan are now in 
abeyance, and for the time, extinct, owing to the disturbed state of 
that province, and the opposition of the Kakhyen tribes to Chinese 
traders. The capabilities of the country, however, remain the same. 
The articles of British manufacture that I could ascertain to be likely 
to find a market in Yunan, are broadcloths, lastings, blanketings and 
flannels, manufactured figured and damask silks, calicoes, long 'doth, 
muslins, jaconets, drills and plain dark blue or black cotton cloth, for 
which there is unlimited demand. Broad-cloth is universally used by 

3 I 2 
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the Yunan Chinese who can afford to buy it. Blue and black are tho 
favourite colours. Some fine broad-cloth I had purchased at Bangoon 
atTJRs. the yard, would, at no time, fetch that price in Yunan, 
I was told. The home-made cloth was described to mo as very 
thick, and used to sell at from 3 to 6 tickals tho cubit in Yunan. 
That which came from Canton overland and from the interior, 
(Russian ?) they describe as thinner, like the cloth I had bought at 15 
shillings a yard at Rangoon, and worth 1-8 or 2 tickals a cubit. There 
i» however no doubt, I imagine, that cloth can be brought from 
England to Momien, via the Irrawaddy, at a clieaper rate than.vi^ 
Canton. Cotton twist and sewing thread, cutlery, buttons, mechanics^ 
tools, locks and sewing needles, were also mentioned to me as things 
wanted for sale in Yunan. 

The prices of all these articles have hitherto depended on those of 
Rangoon or Mandelay. It appears that British goods have never 
been, to any extent, imported into Yunan, via Bammd. 

In explanation of the above prices, I should mention that a tickal 
weight is the 28th of an English pound, and a tickal of silver worth 
just IJ Rupee or half a crown. A viss is 100 tickals or exactly 
fts. 3.652. 


IV. — CoNCLtJSTOTiT. 

From the statements brought forward under the preceding head», 
and especially those under para. 2nd or that of the Physical Geogra- 
phy of the country to be traversed by the proposed line — and 
not omitting from consideration the new political position of Upper 
Burmah in reference to us, as well as the direction which any future 
political changes would certainly take — what then is the best route 
^for European enterprise to avail itself of, in its endeavour to create a 
China trade through Burmah ? 

Granting that the object to l>e sought is tho most feasible way 
of reaching commercially the products and the markets of western 
China, especially Yunan, Sechuen and Queicho, it should firet be 
ascertained what conditions should determine tho plan to be adopted, 
in order to obtain that object. 

Besides the obvious ones of the least political difficulties and the 
greatest commercial advantages, are there not others that have not 
P^hafMi hitherto been sufficiently thought of F viz, 1st* The holding in 
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our own hands and having under our control the greatest possiblo 
length, at this end, of the line of communication ; 2nd. That the plan 
be capable of being tested without a previous great expenditure ; 3rJ. 
That when permanently established, as little as possible of the capital 
embarked in the means of transit be irretrievably sunk ; Uh. That the 
general route adopted be one already known and made use of by native 
traders ; ^th. That it also be one that— fiiiling the possibility of con- 
structing cither a tram or a railway, either at onc;e or even ultimately 
— may yet be worked with no great hindranoe by the construction of 
a cart-road \ GtL That the changes of mode of transit be as few os 
povssible ; and 7th. That in short the greatest safety, cheapness and 
rapidity of carriage he combined with the least sinking of capital in 
the lixed plant intended to form the means of transit. 

3. If such are the desired conditions, is it not obvious that, provid- 
ed the Irrawaddy bo navigable, and it be feasible to make a road 
from its highest easterly turn to Yunan, the best means to the object 
sought, is steam communication between liangoon and some point 
near Barnmd, and a land road thence to Yunan ? That the Irrawaddy 
is navigable for steamers just up to the desired point and no farther, 
I reported, a year ago. That the road across the 30 or 40 miles 
of Kakhyen hills to the plains of Yunan, can be constructed 
and ultimately replaced by a tram or railway, I have also recorded 
my firm conviction. Granted these two ]>rovisions, this route, then, 
sanctioned by ages of use between Burmah and China, shown above 
to bo politically and physically that most feasible to follow, and 
commercially that mo.st likely to give the highest returns for the 
least expenditure, is surely worthy of more attention than has hitherto 
been paid to it. Indeed the reasons for preference are so obvious and 
so old, that there is no room for a “ discoverer,” and I long deemed 
them too evident to need an advocate. It is true thaf., as long as the 
Upper Salween remains a river, whose navigability is only “ not proven,” 
we are none of us in a position to speak with absolute certainty. In 
regard to the Lower Salween, and the overland routes to Esmok, we 
have seen that material obstacles oppose themselves most strongly to 
their adoption. That, in the advocacy of which Capt. Sprye has so 
usefully and successfully roused the mercantile community at home, 
has the disadvantage of passing through hundreds of miles of unsettled 
country, peopled in many parts by wild and savage tribes, of traversing 
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several successive mountain ranges, and the valleys of three considerable 
rivers, the Sittang, the Salween and the Cambodia. But even if the 
“ Emporium” of Esmok be neither a myth nor a hyperbole, that is 
surely not the point where it is most desirable to tap Western China. 
It is too far South for the districts we want, and for the desired easy 
access to the western end of the Yangtsekiang ; while Quangsi is 
certainly not worth the trouble of reaching it by such a route, even if 
it were practicable. For my own part, I am indeed convinced that my 
anticipations, as recorded at the time of my first visit to Upper 
Burmah, will be ultimately realized, viz. that the ancient trado 
between Yunan and Burmah, via Bammd, would be revived and 
increased to a vast exchange between the manufactures of England 
and tbe products of China, 

4. Intimately connected with this subject of trade route, is that 
of the overland telegraph communication between India and British 
Burmah, and tbe open ports of Eastern China. In reference to that 
subject and to the possible railway, I quote from a letter, written soon 
after my return from Bammd last year. 

1. ** Ab to a telegraph from Shangai to Yunan city, a line may 
and will pass, along the great artery Yangtsekiang. 

2. “ From Canton to Yunan, the Tsikyang may contend for the 
line to follow its course in preference to the above. There will pro- 
bably be both. 

3. “ From Yunan city there is the regular trade route and high 
road through Tali and Yunehan to Momien, and thence through 
Sanda, Mowun or Maingmd to Bamd, or a point just below it. Between 
either Sanda, Mowun or Maingmd and the valley of the Irrawaddy, is 
about 30 miles of mountainous country inhabited by Kakhyens. At first 
these people would not perhaps respect the wire, especially in case of 
any individual being in want, at any moment, of metal for his bullets, 
arrows, or spears j but for ages they have been accustomed to give safe 
escort to dawk runners, and, to begin with, this two days’ march may 
be got over in that way. Trifling subsidies would, however, soon 
reconcile the tribes and ensure the continuity of the wire. 

4. “ From the foot of the Kakhyen mountains to Bammd and on 
through Shoaygoo and Katha to Munipoor, across the country of 
quiet trading Kadees, there is no obstacle either geographical or in the 
way of wild tribes. From Munipoore to Calcutta, alfbough in our own 
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ten’itory and dependencies, would perhaps be the most diflicult part of 
the line. Part of it, however, is already completed by the Assam lines. 

5. Sach a line would be almost entirely between Lat. 23® and 
25®, and in the case of the Tsikyang being followed from Canton to 
Yunan, would vei'y nearly describe an arc of a groat circle passing 
through Calcutta and Canton. 

6. Prom Katha a line would, of course, branch off and connect 
Eangoon \ik Mandelay and tlie present Peg\i line with Bammd. 
Indeed this portion from Bammd to Thayetmyo or Prome will be, 
probably, the first constructed. 

7. “ A telegraph may go where a railway cannot ; but the same 
reasons that forbid me to think of any other route than the above 
for the former, force me to l)elieve that if Western China is to be 
tapped at all from the West or South, it will be by the same route. 
And if* a railway or tramway be rccpiired, it will be from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bammd to Yunan city. The possibility of such a railway 
is for the present, I admit, as chimerical as that of one through any 
other unsurveyed region. By this route, however, the unknown 
occupies less of the distance than by any other. 

8. The railway^ however ^ is not necessary to even a vast com* 
merce hy the Bamm6 route. River steamers and Hats can navigate 
the Irrawaddy up to Bammd. There is the alternative of the Taping 
river or a perfectly flat road from Bammo to the foot of the Kakhyen 
hills. Up to this point, the route is through our own and the friendly 
Burman territory, the latter open to us by right of treaty. 

9. “ Three or four days mountain route, frequented from time 
immemorial by thousands of ponies, mules and asses that have carried 
westward, silk, tea, copper, gold, Ac., and eastward, cotton, salt, serpen- 
tine, &c., reach Sanda or some other Shan frontier city, whence again 
the route is taken up by the civilization of China, and carried north- 
east, east and south-east. 

10. “ Bammd will be a mart again in a short time, as soon, in fact, 
as Yunan is quiet enough to make any trade possible ; and seeking 
for any new mart in the unknown regions of Esmok, seems like looking 
for a new port to get at the cotton of the Confederate States, somewhero 
in Chili, because Charleston happens to be for the present, blockaded. 

The modification of this route which, I believe will be found advi- 
sable is, as mentioned under the 2iid heading, to stop the steam 
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at a point below Bamn^, say /85fl^^ oreven 
to jMiake a twtm or railroad along the plain to near Masseen (vide. Map, 
No. 2). The passage of the 30 miles of Kakhyen Idlls to bethade by 
agood- road that maybe, by and by replaced by a tram railway. 
Tlie telegraph to follow the same line, and both rOad and telegraph 
W enter China by the Shoaylee valley at Moungsun, and pass on by 
il|sungm(5, Seefan and Minglon to Yuncha^y instead of passing from 
by way of Sanda and Momien to the same city. 

11. “ Referring to both trade and telegraph route, if any Kne is 
po^ible, it appears to mo that this line is the most so. If any line 
wiU pay, it must he this, and if any line can be safe it must bo this. 
Such a line will be, I firmly believe, that ultimately adopted, since it 
will be the shortest, the easiest, the cheapest, and the safest, and it 
Ibllows the most frequented and oldest trade route's through the most 
populous and civilized territories between the Indian and Chinese 
seas.” •. 

Whichever be the route followed, however, and it may bo that 
thorough surveys will entirely change the data on which present opini- 
ons are founded, — the day is evidently not far distant when Burmah will 
bteorne the highway for a vast trade with China. Although Yunan 
is, for the time, so disturbed, I see no reason to fear that the domestic 
and foreign trade of that province will long remain in its present 
linsatisfactory state of abeyance. The Pansee revolution may indeed 
b !9 found to have been useful in breaking up the power of exclusion of 
the Chinese authorities, backed as this would have been by all the 
influence of the Chinese merchants, whose jealousy blinds them to 
Ibeir true interests, and especially of the old Burmah company ; — 
the chief of whom is said by the Right Rev. Bishop Chaiiveau to 
80,000 men at his orders. And while the province is in course 
iot^^uining sucli a settled condition as will make extensive commerce 
pQfsible, whether it he under the old Chinese or the new Pansee 
At^hority^ the surveys may be made, the routes and plans of action 
d^nitely arranged, and perhaps the communication opened just in 
tima to me^t the leviving trade. 

Taj^ung jeherion by impeding as it must do, the commerce 
the / Western provi»cj> of Twww, and QaewAor and 

seaboa the attempt to piercer those provinces 
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spirit of enterprise that of old has characterised our commerce, Inhere 
are forty millions of people waiting to be clothed with British 
piece-goods, and to be furnished with the handiworks of all the 
manufactories of England, and ready to give, in return, silk, tea, and 
the most valuable of the useful and precious metals, from mines that 
European skill would make many-fold more productive than now. 

The bamers imposed by man are removed. There remain but 
those of nature. To the conquest of these, our science and capital, 
energy and perseverance will march again as they have so often 
marched before, and again .will overcome them ; to Hritish commerce 
will accrue a new nation of buyers of our goods and sellers to our 
wants ; to the cause of progress, a new opening for the living civilization 
of Europe to compete with the sickly seini-barbarism of Asia ; to 
the cause of religion and Inimanity, a new field for Christian tmth and 
beneficence to modify, alleviate and displace the cruelties of a fierce 
fanaticism and the vices of a degraded infidelity. 

With the opening of this now way to China will bo written a fresh 
page in our already glorious commercial history ; will be taken another 
stop ill our onward destiny, and will bo given yet anotlier proof that 
rrovidence sanctions the mission we attribute to our race. 

Mandela^ f April 26th, 38(>4. 
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TaUe of the Coins of former Governments more or less current in 
the Bazars of the Goojrat District in 1859. 
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diiHah. 

1 

i 

'Phis coin ])assos for 12 annas, 
(tiily a iVwv are current. 
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Lailaha ililah Mahomed 
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Tho .silver of this coin is very 
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Jelaloodoen Padshah Gha- 
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Bazar. 
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Inscription. 


Year of 
jCoinago. 


As on No. 5. 


-leliiloodoeTi Maliomed Ale- 
bur Padsliali (xlia/oo /arbj 
oonloo /utfor jn kur. 


iSikka Maliomcd Sluih Pad- 
sliiili (IhaZoo. 

Jiilooa in3’rniint. maloos! 
UHX )si n k u fr< >o I K 1 1 il afe ; 

zni'b Akbai'iibad. 


903 
0 ijroc. 


1015 
11 ijroc. 


I 


This coin is frccjncntly mot 
with. 

It sells for lls. 1-1 to 1-8, 


fills coin is very coninion. 


Its price is giuierally about 

H. 


8 

Tc 

S 

s 

Sikka zikMui* J«'hnn Clio 
bmlur nuKiueer Shah Au* 
ru ngKcbo A 1 u n igoor. 

Jnloos inyinnut maloos 
zurb. 

1 

1118 
Uijroe. j 

1 
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As No. 7. 
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'x 

iMahoTiicil Shall Padshah 






Ghazi Salad) Qirau sani. 

llfil 

o 


9 i 



Hijroc. 
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As No. 7. 
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.lalooa iriyiunut maloos /.urb 





o 

dar-ool kiiilalVih tihahjc- 





13 

haiiabad. 











o 

.Sikka briznr zud zimahee 



jThis is an imj>uro coin. 



ta bamaii Kliooservo 
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■'s s 

gaitee. 
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llijri'o. 
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3 

Sitnn Arahomed Sliah ziirb 
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It only sells for annas. 


u 

Caslnnir suialo. 

1 i 
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Sikka mobaruk Ahniod 
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Shah Padsliah llahudtir 




n 

! w 

Gha/oo. 

1201. 


AsNo.7. 
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Hijreo. 
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.Taloos niymriiit maloos zurb 


-!<!■ 



rd 
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sahrind. 
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Kulladar Jerlu knl. Wuzeerabadi. N^ak Shahi Kandar Cashmua. Gobind Shahi. Ahmed Shahi. 
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As on No, 11. 


Jaloofl mymnut malooa zarb 
^Itawali. 


1204 J 
Hijrco. § 
3 


Deg-togh Futty rmsrut bo 
driiig-yaffc az Nanuk Goo- 


§ Common. Soils for 14 & 14^ 


Gobind Sing. 


1836 

SumbuL 


Kuraryaft ba liooknm i Kbo- 
da hiirdo jelian rewaj ai 

Sikka <lowlut ba nam 1204 $ 

Shall zumaii. Hijree, J 

Jaloos mymrmt nialoos zurb iif 

Casbuiir. 


Common bnt full of alloy & 
sells only for 11 annas. 


As on No. 13. 


/riiis coin sells for 14 annas 
I and 9 i)ies. 


^ Jaloos mymnnt maloos znrb 
Akal. 


It is often met with. 


As on No. 13. 


1859 w jThis soils for only 12 annas 
Snnibut, being full of alloy. 


Jaloos mymnut maloos aree 
Umritsur. 


Sikka zud bur huft Kiahwar S< 

Sahe Fuzl illah hamid(3on- ^ 

i-Mahoraed Shah Alum 1221 
Bad Shah, Hijree. 

Jakx>s mymnut maloos zurb ^ 

Furaokhabad. 


Sella at pur. Only a few are 
obtainable. 
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; Soils at a discount of 6 pios. 
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19 
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As on No. 17. 

1222 \l 
Hijrco. i 
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1! 

F 

1 Solis at a discount of 3 pios, 

\ 
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-1 

20 

:g 

o § 

.■t5 ^ 

r 

Sikka si 100(1 roahim zi aliahe 
Nooi(ltH;n niij az iiiukh- 
doom Qootul) Arfeen. 

IZurb kliilla, Caalunir suu-i- 
ahod. 

1223 'I 
Hijrco. ^ 

r 

! 

. Very impure, worth only 6i 

1 annus. 

» 

-t 

2] 

1 

;c 

's 

CJ 

u 

1 j 

Zud ba taocd gird gar Azcem 
Shah Ayoob Sikka bror 
zur soem. 

Jaloos mymnut maloos zurb 
Cashmir. 

1221 ' 
Hijrco. j 

1 

. Yery common, worth 10 annas, 

m 

cS 

H 

2! 

ristmna Cashmiri. 

Sikkabnr zurzudba towfiwq- 
i-illah khcKianiwo gaitee 
sitan Mahomed Shah, 

Zarb khilla Cashmir stm 
toen. 

1221 ' 
Hijree. J 

As No. 21. 

§ 

H 

2 

09 

felalpooria Golab 
Singbia. 

As on No. 13, 

Zurb Jaloos mymnut malooE 
sree. 

1865 

Sumbut. 

9S 

1 Value 8 annas. 
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Fi5n:!re. j 

j. 

.Vame. 

InscriplJon. 

Year of 
Coinage. 
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2.1 

;e 

*§ 

a 

U 

>Sikka zudflur Johan ba fiizl 
illuh .£:;iL8i}in niij ba luuii 
Qaisar 8]iah. 

Zurl) kliillu Cashmir. 

122.'S 

Ilijroe. 

v: 

cd 

Yalue 10 annas, uncoinnioii. 

25' 

Kunjur Shahi. 

As on No. 13. 

Zurb inyinnul, sroo. 

]S()0 

SumbuL, i 


Wortli 9 aiinaa, very common ; 
tlio usu.'il nioilium ol pro* 
sent.s at mavx'iagos. 

20 

g 

o 

3 ^ 

r. « 

,S w 

Gnit.c?c silan, Alalioinoti 
fcihuli. 

j 

i 

1229 ; 
Ilijree. 

1 

K 

ij 

\Yortli 12 aimas, common. 


2 

o 

o 

O 

Dnrool Siilianut (itojairroot). 


r 

1 


27 

«■ i 

1 

C3 

'o 

^ 1 

As oil No. 13. 

|Zurb KJiill.i, Caslmiir. 

1877 ^ 

8uiiibut. 

•RMri-SNjij; XT 

Yaluo 9 annas ; ratlicr .scarce. 

28 

1 

As on No. 13. 

, 1‘‘^77 
Slim but. 

X 

a 

\ S 

Common and pure. 


1-5 

Zurb srco akal. 



It soils at par. 

29 

Luklmow, 

Sikka zml biir seemoznr az 
fazl Kubb-i-zool Eniinun 
GliazooooJcen lI.jdeuo 

aloG niisab Shalic znmun. 

Jaloos myinuul: maloos znrb 
da.i* ool Sultanut Sooba 
Owud, 

1813 

Hijreo. 

5S 1 

Tait cly become common, im^ior- 
tod from iriudustun in con- 
sidomblo uumbors. 

Soils at par. 


Kil-pa Rami. i Shcvo Sin-Lia. i Lahoi-i. Cliitta Namik ShaLi. - Saheb Singhi 

^ Daduu Khalil. ! i ! 



Sikka 7M<\ bur liiirdo AUirn I At par valuo. 

•Shall Naiiiik VValiib iiKi. 1879 ;j£ 

Simibut. 

Fatty Logli G(.)oroo (jiobiiKl |r^ 

Singh fazl sucha Salinb 

a.st. H 


As on No. 13. 


5 Valuo 111 annas. 


1879 

Suiubut. 


Zurb sroo Akal. 


Togli (iooroo Gobind fazl. 

1879 

Sum but. ! 

Ziirb Akal, 


l':n' value. 

As on No. 13, 


An iiTi pure coin, worth only 11 

1876 

jz 

annas. 


1 
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Zurb mymnut Cashrnir. 
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Salieb Qiran. 



An old coinage of very pure 
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silver : date unknown, 
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scarce ; worth 16 annas. 
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Jaloos Mymnnt malooa. 
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Slieonathjeo Schoy, 
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A 4'anna piece. 
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Sheonatlijco Selioy. 



Ditto. 
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Common, value 11 annas. 
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Literary Liiclliyencc, 
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LiTEKABY liTTELLIGEXCE. 

The fc^llowing is an extract from a letter lately received from 
Oeiioral A. Cunningham, 

111 following up the history of the different races of the Punjab, I 
have extended the enquiry to tlie Cliinese accounts of the Yue-chi, 
White Huns and Turks, and I believe that I have succeeded in identi- 
fying two of the Khakans of the White Huns and one Khakan of 
tlic Turks with some of those wlio are mentioned in western history. 
The want of success which had hitherto attended all attempts of this 
kind has led some ethnologists to doubt the value of the Chinese ac- 
counts of the Tartar nations but the identifications which I have al- 
ready made will tend to remove this reproach. Thus AtJa/8ovXos tho 
Xayttv of tho TovpKoc, who received the embassy of the emperor Jus- 
tin is beyond all doubt the same as tlie great Khakan 8ha-po4io of 
the Turks, whoso rule extended to the Caspian. The dates corre- 
spond ; and so also do tjve names, for I take Liza to represent Sha of 
the Chinese— for vvliieh the more correct representative would have 
been Dza, But just as the ch =;= tSy of Chatur became Tco-(r, so the J 
ov Z — dz became Aif, The nanio in hict is tlie same as Zamol in 
Zamohns^ and Zahul in Zahiilklmi^ botli of them being only thq 
Scythian appellation of Hercules. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP Tllil 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

Fun Jvi.y, 1804. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on the 0th Instant. 

Captain W. N. Lees, Vice-President, in the cliiiir. 

The Proceedings of tlie last meeting were read and conlinned. 

Mr. Oldham said — 

« At the last meeting of the Society (June 1st) tlie attention of the 
members was directed to a very interesting specimen of a fossil repti- 
lian, which had been received by the Society from Nagpore: and tlie 
Secretary (Mr. Blanford) mado some valuable remarks bearing on tlio 
natural history, and geological age of this fossil, Mr. Blanford stated 
that the locality where it had been found was within the limits of the 
area coloured on the Geological Survey map of the Nerbudda valley 
prepared by Mr. J. G. Medlicott, as belonging to the “Mahadova’* 
group ; and then entered into some speculations as to the possible 
age of this group, pointing out how essentially the fact of the occur- 
rence of this reptile in the rocks of that group w^ould affect tlie 
Cjuestion of their geological age. As I believe that this fossil has 
nothing whatever to say to that group, I would desire to record the 
iiicts. 

It was stated to have been found about a mile west of Bijori 
village, at a spot where the stream is crossed by the cattle road from 
the Puchmuri plateau by Rori, &c. Now a mile west of Bijori, and 
where the hill path crosses the stream, is well within tlie limits of the 
Damuda works, on Mr. Modlicott’s map, and as I have been at tlie 
spot, I can also say that it is so, in reality, Further the spot indi* 
cated on the map by Lieut. Sim, neither coincides with this descrip- 
tion of the spot wheiH 3 the fossil was found, nor is it, at the base of 
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the Mahadeva lulls as stated, but on the top. There is, evidently, 
therefore, nothing trustworthy in either of these statements, as bear- 
ing on the question of what group of rocks tlie fossil in question was 
derived from. Immediately on seeing the aniiounccnient of the dis- 
covery, I wrote to the lleVk S. llislop of Nagpur, asking him to make 
very particular enquiries as to the locality, and stating my belief that 
it would bo found not to be from the Mahadoviis : and, with the per- 
mission of the Society, I will read an extract from his letter in reply, 
the last, I regret to say, of a long and valued correspoiuleticc I had 
with him. His intimate acquaintance with the rocks in his district, 
gives special value to his observations. 

“ Mr. Hislop writes — (under date lltb August, 18G3) speaking of 
the fossil in question — * On the footpath leading to the Kori-ghat, 
Major Qowan met with a detaclied block of sandstone, bearing the 
impression of the ribs and vertebral column of an animal, whieli tbo 
natives around were in the liabit of calling a fish, but wliicli oiip 
countryman more properly con.sidered a reptile. The matrix having 
been found out of position, it was diHicult for the discoverer, or the 
European officer who was recpiested subsequently to tread in his foot- 
.steps, to ascertain to which sandstone strata it had belonged, whether 
to the great pile of arenaceous beds tliat constitute the mountain 
mass, or to the few that lie below. This is no longer a matter of 
uncertaintg. I have had a good deal of experience in the various 
kinds of sandstone that occur in this province, and the sample from 
near 13ijori 1 saw at once belonged, not to the Mahadeva formation 
but to the lower Damuda group. There was an absence of all tenden- 
cy to ferruginous septa, so characteristic ol the former, and an abun- 
dance of mica so uncommon in tlie former, but so frequent in the 
latter. In splitting some of the laniime produced by the mica, I de- 
tected carbonaceous matter, such as is found between the layers of the 
Lower Damuda sandstone. There can be no question then, that th& 
M is from the inferior strata of our Indian Coal formation: 

“ Mr, Hislop proceeds to describe the characters of the Eeptile in. 
question, and to note the particulars which lie observed when clearing 
out the fossils from its matrix. But those are matters relating to its 
natural history, and my only object now is, to place on record the 
fact, that the specimen in question bad almost certainly , nothing 
whatever to say to the ‘ Ifahadeva group. 

3 L 2 
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“ Mr. Blanford himself noticed the difference in mineral character of 
the rock in which this fossil was imbedded, as compared with the ordi- 
nary aspect of the Mahadeva rocks.” 

Mr. Blanford remarked that he too had inferred from the mineral 
character of the matrix that the fossil was not from the Maliadeva 
sandstones, but showed that the spot marked by Lieutenant Sim on 
Mr. Medlicott’s map placed it in the Mahadevas, and at some distance 
from the boundary of the older rocks. 

Presentations were received — 

1. From the Under Secretary fco the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, an impression in clay of a Sanscrit inscription 
found at the foot of one of the jambs of the inner gateway of the 
ruins at Baragaon. 

2. From Colonel S. K. Tickell, two specimens of a fish in spirit, 
supposed to belong to the Cod family. 

3. From J. 11. Macdonald, Esq., a specimen of a mat used by the 
natives of Moulmein for thatching purposes. 

4. From A. Grote, Esq., specimens of a Jlylohales hr, and a 
Centipede. 

5. From Dr. Squire, on the part of Mr. Dunn of Alcyal, a collec*- 
tion of snakes in spirit. 

6. From A. Carlyle, Esq., Officiating Curator, two specimens of a 
large species of Petrel, a few specimens of North American fresh 
water and semi-fossil shells, and a piece of Iron Ore from N. Wales, 
also a few small specimens of native Turquoise found in situ in Asia 
Minor. 

7. From the same, a copy of Graves’ Ovarium JBritannicum, also 
two articles about the battle of Trafalgar and Lord Nelson, published 
in the Gibraltar Star a few days after that battle. 

8. From the same, specimens of fishes and Crustacea from the 
Salt Water Lake. 

9. From Mr. C. Swaris, a pair of shoes used by the people of 
Bhotan. 

Letters from J. P. Grant, Esq. C. S., and Baboo Eamgopal Ghose 
intimating their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

Lieutenant H. Trotter, Bengal Engineers. 
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J. C. Wliishaw, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

Baboo Debendi’a Mullick, 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
nt the next meeting : — 

Dr. C. 11. Francis, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

C. B. Garrett, Esq., C. S. proposed by Mr. Gi'ote, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

W. Swinhoe, Esq., proposed by Mr. Obbard, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

Kev. J. Ebenezer Marks, proposed by Mr. McCrindle, seconded by 
Mr. Blanford. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Oldliam: — 

Calcutta^ June 1861. 

To the President and Council of the Asiatic Society. 

Gentlemen, — While feeling much honored by my re-election to 
the Council of the Asiatic Society, I regret that 1 cannot accept the 
duty without sacriilcing a principle for which 1 have long and strenu- 
ously contended. I only ceased to urge tlie alteration in the rules of 
the Socieby which make a certain annual cliango in the constitution 
of the Council and officers compulsory, because some of rny colleagues, 
approving the principle, and proposing to act on it, still thought it 
not desirable that this change should be obligatory. 

Glad, therefore, to see this change introduced, as I believe it to be 
essential to the well-being of the Society, I could not without great 
inconsistency, again rejoin the Council at present. After the lapse of 
the proposed interval, 1 shall be happy to bo of any service ia my 
power. 

I am, Gentlemen, i^c., 

(Sd.) T. Olduam. 

The report of the Council, appointing Mr. H. B. Modlicott, a 
member of their body, vice Colonel Dickens, was confirmed. 

The. Council reported that they had elected Messrs. J. Stn^ehey 
and J. Geoghegan to the Council, in the place of Mr. II. Scott 
Smith, deceased, and of Mr. Oldhiim, who hjus declined to accept the 
nomination. 

‘ Communications were received — 

1. From Colonel S. li, Tickell, description of a supposed new 
genus of the Gadidio. 
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2. From the Secretary of the Punjab Auxiliary Committee to tho 
Asiatic Society, papers containing a description of Coal in tho Kliuttak 
Hills. 

G. From II. II. Bai-nes, Esq., Meteorological Abstract of Obser- 
vations taken at Gangarowa, Ceylon, from September, 1863, to Feb- 
ruary, 1864. 

4. From Dr. C. Williams, Memorandum on the question of British 
Trade with Western Clriiia viil Burmali. 

5. From Baboo Go[)inath Sen, an Abstract of the results of tho 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at the Suiweyor General’s 
Office in April. 

6. From Captain W. N. Lees on the llomanizing of Oriental 
Al])hahcts. 

Captain Loes then road his paper above mentioned and at tho 
dose of the reading a discussion ensued on the interesting question 
of which it treated, in which the Lord Bishop, Mr. Ileelcy, and the 
author took part. . 

The Bishop heartily agreed with Captain Lees that tho Homan 
character should be used in reducing to writing the languages of the 
aboriginal tribes of India, and regretted very much that l)i*» Judson 
and the American Missionaries had written the Karen language in 
Burmese characters. lie also rejoiced in the willingness which Cap- 
tain Lees had expressed to apply the Homan .alphabet to ilindustani. 
But he desired to go further than this, and omitting the consideration 
of dead languages, .as involving many peculiarities which it would be 
too long to discuss, he would gladly see that alphabet used for all the 
living languages of India. That a change of alphabet was practicable, 
he considered ceidiain, for it had frequently occurred. The old Hebrew 
chai’acter, now commonly called the Samaritan, was abandoned at tho 
time of the captivity, and for that alphabet (which had probably been 
regarded as sacred, certainly as venerable) the square Chaldee lettem 
were substituted, in which wo now read our Old Testament. The 
Mahomedans forced the Arabic letters, as a religious duty, on the 
nations which they conquered; and they aro now used in writing 
languages as different as Ai*abic, Persian and Malay, Yet the Persians 
had a character which they must have regarded at least with rever- 
ence, and to which they had been accustomed for ages. In Eiu:ope 
* See ante, p, 3416, 
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there had been cliatigcs, scarcely loss important, from the Celtic and 
Gothic alphabets to the German and Koman. Captain Lees had 
quoted the tenacity with which the Germans and Greeks clinrr to 
their own alphabets in suppoii; of his argument. ]hit in the fii’st 
place the difference between those alphabets and the Jtoman is trilling, 
aiid the trouble of decfyphering them slight. In the .second, in each 
case there had been a patriotic feeling recently at work in favour of 
the old alphabet: the wars of Napoleon had thorouglily di.sgii.sted 
the Germans with everything French, and therefore with the Koman 
Alphabet: and the newly emancipated Greeks were anxious to prove 
their descent from the contemporaries of 'J’hucydides and Plato. 
Eesides, in Germany, the Koman alphabet was making way. Ewald, 
lor instance, liad printed his history and commentarie.'i in that charac- 
ter. Again, the Dravidian language in Soutlicrn India used alpha- 
bets derived from the Devanagri; though they had no atlinity to 
8an.serit, and therefore they might as w'cll use tlio Jtoman. Hence, 
a.s the change appeared from historical examples to be practicable, 
it ought to bo adopted, not merely from theological or economical, or 
any partial consideration, but from the general fact that tlie multi- 
tilde, variety, and needless diversities of the Indian Alpliabeis, made 
it absolutely impossible to master all the Indian languages, and effec- 
tually separated from each other the natives of different parts of the 
peninsula. Captain Lees had scarcely stated with sufficient force tho 
terrible medley of characters with which the country was affiicted. 
Dialects differing less than those of Yorkshire and Somersetshire, were 
written in different character.s. The two great parent alphabets had 
branched out into at least twenty varietie.s. Orissa had a different 
form from Bengal ; each of the three Dravidian tongues had its own 
alphabet. A change seemed essential to the civilization of India, and 
though to attempt to force one upon the people would be wrong, and 
must end in ludicrous failure, yet books in every living Indian language 
should be printed in Roman character, and left to make their own way. 

Mr. W. L. Hceley maintained that alphabets, like constitutions, 
were developed by nature, and suited to the instincts of the several 
races which used them, and that it would be highly difficult, if not 
impossible, to impose a strange alphabet upon any race which had 
developed one by its own efforts. We have not yet obtained a 
seientilic analysis of tho circumstances under which alphabets had 
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been adopted; but ho thought that the cases, which on a' cursory 
view of the subject occurred to him, would support his belief. The 
Lord Bishop had referred to the change in the Hebrew alphabet 
made during the Babylonish captivity, but this was a mere change 
in the form of letters, like our English change from Geraian text to 
the present Roman hand; no letters were added or omitted; and 
the change was not proved to be derived from any foreign,- or non- 
Semitic, influence. Instances like the adoption of the Arabic alphabet 
by the Turks were cases where a totally illiterate people without an 
alphabet (for the Turanians of Central Asia do not seem to have 
developed one,) adopted that of the race most allied to them by 
politics and religion ; and the case of the Magyars was a similar one. 
That, however, the natives of India took most kindly to the indige- 
nous, or Nagri, alphabet, of which the various alphabets in use are 
modifications, might be proved in many ways, and among others by 
the non-success of the Mussulman mlers in introducing their o\vn, or 
the Arabic, alphscbet. Hindustani, though spoken almost all over 
India, was not the written language of any portion of India ; only 
scholars and Court Amlah could write the Arabic cliaractcr, and, for 
the purposes of common life, the native alphabet was preferred even 
when, as among many of the Bengali Mussulmans, the literature was 
composed in a patois which had more Arabic and Persian words than 
Sanscrit words. The attempt, therefore, to apply to Hindustan the 
English alphabet w^as not likely to succeed. Persons who would not 
learn the Arabic alphabet would naturally write in Nagri, or one of 
its derivations. He could not agree in the conclusion to which both 
Captain Lees and the Lord Bishop had arrived, that, in case of non- 
Arian languages of limited extent which had not a vocabulary of their 
own, the English alphabet might be UFed with advantage, and he 
instanced the Khonds, hill-tribes of Orissa, who were surrounded by, 
and mixed up with, an Ooriah population speaking an Arian language 
with an alphabet derived from the Sanscrit. A Mission had recently 
been established there, and the missionaries had very properly, in hi» 
opinion, printed their Khond books in the Ooriah alphabet. What 
was the object of introducing the Englieh alphabet ? Not that it 
was more perfect ; — the Ooriah alphabet was a far more perfect and 
useful and better arranged one, and quite as easy to read. The object 
was to put them en rapport with civilization, to facilitate their 
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acquisition of Englisli. But when are the Khonds likely to want 
English ? Certainly not before the Ooriahs want it ; and the know- 
ledge of the Ooriah alphabets would be practically useful to them 
every day. They will seldom sec Europeans. The very work of tho 
mission, and of teaching, will be carried on mainly by Ooriah miniF* 
ters and catechists ; and the business of daily life, the l)uying and 
selling, is altogether conducted by Ooriahs. It is clear that in this 
case the advantages of the Ooriah alphabet outweighed those of tho 
English, and it would probably be found the same, on the most super- 
ficial view, in other similar eases. Broadly, it appeared that the 
civilization of these scattered and insignificant tribes would be bettor 
attained by bringing them up to the level of civilization enjoyed by 
surrounding districts, than by attempting anything higher; what we 
wanted was not to Europeanize parts of India, but to weld the whole 
into a compact mass, to give it that homogeneity, the absence of 
which so much weakens all exertions either of the teaclicr or legislator 
for the benefit of the people. If a common alphabet could efiect this 
to any extent, that alphabet must be the one which the imloles of tho 
natives of the country had worked out for itself, and whicli could 
more easiiy be learnt than any other, besides being in itself true, 
perfect, and better than any alphabet we could give them. Mr. 
Heeley concluded by appealing to Captain Lees for corroboration of 
the views expressed by him with regard to the non-development of 
an indigenous alphabet among the Sc34hiaii races. 

Captain Lees said he was glad the Bishop had favoured tlie meeting 
with an expression of his opinion on this question, in which it was 
known ho took a deep interest. He had listened with great interest 
to his Lordship’s remarks, and while he concurred in much that he had 
said, he thought that much in which he could not concur might bo 
reconciled with the views enunciated in the paper just j*ead. Tho 
object his Lordship and those who were of his opinion had in view 
was universality, and now he thought that sufiicient consideration had 
not been given to the widely-spread area over which the Hindustani 
language was used, a range of country extending from Peshawur on the 
north to Cape Comorin on the south. If we applied the Roman 
alphabet to this one language, no dou’ot it would familiarize a very 
large portion of the people of India with these characters. But to 
do even that, would be a magnum opus. It would, moreover, at the 
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outset at least, be experimental ; and it must be admitted that in all 
experimental undertakings, however good grounds we may have to 
hope for success, we must not be unprepared for failure. Now, if we 
were suddenly to print books in all the languages of India in the 
Eoman characters, and introduce them into all our villages and 
vernacular schools, and tlie experiment were to fail — i* e. if the 
people generally were to refuse to adopt these characters— there can 
be no doubt that we should have succeeded in doing a very great 
mischief. In dealing with Hindustani alone, we tread on sure 
ground. We make the experiment with some prospect of success, 
while we reduce the risk of danger to a minimum. It must be recol- 
lected however, that the present movement is wholly an outside one. 
The natives of this country, for whose languages alphabets have been 
perfected, do not ask for any change. They do not want it. Wo 
find the number of these alphabets inconvenient, and we wish to 
change them all for our own ; but we arc aliens, and the question is, 
should such a point be decided by foreigners? In regard to the 
question asked by Mr. Heeley, I am not prepared at present to enter 
on a review of the progressive development of writing amongst the 
Scythians. The early history of the colonies of these Jaces who 
entered India, is involved in much obscurity, from winch it will 
probably never be unveiled. Their earliest records are to be found 
on the coins of Bactriana subsequent to the downfall of the Greek 
kingdom. They are written in two characters— corrupt Greek and 
Bactrian, merging later into the Indian and Sanscrit alphabet ; and 
as both these alphabets were foreign, it would appear that the early 
Scythians had no alphabet of their own. The Thibetan alphabet is 
borrowed from the Indian, and is comparatively modern. The irrup- 
tion of the Osmanli Turks into Europe did not take place until long 
after they had embraced Mahomedanism. That people had changed 
their alphabets, as well as their languages, there can, however, be no 
question. In fact, if we trace the history of the progressive develop- 
ment of alphabets, we find it to be one continued series of changes, 
and it is to the variety of directions in which these changes and 
developments have been made, that we owe the multiplicity of alpha- 
bets we now possess, as I have explained in my paper. Nations 
with imperfect alphabets have never objected to change them. On 
the contrary, they have shown a tendency to elaborate, improve, and 
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perfect them, as their ideas and their languages became enlarged. 
In short, in the East, Mr. Heeley is quite correct in speaking of the 
indigenous growth of alphabets, for undoubtedly in India alphabets 
have grown with the languages they belong to, and to them they 
have a prescriptive right. I do not think then that it would bo 
difficult to reconcile the extreme views of either of the speakers with 
the more moderate and mean position I have taken up. 

The Librarian submitted a report of the accessions to the Library 
since the meeting held in February last. 


LiBllAEY. 

The following additions have been made to tlie Library since the 
meeting held in February last. 

Presentations, 

, The names of donors in capitals, 

Les Animaux ; extrait du Tuhfat Ikhwan us Safa. — M. Gaeciit 
i)E Tassy. 

Corn’s d’ Hindoustani for December 1863. — The Same. 

Tables of Heights in Sind, the Punjab, N. W. Provinces and Cen- 
tral India determined by the G. T, Survey of India.— The Go- 
vernment OF India. 

Catalogue llaisonn^e of Oriental MSS. in the Library ol the (late) 
College of Fort Saint George, now in the charge of the Board of 
Examiners ; by the Rev. W. Taylor, Vols. II. and HI. iiiB Benoal 
Government. 

Westwood’s Oriental Entomology.— Lt. R. C. Beavan. 

History of the Reigning Family of Lahore with some account of 
the Jumraoo Rajahs — By Major G. C. Smyth. The Author. 

The Daya Bhaga.— Babu P. C. Taoobe. 

A Treatise on the chronology of Sinaitic monuments, by His High- 
ness Hekekeyan Bey. — The Author. 

History of Hyder AH and Tippoo Sultan.— Prince Gholam 

Mahommed. 
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Brief History of Ancient and Modern India from the earliest 
period of antiquity to the termination of the late Mahratta war. — 
The Same. 

Natuurkundig Tidschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, Vol. XXVI.— 
The Society. 

Illustrations of the Meteorology of India and High Asia, by H. 
de Schlagintweit. — The Bengal Govebnment. 

Ditto ditto. — The Inspector General op Hospitals. 

Official Hand-book of the Punjab Exhibition. — The Punjab 
Government. 

A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, Sunnuds, relating to India 
and the neighbouring countries, Vol. V., compiled by C. U. Aitchi- 
son. Esq. — The Government op India. 

Indischc Studien, Vol. VIII, — The Editor. 

On the identification of the Acanthacea; of the Linncan Herbarium, 
by T. Anderson, Esq., M. D. — The Author. 

An enumeration of the species of Acanthacese from the Continent 
of Africa by T. Anderson, Esq., M. D. — The Same. 

Le Tr^or des chartes d’ Ai’m^nie ou Cartulaire de la Chancellerie 
Royale des Roupdniens, Par Victor Langlois. — J. Avdall, Esq. 

Memoires de 1’ Academic Imperiale des Sciences do St. Poters- 
bourg. Tome IV. Nos. 10 and 11. — The Academy. 

Bulletin de V Academic Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol, IV. Nos, 7 to 9, and Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2. — The Same. 

Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno Batavi, edited by F. A. Guil. 
Miguel, Tome I. Fasc, 1, 2 and 3.— The Lugduno Batavian 
Academy. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, New 
Series, Vol. VIII. Parts 1 and 2. — The Academy. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, VoL 
V. pages 241—457, &c., Vol. VI. pp. 1—96.— The Academy, 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VIII. Nos. 
1, 2 and 3. — The Society. 

Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Dublm, Vol. IV. 
Part 1.— The Society. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor to 
the Govermnent of India for 1862-63.— The Government op 
India. 
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Annual Report on the administration of the Coorg districts for 
1802-63. — The Bengal Government. 

Annual Report on the administration of Mysore for 1862-63.— 
The Same. 

Report of a Meeting of the Bethune Society held in honor of Dr. 
Duff. — Baboo Ramchtjnder Mitter. 

Transactions of the Entomological Society of New South Wales, 
Vol. I. Part 2. — The Society. 

^ The Anthropological Review and Journal, Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 3, and 
Vol. II. No. 4. — The Anthropological Society. 

Toungoo News Sheet, Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 3. — The Rev. F, Ma- 
son. 

Professional papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. I. Nos. 1 and 2. — 
Major J. G. Medley. 

Purdna Sangraha, Parts 12 and 13. — Babu Kali Prosonno 
Singh. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, P. W. De- 
partment, No. 40.— The Government op India. 

Report on tiie result of the administration of the Salt Department 
for 1862-153.— The Bengal Government. 

The Chinese and Japanese Repository of hicts and events in Science, 
History and Arts, relating to Eastern Asia, Vol. I. Nos. I to 5. — 
Professor Summers. 

Address delivered at the Annivereary Meeting of the Geological 
Society of London on the 19th February, 1864, by Professor Ramsay 
F. R. S.— The Author. 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
from Ist November, 1863, to 30th April, 1864.— The Chamber op 
Commerce. 

Instructions for taking Meteorological Observations, with tables, 
by Sir H. James. — COL. H. L. Thuillier. 

A Pali Grammar, by J. Alwis.— The Author. 

Eight years in Asia and Africa from 1846 to 1855, by J. J. Benja^ 
min, Esq.— T he Author. 

Byan Maka Za Oolum, compiled by Saiyed Keramut AIL— The 
Compiler* 

Die Gedichte des Drua ibn Alward, herausgegeben, ubersetzt und 
erlautert von T. Noldeke. — The Editor. 
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Catalogue annuel de la Librairio Francaise, by C. Reinwald. — The 
Compileh. 

Catechism of the Shaiva Religion, Parts 5 and 6. — The Rev. 
T. Foulkes. 

The Kusum^njali or Hindu Proof of the Existence of the Supremo 
Being, with a translation. — E. B. Cowell, Esq., M, A. 

Bleeck’s Spiegel’s Avesta, tho religious books of the Parsees.— 
The Editob. 

The tale of the battle of Padmanabham, with a Telugu transla- 
tion. — A. L. Cabltle, Esq. 

Ovarium Brittanicum — or an accurate delineation of 50 Figs, of 
British Bird’s Eggs, by G. Graves, Esq. — The Same. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. VIII. Part 1. — The 
Bengal Qoveenment. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XX. 
Part 1. — The Societv. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVI. Part 4, 
and Vol. XXVII, Part 1, with an Index to Vols. XVI— XXV.-~ 
The Society. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society ’lof India, 
Vol. XIII. Part 2.™ The Society. 

Jahrbuch der K. K, Geol. Reichsanstalt, Vol. XIII. No, 3. — The 
Society. 

Journal Asiatique, Sixieme Serie, Vol. II. Nos. 4 to 7, and Vol. 
III. Nos, 8 and 9.— The Asiatic Society op Pahis. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Nos. 58 to 63. — The 
Society, 

Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. I. Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13. — The Calcutta 
School Book Society. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land en Volkenkunde Nederlandsch Indie, 
Vol. VI. Stuk 3. — The Univeesity op Leyhen, 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol XXV. Nos. 290 to 294. — 
The Editob. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. 
V. Part 4. — The Academy. 

Proceedings of the Same Nos. 3 to 7 of 1863. — The Same. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India (Paleeontologia Indica) 
Vol. III. Part 3.— The Govebnment op India. 
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Another copy of the Sarnc.—TnE Gotebnment op Bengal. 

Another copy.— The Superintendent Geological Museum. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III. Part 2, and 
Vol. IV. Part 2.— The Same. 

Proceedings of the Scientific Society of Ghazipur, Nos, 2 to 4 of 
1864. — The Society. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, Vol. IV. Nos. 5 to 8.— The 
Editor. 

The Oriental Baptist, Vol. XVII. Nos. 201, 202 and 203, Vol 
XVIII. Nos. 205 to 209. — The Editor. 

The Calcutta Review, Nos. 76 and 77.— The Editor. 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. 39, 
Part 2. — The Bengal Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. 76 
for 1862-63, with a map. — The Government of Madras. 

Returns showing the operations of the Income Tax Act in the 
N. W. Provinces for 1861-62. — The Government N. W. Pro- 
vinces, 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. IV. 
Parts 1 tmd 2 . — The Royal Institution, 

List oi' the members and ofiicers and Professors of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain for 1863. — The Same. 

Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, Vol. XXXIX. Parts 1 to 3, 
4 and 6. — The Editor. 

General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency with Appendices for 1862-63. — The Director 
OF Public Instruction. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 79.— 
The Bombay Government. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part 2 of 1863. — 
The Societv. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXXII. 
— The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
Vol. XX. Parts 3 and 4.— The Society. 

A list of the Fellows, annual Subscribers and Honorary and Corre- 
sponding members of the Zoological Society, London, for 1863.— 
The Society. 
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Journal of the Chemical Society of London, 2nd Series, Vol. I. Nos. 
for October, November and December, J863, with a Supplement for 
Dec. and Vol. II, Nos. for January, February and March, 1864. — 
Tub Society. 

Jouraal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, Now Series, Vol. 
IV. No. 8 and Vol. V. No. 9.— The Editob. 

Report of the Pulni Mountains, to accompany the Series of sketches 
by Lieutenant-Colonel D. Hamilton. — The Madbas Govt. 

Verhandlungen der Zoologisch-Botanischen Gesellschaft, Wien — Vol, 
XIII. — The Society. 

Monographic der Oestriden von Friedrich Brauer. — The Zoolo- 
gico-Botanic Society of Vienna. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichcn Geologischen Reichsanstalt, 
XIII. Band. No. 4. — The Impeiual Mineiial Cabinet of Vienna. 

Indischo Studien, herausgegeben von Dr. Albrecht Weber, 8cr 
Band. — The Editob. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindisehen Gesellschaft, Band 
XVIII. Parts 1 and 2--The Society. 

. Mjolnir og Vadjra af C. A. llolmboe. Pamphlet, — Tjie Author. 

Om Ortug eller Tola, en skandinavisk og Indisk Vaegteenhed af 
Professor Holmboe — Pamphlet. — The Same. 

Amuletter og orn storraaeuds Begravelse af C. A, Holmboe — 
Pamphlet. — The Same. 

Om Haugelys af C. A. Holmboe — Pamphlet. — The Same. 

Resultate Magnctischer, Astronomischer iind Meteorologischer 
Beobachtungen auf einer Reisc nach dem Ostlichen Sibirien in den 
Jahren 1828-1830 von Prolessor Christoph Hansteen und Lieutenant 
Due. — The University of Christiania. 

Aegyptische Chronologie : Ein Kritischer Versuch von. J. Lieblein. 
t^THE Same. 

Nyt Magazin fur Naturvidenskaberne — Udgives af den Physiogra- 
phiske Foreniug i Christiania ved M. Sars og Th. Ejerulf. Tolvte 
Binds, foi*ste andet og tredie Hefte. — The Same. 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Aarsberetning for 
Aaret, 1861. — The Same. 

Beretning* om Bodsf^ngslets Yirksomhed i Aaret, I 862 r — The 
Same. 
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Oennral Beretiiinjj ira Gaiistad siiulssy^^eas}^! lor Aaret, 1S62.-™ 
Tuk Same. 

Forhandliiiger i Vidi*nskabs-Sclskabet i Christiania Aar, 18(52.— 
The Same. 

Norsk Forfaiter- Loxicon, 1814-1S56 af Jens F. Kraft. — The 
Same. 

Det Kongelige Frederiks Universitets Halvhundrecl Aars-Fest. Sep- 
tember, 1861 .~’Tiie Same. 

Norske Vjegtloddcr fra Fjortondo Aarlmndrecle beskaevno af 0. A. 
Ilolmboe. — The S a me. 

Feter Andreas Munch ved Ihml Botten Hansen.- -Tuk Same. 

Taxiderini — PamphI el. —Til E Same. 

Aper(;u des dillorentes methodes dc traitement employees a l’hopii;vl 
de rUniversite de Christiania eontrc la Syphilis eonstitutiounelle, par 
J. L. Jiidenkap. — The Same. 

Committee — Beretnlng Angaacude Syphilisationen. — T he Sam k. 

Statistiske Kftcrretninger om Christiania Kathedralskolo for 
skoleaarene 18J§ til — The Same. 

Fn storrc Bibelhistone. Det Nye Testament.- -The Same. 

Beretding om Sundhedstilstanjlen og Medicinalforholdene i Norge i 
Aarot, 18G0 — Afgiven af Departementet for det Indro — T jie Same. 

Tabeller over de Spedalske i Norge i Aaret, J8G1, 18G2. > -The 
Same. 

JEjcchanges. 

The Athenamni for November, December, 18G3 and January, heb* 
riiary, March and April, 18G4. 

The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXVI. 
Nos. 177 and 178, Vol. X.NIVII. Nos. 179 to 183. 

Purchases. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, \ol. XII. No. 72 
and Vol. XlII. Nos. 73 to 77. 

Comptes Eendus de L’Academie des Sciences, Nos. 17 to 26, Vol. 
LVII. and Nos. 1 to 17 of VoL LVllI. 

The Edinburgh lleview, Nos. 213 and 211. 

Journal and Chronicle of the Numismatic Society of London, Vol. 
III. No. 12. 

Journal des Savants, for Nov. and December, 1863 and for January, 
February, March and April, 1861. 
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Froceeding$ of the Asiatic Society, 

The Quarterly Eeview, VoL CXV. Nos. 229 and 230. 

Kevue des Deux Monties, for 15th November and December, 1863 
and for January, February, March, April and 1st May, 1864. 

Kevue et Magasin do Zoologie, Vol. XV. Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 
and Vol. XVI Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Eeeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 232 to 237. 

American Joumal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXVI. No. 108 and 
Vol. XXXVII No. 109. 

Westminster Eevievv, Vol. XXIV. Nos 49 and 50. 

Natural History Eevievv, New Series, Vol. Til. Nos. 13 and 14. 

Atlas Ichthyologique des Indus Oricntales Neerlandaises, Livraisons 
n, 12 and 13, by M. P. Eleeker. 

Indische Studien, Vol. VIII. 

The Arabian Nights, translated by E. W. Lane ; 3 vols. 

Standard Alphabet, by C. E. Lepsius. 

Crania Erittanica, by J. B. Davis. Part.s 1 tp 5. 

Orient und Occident, Vol. II. Part 3. By T. Eenfey. 

Hercule et Cacus, etude de Mythologie compaviK*, Par M. Ereal. 

Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, parts 19 and 50. 

List of the Specimens of Lcpido 2 )teroii 8 Insects in the Collection 
of the British Museum, Parts 21 to 26, by E. Cray. 

Works by II. H. Wilson — Essays on SaiiKskrit Literature, Vols. 
3 and 4. 

Catalogue of Fishes in the British Museum, Vol. 4, 

Amara Kosha, Sanskrit MS, 

Kavyadars'a, ditto. 

Apastambha Sutras, ditto. 

The Eock-cut Temples of India. By J. Fergusson. 

Dictionnaire Classique ; Sanscrit — Fraiicaise, Part.s 1 and 2, by 
Bumouf. 

Gould’s Birds of Asia, Part 16. 

Vendidad Sade, Part 9. 

Dictionnaire Turc— Arabe—Persan— Turkiseh—Arabisoh— Persk- 
ches. 

Handworterbuch, Part 6. By Dr. J. T. Zenker. 

Wolf’s Zoological Sketches, 2nd Series, Parts 5 and 6. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Joumal of the Numismatic Society of 
London, New Series, Vol. IV, No 13. 
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The Kamil of El-Muhamd, Part 1. By W. Wright. 

Deutsche verhesserte Uebersctzung dcr Biicher des Zoroaster. Erster 
Theil Zen-dawasta (das “ Leben-Gcbende !”) von Dr. Prof. Ignatius 
Pietraszewski. 

Memoires D Histoire et de Geographic Orlontales ; (Memoiro 
sur le Fotouho’s— Seham) par M. J. De Goeje, No. 2. 

Noms Indigenes d un Choix de plantes du Ja})ou et de la Chino, 
Far MM. J. Hoffman efc H. Schultes. 

The Grand study, (TaHio or Dai Gaku) Edited by Dr. .T. Hoffman, 
Firts 1 and 2. 

Gia-Dinh-Thimg-Clii. Histoire et description de la Basse Cochin- 
chine, Par G. Aubarct. 

Memoire sur la partic Meridionalc de L’Asie Centrale, par Nicolas 
de Khanikoff. 

Lal GopXl Dutt. 

Mg (jthf 1861. • 


Foe AiraiTST, 1864. 

Tlie adjourned Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal was hold on the lltJi instant. 

Captain W. N. Lees, LL. D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and coulirined. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From the Seci-etary of the Benares Debating Club, a copy of 
the Rev. W. Hooper’s Lecture on Letters, lately delivered before tho 
Club. 

2. From Baboo Jwalaiiauth Pundit, a collection of Persian and 
Urdu MSS. 

3. From C. Horne, Esq., C. S., two skins of Paradoxurus. 

4. From Lieutenant R. C. Beavan, a collection of Indian Lepi- 
doptcra (Papillionid® and Tine?») a collection of eggs of Indian 
birds ; and two skins of the Paradise Fly-catcher. 

5. Prom R. D. Stewart, Esq., two young bats in spirit. 

6. From A. Grote, Esq., a Kangaroo. 

7. From Lieutenant C. S. Pratt, of the 31st Puajaub N, I., 
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several Cossyali sworda and aiTows captured during the late distur- 
bances in those hills. 

8. From Colonel C. S. Guthrie, specimens of a peculiar kind of 
Ivory called ‘‘ Shermie,” used in the Upper Provinces of India, in the 
manufacture of dagger handles, &c., &c., and said by those that deal in 
it, to be brought from Kussia. 

9, From A. C. L. Carlyle, Esq., Officiating Curator, specimens 
of Plumbago and Manganese Ore, obtained by him from Pedda Kada 
Kondah in the Zemindary of the Eajah of Vizianagaram, Northern 
Circars. 

The Curator exhibited the following Zoological specimens.— A 
Varams and two small bittern-like herons viz., a variety of Ardcola 
Malaccensis and a .specimen of Ardeola emnamonea sliot by him for 
the Society ; a largo Monitor shot near the Salt Lake Canal ; speci- 
mens of certain snakes obtained by him, viz., Trojndouotus sfolafus, 
Tropidonotus schistosus, nm\ Tropidonotus umh^atus ; a specimen of 
a species of fossil Clgpeaster found by him in the desert near the 
Great Pyramid ; and specimens of some .shells collected by him in the 
Sunderbuns. 

The Curator reported that he had piocnred from Mutlah \m enor- 
mous Crocodile, sixteen and half feet in length, for the Society, through 
the kindness of J. Sturmer, Esq., and H. B. Farr, Esq., of the Mutlah 
Itailway Company, to whom the thank.s of tlje Society are due. The 
Crocodile is being made into a skeleton specimen for the Museum. 

Mr. Blanford proposed that the special thanks of the Society bo 
given to the above named gentlemen ; which proposition was put to 
the vote of the meeting and carried unanimously. 

A letter from D. M. Gardener, Esq., C. S., announcing his with- 
drawal from the Society, was recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected Ordinary members;— 

Dr. C. R. Francis, C. B. Garrett, Esq., C. S., W. Swinhoe, Esq., and 
Bev. J. Ebenezer Marks. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary 
Members at the next meeting 

J. Beames, Esq., C. S., Collector and Magistrate of Pumeah, pro- 
posed by Lieutenant-Colonel F, P. Layard, seconded by N. S. Alexan- 
der, Esq. 
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The Hon’ble Elphinstono Jackson, proposed by W. L. Heeley, 
Esq., seconded by H. F. JBlanford, Esq. 

Baboo Taruck Chunder Sircar, proposed by Baboo Jadava Krishna 
Singh, seconded by Captain W. N. Lees. 

Captain E. B. Sladen, Madras Staff Corps, proposed by H. F. 
Blanford, Esq., seconded by W. L. Heeley, Esq. 

B. Jardinc, Esq., C. S., proposed by W. L. Heeley, Esq., seconded 
by Baboo Kajendrtalal Mitra. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Lieutenant C. A, Sim, 
Jt. E., to 11. Kivett Carnac, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, relating to the fossil amphibian 
lately presented to the Society’s M\iscum, a copy of which letter had 
been forwarded by the latter to tlie Society. 

From Lieut. C. A. Sim, Iloyal Engineers, to Haiiiiy Rivktt Oak.vac, 

E.sq., Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Cojitral 

Provinces. 

Gondimrra^ dated 2^rd May, 1864. 

— In reference to your demi-official communication of the dOth 
March last, lhavc the honour to state, for the information of the Chief 
Commissioner, tliat, in company with Dr. Orr, 1 again visited, on the 
2 1st instant, the spot where the Saurian was found in last July. 

1 then accurately marked the position in the geological mai) wliioh 
you fomarded to me : so I need not again revert to the subject of 
site. The Nandiya stream has been now examined for some distance 
on both directions of the Saurian site, but I regret to say that no 
new fossil has been discovered. The rocks in the bed of the stream 
are mostly of a very hard 6and.stone j all appear to have been wa.shed 
down, and to be continually changing their position. The strike 
or dip of some of these layers of sandstone was ob.served to bo as 
much as 30° to the north, whilst the dip of the rocks in the base of 
the neighbouring hills is but 3^ or 4° to the same point of the 
compass Occasionally, nodules of basalt and layers of shale are met 
with in the bed of the stream, and this is easily accounted for 
when the rising ground in the immediate vicinity is examined, for the 
hills are nearly all capped with Trap, having a substratum of sandstone 
with heads dipping 3° or to the north. 

The presence, then in the bed of the river of both trap and sand- 
stone boulders of a similar formation to that of the neighbouring 
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bills, loads to the conclusion that the Saurian stone is not a rock 
ill situ,” ut evidently a loose block washed down from a position 
perhaps liigher up the stream, perhaps from the base of the hills in 
the vicinity. The dip of the river stones is so various that all those 
at present visible have evidently fallen from above, and are, in all 
probability, of a recent displacement. The character of the rocks in 
the immediate vicinity may be described as trap overlying sandstone, 
the latter very hard, and with heads dipping 3^^ or to the north. 

Trusting that this information may be a sufficient answer to your 
demi-official communication previously cpioted. 

I have the liouor, (fee., 

(Sd.) C. A. SiAt, Lieutenant^ 

lioyal Engineers, 

(True Copy) 

(Sd.) H. Rivett Carnac, 
Assistant-Secretary^ Central Provinces. 

The Secretary read the following correspondence that had passed, 
between the Society and the Government of India on the subject of 
the proposed transfer of their Museum to Government. ^ 

From tlie Secretary to the Asiatic Society of llcngal. To E-. C. Bay- 
ley, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Asiatic Society's Booms, Calcutta, *)th April, 1864. 

Sib, — With reference to the previous correspondence on the pro- 
posed transfer of the Asiatic Society’s collections to Government, 
printed copies of which are hereto appended, 1 am instructed to 
inform you that the Council has now received full powers from the 
Society to enter upon final arrangements with Government on the 
basis recognised in your letter No. 7622 of the 5th December, 1863. 

It is deemed highly desirable by the Council that these arrange- 
ments should be entered upon with the least practicable delay, inasmuch, 
as pending the result of the present correspondence, the Council has 
deferred the appointment of a properly qualified Curator, in succession 
to their late Curator, Mr, Blyth, and the collections although as fax 
as possible cared for in all that regards their preservation and display, 
and continually increased by donation and purchase as heretofore, 
are not rendered subservient to the extension of scientific knowledge 
in the same degree that they would be under a skilled Zoologist. 

In accordance with the provision of Buies I. and 111. as submitted 
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in the late Secretary’s letter of the 18th June, 1802, the Council will 
be prepared to make over to a Board ot Trustees, to be incorporated 
by an Act of the Legislature, the management, arrangement and 
disposal of the collections, together with the right of free access to 
those portions of the Society’s premises which are now devoted to the 
Museum, until such time as the new Museum Building shall b(j ready 
for the reception of the collections. The constitution of the Board of 
Trustees will therefore be a necessary preliminary to further steps in 
the transfer. 

As, however, some delay must necessarily intervene previous to the 
completion of the transfer, and as a similar delay must be incurred in 
the selection and appointment of a qualified Curator to the Museum, 
it appears liighly desirable that the two measures sliould proceed 
simultaneously in order that the Museum be placed as soon as may 
be under the immediate charge of a paid oflicer. It has been long 
felt that the extent and variety of the collections are such as to 
render it impossible for one man to perform the necessary scientific 
work in connection therewith, and at the same time to undertake 
tlieir preservation, the disposal and exchange of duplicates, Ac., and to 
carry on the busine.ss and mechanical duties of the Museum. 

The Society’s collections are not indeed at present, of such extent 
as to require the entire services of two specially educated Zoologists, 
although such a contingency may be fairly contemplated at no distant 
jieriod. But the Council would strongly recommend that provision 
be made for one head Curator or Museum Superintendent of high 
scientific attainments, and for an Assistant Curator such as may be 
obtained in this country or in Europe on a moderate salary. 

The Society is at present in receipt of a total sum of Its. 500 per 
mensem from Government, for the support and preservation of tho 
Museum : this sum will lapse to Government with the transfer of tho 
Society’s collection. Should His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council think it desirable to invite the Society’s recommendations 
with regard to the appointment of and pecuniary provision for a 
Curator, I am desired to state that the Council will have much pleasure 
in submitting its views for His Excellency’s consideration. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) H. F. Blantoed, 

Secy.j Asiatic Society, 
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From £. C. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 

To H. F. BlanfokJ), Esq., Secy, to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bated Simlay the %th July^ 1864. 

SiH, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 

Homo Department. 177, dated the 5th of April last, and to state 
that the question of the proposed transfer of the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum to tlie Government of India, with the view of forming au 
Imperial Museum, has been submitted for the final sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

2. The Secretary of State has been solicited to select and send out 
a Curator dunng the ensuing cold season. The Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that until the arrival of that offeer in Calcutta, 
nothing will be gained by the transfer of the Society’s collections to 
Government. The present grant from Government being continued, 
the Society should make intermediately the best arrangements possible 
for the preservation of their collections. The exhibition of tlieso 
should for the present be quite a secondary object. 

3. The appointment of Trustees under the contemplated Act will 
be made on the arrival of the Curator. 

4. The necessary stops will be taken in the Public Worlis Depart- 
ment for the construction of a suitable building for the Imperial 
Museum. Endeavours will be made to ensure that the building shall 
be commenced in 1865, and it will, it is hoped, be completed within 
two or three years. 

I have, &(r., 

(Sd.) E. C. Batley, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

Tlio report of the Council appointing Messrs. J. Strachoy and 
J. Geoghegan, members of their body, was confirmed. 

The Chairman then rose and said — 

“ It is my pleasing duty to announce to the Society this evening 
the completion of another volume of the very valuable Persian series 
we are now publishing in the Bibliotheca Indica, and as some account 
of our progress, and the plan that has been sketched out for us to 
follow, will be interesting not only to the Society but to Oriental 
scholars in Europe, I have 'prepared chiefly from a minute in the 
Philological Conunittee, a short memorandum on the subject. 
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“ The present object of tlie Society in regard to the Persian series 
of the Bibliotheca Indica, is to aid in working out an idea, which 
originated with the late distinguished Sir Henry Elliot, viz., to place in 
the hands of the future historian, the best original materials for com- 
piling a history of this country, and the plan proposed for accomplisliing 
our task is, to publish texts of the most trustworthy authors, giving 
the preference, when possible, to writers coutcraporary with the events 
their histories chronicle. 

“ I. In this view, we have already published that portion of Ahul- 
Fazl Baihahis Tarihh-i al-i SohokliJem which contains the biography 
of Mas’ud, tho son of Mahmud* of Ghaznin ; and it should bo our 
endeavour, I think, to complete this penod from other sources ; because 
the kings of Gtiaznin have exercised so material an inlluencc on the 
progress of events in India, and the albiirs of the two countries arc so 
interwoven, that any history of India, without an account of the rise, 
progress, and decline of the Ghaznin dynasty, would certainly be in- 
complete, 

“ I am not prepared to say that materials at present exist and are 
available for satisfactorily fulfilling this portion of our task, which 
embraces ’a period of about 200 years, commencing with Ndsir ol-diu 
Soboktikfn, and ending with Khosraw Malik, who died A. 11. 5S3. 

“II. Tho succeeding or second period of the History of India, 
treats of the Afghan dynasties, including the Gliori, the Slave, the 
Khilji and Lodhi kings. It commenced with M’oiz ol-din Mohmnmad 
Ibn i Sdm Ghori, and concludes with Soltdn Ibrahim I bn i Sakandar 
Lodhi ; or, including the interruption caused by the invasions of the 
Clmghattais, may be carried down to Mohammad Add, in the year 
A. II. 9G3 ; in which year also Homayun died. 

“ In furtherance of our object in regard to this period, we have al- 
ready published the history of Zia ol-din Barni, which chronicles the 
reigns of eight kings of Delhi, from Ghaids ol-din Balban, to the Gth 
year of the reign of Firoz Shah, a period of 92 years. Zia ol-dln took 
up his narrative of events from tho point where the author of tho 
Tuhaqdt i Hfdsiree left off. 


'.js 

valuable for the history of this period, 
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The Tahaqdt i Nhirec is a general history, compiled by Minhaj 
ol-dm Jawzjdni. It commences witli the birth of Adam, and con- 
cludes with tlie biography of Nasir ol-din Mahmud b-Shams ol-din 
Altimash, the eighth king of Delhi of the Ghori dynasty. 

“ Ifc must be evident that that portion of Minlulj ol-din*s work which 
treats of ancient history, is of no value for illustrating the history of 
Mohammadan India. The account he himself gives of this part of his 
history is as follows : — 

“ Ho found, he says, a tabular chronicle compiled by the Imam Mo- 
hammad Ali Abu l-Kiisim Imadi, in the time of Nasir ol-din Sobokti- 
kin, containing in a very concise form, some account of the prophets, 
the early and later Khalifahs, and something of the life of Nasir ol-di!i 
Soboktikin. This he desired to enlarge ; an/1 by giving a more extend- 
ed account of the kings of Arabia and Persia, including the Tobbas of 
Yemen, the kings of Himyar;the Khalhahs, the Buyahs, T^hiryan, 
Saffarydn, Samdniyan, Saljukydn, and Eumyan, so malio a complete 
history. 

“ But, for this portion of general history, we cannot expect to learn 
anything very new or instructive from Minhaj ol-din ; for, we Iiavc 
older, and better, and more numerous, authorities than those he used ; 
and many of these works have been already printed and published. 

“ There is, however, a portion of his history which is of great value 
for our purpose, viz. : that which contains the chronicle of his own 
times, commencing with the Ghori dynasty, (of the Royal House of 
which he was himself a and concluding with Nasir ol-din 

Mahmiid b-Soltan Altimash. Of the contents of the work, the late 
Mr. Morley in his catalogue, gave a brief outline : and from the exa- 
mination I made of the book, his remarks appeared to convey an 
accurate impression of its value : of the propriety then, of our publish- 
ing the portion mentioned, there could not, I tliink, be a question. 

“ It might be thought that this author’s account of tho Kings of the 
house of Ndsir ol-din Soboktikin (in whose time, and by whose order, 
tho chronicle on which Minhaj ol-din professes to have based his 
account of this period was compiled) would be valuable. But it ap- 
pears to be very meagre. The reigns of three or four kings, aro 
sometimes discussed in half the same number of pages, three only 
being allotted to Mahmud the great, and his twelve invasions of 
India. 
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“ What Is related, however, is doubtless taken from the authorities 
considered ftiost trustwovtliy at that early period— 'autliori ties some of 
which are no longer extant ; and it will be interesting and satisfactory 
to this Society to hear that the author supports their opinion of Bai- 
hald as a historian, for he opens his account of this period in the 
following words : ‘ The Imam Abu 1-Fa/l Baihaki relates as follows •/ 
and quotes Baihaki often, in preference to Mohammad Ali Ahii l-Kasim 
Innidi, the compiler of tlic court chronicle and historian of the time, 
thus establisliing, that he had in his possession the last portion of this 
valuable histor 3 q and leaving fair grounds for ns to conclude that ho 
consulted it, as the best authority then extant, for the history of the 
early portion of this period. 

“ As it was a matter of serious doubt whether we could obtain full 
materials for illustrating satisfactorily, the history of this period ; and 
as under any circumstances, Minhaj ol-dni’s hri(.‘f sketch appeared 
valual)lc as a correct index of the truth of otlier works, our edition of 
the Tabaept i-Nasir ol-diu commences from the rise of the Ghaznavide 
dynasty. 

“ This work we liavo now completed, and it forms the third volume 
of those tcry valuable histories wo have published within the last few 
years. 

“ in. The third period of the history of the Mohainmaclan Kings 
of India, may be said to commence with the reign ol Akbar, for thougli 
Babar and llumayoon are numbered amongst the kings ol Hindustan 
by most Moliammadaii and all European Historians, it cannot be said 
that either succeeded in founding a dy misty or in consolidating an, 
Empire. 

“ In fulfilment of our object in regard to this period, we are now 
about to publish the Muntakhab al-Tawarikh or the larikh i Baddoni 
and it is already in the Press. We have three MSS. and copies of 
the Tarikh i Nizami and the Tahaqat i Akbeu-i, from which the author 
abridged a large portion of his work. This work is divided into three 
parts: (1.) The lives and times of the Kings prior to the reign of 
Akbar ; (2) the life and time of Akbar himself ; (3) Biographies of the 
learned and pious men who were contemporary with Akbar; and as 
giving us the character of the great king, from a different point of 
view to that of all other historians of the day, this history has a special 
value for that period. 


J3 0 2 
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“ The history of the greater portion of the earlier periods we shall al- 
ready have placed in the hands of the public, in the histories of Min- 
haj al-Din and Zia al-Barni, far earlier and possibly far better sources 
of historic evidence than those consulted by Abd al-Qadir i Baddoni : 
we have thought it therefore undesirable to go over the same ground 
while the history of other periods remained uncompleted. I think it 
well worth consideration, however, whether in conjunction with this 
work, we should not publish in lieu thereof a certain portion of the 
Tabaqat i Akbari which Abd al Qadir professes only to have abridged, 
and which all later historians have made such good use of. Sir H. 
Elliot in his Mohammadan Historians, says that “ notwithstanding 
Ferishtah pronounces his history incomplete, he has borrowed from it 
very freely.” But Sir H. Elliot’s translator (for he generally marked 
his passages, and gave them to others who had more time for translat- 
ing than he had,) has misinterpreted the passage, for what Ferishtah 
does say, has quite the opposite sense. Ho says “ of all the Histories 
of Hindustan tliat have come into my hands, I have not found a single 
one complete, except the History of Nizam al-Din Ahmad i-Nakhsabi, 
meaning this “ Tabaqat,” the only thing wanting according to Ferisli- 
tah, being the additional information which he himself possessed and 
which we may assume he supplied in his own large work. 

** It would seem hardly fair, viewing the quejstion of character from 
that even, disinterested and unbiassed point, and with that jealousy 
proper to the honest and truthful historian, to publish a history, the 
greatest value of which consists in ‘ correcting by its prevalent tone 
of censure and disparagement the fulsome eulogium of the Akbar 
Namah,* without, at the same time, supplying the panegyric; the 
more especially as I find in Badaoni’s history, abundant proof tliat 
his religious bigotry was such as to render it difficult for him to give 
an unbiassed and impartial sketch of the character, or to draw right 
conclusions from the actions of so tolerant a monarch as Akbar. No 
recommendation has yet been made on this subject to the Society but 
I hope soon to bring it forward. 

“We will then have to consider the reigns of the three great succes- 
sors of Akbar, Jahan-Oir, Shah-Jahan, and Aurang-Zeb, during which, 
including the reign of Akbar himself, the glory of the Mohammadan 
power in India may be said to have attained its zenith. But for this 
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and the fourth period which we may call the decline of the Moham- 
madan power, no arrangements have as yet been made. 

“ And here I maj" convey to the Society the gratifying intelligence 
which has reached me within the last few days from Mr. Oroto, that 
Lady Elliot has at last placed in the hands of Mr. E. Thomas and our 
late Secretary, Professor Cowell, the whole of Sir lleniy Elliot’s MSS. 
with a view to their being published by our Society, with the assistance 
which her Majesty’s Secretary of State in Council has so liberally 
offered us for that purpose, and that we shall thus have the means of 
conferring an inestimable boon on the Oriental World, and at the same 
time of erecting a noble and husting monument to that accomplished 
scholar and distinguished member of our own body, will, 1 am certain, 
be most gratifying to all members of this Society who knew him when 
living, or who honour and respect his memory . 

Communications were received — 

1. From Lieutenant 11. C, Beavan, Boveime Survey A few re- 
marks on tlie Tusseh silkworm of Bengal. 

2. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of the hourly Metooro- 
logical Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Ollicc Observatory 

in May hifcA. . 

3. From Babu Rajendralala Mitra, on the origin of the llindvi 


and its relation to the Urdu dialect. 

After a few introductory remarks, the author, m tins paper, takes a 
retrospective view of the principal chang.ia which the Sanskrit ^haa 
unaergone in its transition to the modern voniaculars of India. The 
oldest vernacular, next to the Sanskrit, ho says, was the Odthd dialect, 
which prevailed at the time of Buddha’s death in the filth century 
before the Christian era. This was followed by the Pah m the time 
of As'oka, Emperor of India, and it changed into the different Pra- 
kritas a little before the birth of Vikramdditya. Nothing is known of 
the north Indian vernaculars for a thousand years affer this, until 
the time of Prithfraj of Kanouj in the tenth century, A. D. when the 
Hindvi became the vemaoular of the most civilized portion of tlio 
Hindu race. The Hindvi has since that time undergone many 
changes and been divided into several dialects, but it is substantially 
one language, which, in its grammar, hears the closest analogy to the 
Sanskrit. This the author proves by a detailed analysis of he inflee- 
tional smd conjugational terminations of the Hindvi as well as of the 
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jiuxiliary verbs, and pronouns. The Hindvi among the Mohammadans 
has become the Urdu. Its grammar is strictly Hindvi, but its vo- 
cables arc partly Hindvi and partly Persian and Arabic. Thus the 
Urdu, which is also called the Hindustani, is nothing but Hindvi with 
a variable proportion of foreign elements. Inasmuch, however, as 
such foreign admixture does not alter the genealogical affinity of a 
language, the author contends that the Hindustani is an Aryan and 
not a Semitic dialect. Ho next enters into an examination of the 
capability of the Eoman characters to represent the phonology of the 
Hindvi and the Urdu, so as to supersede the use of the Native alpha- 
bets, and comes to the conclusion that the introduction of these cha- 
racters into the Mofussil Courts, for the writing of Native dialects 
would be troublesome, impolitic, mischievous, and in no way conducive 
to the good of the pcojde y — troublesome, inasmuch as they cannot be 
used for the Native languages without a multitude of diacritical marks 
which, in Lepsius’ Standard Alpliabet, aftect no less than 160 letters, 
and which can never be attended to in rapid writing ; impolitic, because 
it will create disaifection among the people who cannot but look upon 
the supersession of their ancient and superior alphabet by an imperfect 
one utterly unsuited to their wants, as highly oppressive ; aful miscliie- 
vous, because it would lead to frccjuent and serious mistakes in the 
judicial records of the country. The great want of India was a limjm 
franca and not an universal alphabet, which last, without a common 
langujjge, would be a name and an idea, but of no possible practical 
good. 

Captatit Lees said : — “ I did not anticipate it would be necessary 
for me to say any thing this evening ; but as no other mcml»er of the 
Society has risen, I cannot allow the meeting to separate witliout 
an expression of opinion that our special thanks are due to ilabu 
Ilajendralala Mitra, for tlie excellent paper ho has just read, on a very 
interesting subject. It will hardly bo credited by the members of 
this Society, who may be supposed to be better informed on this 
subject than the outside public, that notwithstanding the Hindustanee 
language is the lingua fraiica of India, and understood from Pcshavvur 
to Capo Comorin, and notwithstanding that the English have had 
India now for upwards of a century, the Essay thcat we have just 
heard read, is the first scientific pa^jer of the kind that has ever been 
written in India. Dr. Trumpp’s paper on the dialects of India, to 
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which the Babu has frequently referred in his lecture, may hare been 
prepared in this country ; on that point I am not informed, but it 
was published in a foreign journal and must be credited to the country 
to which that journal belongs. While expressing, however, my great 
satisfaction at the manner in which the subject has been handled, I 
must correct an eiTor into which the Babu has fallen, in stating that 
I had said that the Hindvi or Hindi had no alphalmt of its o\vn. 

He has been led into this error probably by an imperfect recollection 
of what I said, as when ho has had the benefit of reading my paper in 
print, he will see that what 1 did say has quite a eonti-ary sense. 
The language which I said had no alpludiet was the Hindustani, and 
the only difference between us appear to be that while he has consi- 
dea'd the Hindvi or Hindi, the Hindustani, and the Urdu ns ono 
huiguage, I have considered them as three languages. If it be 
admitted, wbat is asserted, that ninety per cent, of the vocables of 
Hindi are Sanscrit, which I think is probably true, 1 am not at all 
prepared to admit that in Urdu the proportion of Arabic and Persian 
words is only fifty per cent. In ancient Urdu, it was much less ; hut 
if the Babu bad rtvid the Soroor i^Sultani and many modern woika 
published it Lucknow and Agra, he would find that the percentago 
of Indian words in them is quite a.H few as the percont.'ige oi foreign 
words in Hindi. In short, it is so infinitesimal, that this element ean 
hardly bo recognised at all; and to such a language, I think the Leva 
Nagri Alphabet would bo quite as inapplioahle, as the llomaii alphabet 
would be to Hindi. I think, moreover, that my learned friend has 
laid too much stress on the influence the origin of a language ought 
to have on the characters in which it is written. Tins, m my opi- 
nion, has very little to do with the question, as alphabets in all 
countries of the west have been cliildrcti of adoption, foreign to the 
countries and the languages which have adopted them. Turning 
again to the more immediate subject of the lecture, I am quite 
prepared to admit, that the balance of evidence in regard to tho 
grammatical structure of Hindi, in common with the other Vernacular 
dialects of the Upper half of India, is strongly in favour of its liavmg 
reached us through the Prakrit from the Sanskrit; but I do not think 
that the arguments used by Dr. Tnimpp, nor yet the additional 
arguments that we have heard this evening, are sufficient to satisfy 
those who hold opposite views. It must be borne in mind that one of 
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tlie laws on wlilcli the dignity of a science is claimed for language, and 
on which Babu llajendra Lai Mitra has based his strongest arguments 
is that of phonetic corruption and grammatical regeneration, whereas 
it is impossible to arrive at a Sanskrit origin for the vernaculars of 
upper India, or for the Hindi dialect at least, without violating this 
law, and admitting grammatical or structural corruption as far more 
serious than anything that has taken pbice in phonetics. I do not at 
all wish to dispute the position, for, as I before said, the balance of 
evidence is certainly now in its favour ; but the subject is nofc ex- 
hausted, and cannot be exhausted until wo know more of the numerous 
dialects which are spoken by those rude people wlio inhabit the 
fastnesses of our central and frontier ranges of mountains. These 
dialects we may count almost by scores, but of the most of them wo 
literally know nothing, and until we do, it is almost impossible to say 
what influence, (if any) they have exercised on the modern verna- 
culars, or even the older dialects of India. The learned lecturer has 
drawn attention in the opening of bis paper, to the inlluence that 
special knowledge has had on discus, sions on this highly interesting 
subject, but in admitting the justness of his remarks, it becomes 
doubly necessary to guard against falling into the very erroV of which 
he has warned us. It is not very long ago, indeed the time is so 
short, that it will be in the memory of most here present, that all 
language was supposed to be of Semitic origin : our .sacred Scriptures 
were written in Hebrew ; our earliest history records were transmitted 
to us through that medium ; all the dialects which are now current 
in the regions of its birth, and all those which existed for ages past 
and were lo.st, were asserted to have sprung from this most ancient ol 
all languages. But little more than half a century ago, the researches 
of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and other distinguished members of 
this Society, and addresses read from the very chair, which I now 
accidentally and unworthily fill, let in a flood of new light, which has 
since revolutionized European ideas on the subject of language ; and 
it is not twenty, nay itjs hardly fifteen years ago, that the antiquity 
claimed for Sanskrit was resolutely disputed by men of high attain- 
ment. For the last ten or fifteen years, however, everything has 
been Sanskrit ; and the learned lecturer, in common with most others 
who have written on the subject, has traced all our Indian dialects 
back to that mother tongue. Now, at the present day, it is impoa-. 
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sible to refuHo to M th.t the Sanskrit language i.s of most remote 
ongm-so remote, that w.th onr present imperfect means of research, 
we find ourselves ent.rely at fault, if we attempt to elucidate its early 
history ; but though ,t .s impossible to discover a new language like 
the Sanskrit bearmg mind what has taken place, and looking to 
the rapid strides that within the hvst two or three years have been 
made m researches in the Zend language of the ancient books of the 
Parsecs, and the arrow-headed In.scriptions in that lamma-e we 
must not put out of mind the possibility of our one day bci.V in a 

position to ask, “ If all the modern dialects of India am based on 
the Sanskrit language, on what language is the Sanskrit itself 
based?” Nor in making this reniai-k do 1 wi.sl, to cut anything off 
the age oi the Sanskrit. At present, the language is altogether pre- 
historic, and may possibly remain so for ever. We cannot be blind to 
the fact, that speaking chronologically, wo are first brought in contact 
with it not at the beginning hut at the end of a period. The first date 
which we can grapple with anything like chronological |.recision, is 
tliat of Sakya Muni, and his era records,— not the dnwn of a civiliza- 
tion such as we meet with in tracing the early hisfcoi-y of many other 
nations now call ancient, but a rovohition ami the overthrow of a 
religion, and a system which had existed certainly for very many 
centuries before, and in which lie was not the first reformer. Tliat 
the Vedas are long anterior to the period of Sakya Muni, his existence 
is sufficient proof, JJut beyond tins isolated fact, besides ilie internal 
evidence furnished us by the Vedas tliemsclves, we have little to 
guide us. The exact spot from wlience the Aryans came is doubtful ; 
when they entered Jndiawo cannot even conjecture; but if by the 
raJchsliascSj dailyas Ac. spoken of in tlio Mahabharat, (which no doubt 
contains the history of a period much anterior to that of its composi- 
tion,) and represented by the learned lecturer as being driven to take 
refuge in the rocks and caves of the hill fistnesses, and in a great 
measure exterminated, as have been the red Indians in North Ame- 
rica, arc to be understood the aborigines of India, it appears to me, that 
we shall have some difficulty in placing tliat remnant of the other 
colony which now inliabits the southern lialf of the ]k;ninsula, and 
whoso languages, the Tamil and Telinga, proclaim them to bo of 
Scythian origin. It is generally admitted that these people reached 
India by the same route as the Aryan colony, and how tliey could 
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have travelled south, if the north had been already occupied by a 
strong and powerful race of Aryan people 1 do not quite compre- 
hend. We have incontestable proof in late researches, that the 
religion of China went from Ceylon, and that India received nothing 
from the seaboard. But I must not detain the meeting longer. The 
subject now so ably handled by rny friend Babu llajendra Lai opens 
up questions of the deepest interest in Ethnological, Philological 
and Historical points of view, which instead of being exhausted, are 
comparatively fresh ; and I trust that the interest excited by his 
paper will be such as to ensure us many more of them from other 
parts of India from persons as competent to deal with the diflicultics 
with which they are surrounded as he is.” 

The Honourable G. Campbell had great pleasure in very heartily 
Beconding the proposal for a vote of thanks to the learned member 
whoso most interesting and instructive paper had been heard with 
so much profit. Not being himself a scientific linguist, he could not 
presume to pronounce an opinion on a matter whieii depended on a 
skilled comparison of Grammar and structure, but the subject was one 
w^hich had been too much neglected : ho was sure all the membei*s 
took the greatest possible interest in it. The argumenfes of tlie 
learned gentleman seemed most convincing, and if much might still be 
said on the subject, all must feel under the greatest obligation to the 
learned gentleman for so well broaching it, and provoking a discussion 
which will no doubt eventually throw complete light on the matter. 

One word he would like to say as a mere lay bystander, on the 
point last noticed by the learned gentleman, viz., the character to be 
used in writing the Vernacular language. He had undoi'stood the 
learned gentleman to say, — that the character used by the unhappy 
gentleman of Agra, who was so unfortunate as, by a badly written 
note, to induce his wife to commit a premature Suttee, Wiis Hindi. 
Now, he must say that story seemed to tell against the learned 
gentleman’s argument, for Hindi being one of the Nagri characters 
which he extolled, if all adopted that character, a similar inopportune 
accident might happen to any one of the present company. The 
fact seemed to be, that although the Nagri in print or carefully 
written, is fl|| very clear and precise character, it appears to be too 
angular and square for use in common writing, and in all parts of 
India some rounded modifications of it had been%dopted for ordinary 
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ase. Those modifications were exceedingly difficult to write and 
read. As regards tho most common cliaraeter, the Hindi, he must 
say, that ho had known many people who wrote that i*haractcr, hut 
very few who could read their own writing, and scarcely any who 
could read any one else’s writing, Bengali niiglit be lx.'tter, but, 
coming as he did from a part of the country where the Persian charac- 
ter was used in official business, to one where the Bengali character 
was used, be could not but be struck with tho very great interiority 
of the latter for practical purposes, being as it was, so very slow to 
write and so little rapid or smooth to read. Those defects seemed to 
affect all the modifications of the Nagri comniouly used, and ho 
doubted whether they could be got over. 

Then as respects the lioman cliaraeter, the remarks of the learned 
gentleman suggested to him (Mr, 0,) what had occurred to hiniscll, 
viz., that in tho discussion on this subject, sufficient plac'c had hardly 
been given to tho very important gnestion, whether in fact this 
Homan character is really good in a phonetic point of view j whether 
it has phonetic <pialities of that catholic stamp which would rcmler 
it fit for uiiivorsal use. Being as he had said not scientilic, he could 
not venture an opinion on this point, but as a practical man be could 
not help mentioning that doubts had occurred to him, from what ho 
had seen of the use of the Boman Alphabet, when applied to two 
languages foreign to it. One of these was the Knglish. Now they 
well knew that no language in tho world was written in a less 
phonetic way; in none was there such a discrepancy between tho 
writing and pronunciation, so much variety and uncertainty m the use 
of the same letters, and so arbitrary an attribution of various sounds 
to those letters. He could not hut fear that groat part of this 
difficulty might be due to tho application of a foreign Latin Alphabet 
to a Teutonic dialect to whieffi it was unsuitod. Again, wc bad seeu 
a partial application of the Homan character to the ordinary vernaeu ai 
mndustani of this coimtry. And he confessed that such attempts as 
he ha.1 seen, appeared formidable and horrible to the eye and ne never 
could make head or tail of them. The immense variety of spe ling 
when Homan letters arc applied to Indian words, also seemed to 
indicate difficultv. A gentleman had two or throe years ago pub- 
lished a guide book to India, in which for the expression ot Indian 
names and terms, li« used the Homan alphabet m what he consideiel 
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a phonetic way. The result was, that it was impossible to recognise 
the most familiar of our old friends. To take an instance, we know 
‘ Cawnpore,* well enough but when we come across * Khanpur’ we can 
make nothing of it. It did appear to him that the phonetic excellence 
of the llornan character had yet to be demonstrated. 

There remained the Persian cliaracter now so extensively used 
throughout a great part of India. Of course he meant the Arabic 
character as modified and used in the modern. Persian, and here 
generally called the Persian character. He had much practical ex- 
perience of the use of tliis character, and thought it could not be for 
one moment denied, that for ordinary business, and all the purposes 
of cursive writing, this character possessed enormous advantages. It is 
true, he said, tliat there is a want of precision and certainty about it, 
when used to express foreign proper names and words not of custom- 
ary use, being in fact, as ordinarily wi’ittim, a sort of refined short 
hand ; but even this could be for the most part n^medied by tlia use 
of Arabic punctuations in regard to particular doubtful words, and by 
the introduction of our stops and capitals. It is also true that 
the free use of this character requires much practice ; that in fact 
it is not fitted for rude beginners, and can only be used with advan- 
tage by highly educated people. But as used by them, it undoubt- 
edly possesses a facility both for writing and reading unrivalled, and 
is not only first, but is without a second. The rapidity and facility 
with wliich business is conducted in this cliaracter, as compared with 
any of the Nagri forms or even with English, is astonishing. In 
truth he could hardly doubt that as it is a later product of the human 
mind, so it is a more refined and polished instrument of human art 
than the Nagri or Homan characters. 

Without therefore venturing an opinion, which he was ill-qualilicd 
to prove, he would only venture with much diffidence to throw out a 
suggestion whether there might not he advantages in the simultane- 
ous use of several alphabets now prevailing in the greater part of 
India. The arguments of the learned gentleman whose paper they 
were discussing, had certainly suggested to him grave doubts whether 
uniformity of alphabet is really so great an object, when tliere is diver- 
sity of language, for as the learned gentleman well said, the time 
required to master an alphabet might be measured by hours, while 
that required for a language must be measured bf years. If then a 
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second Alpliabet renders the use of a second language more easy, 
might not the hours required to master the second Alj)hahet be well 
spent ? His suggestion then was this : whether the vernacular Alpha- 
bet of Nagri typo or better the Nagri itself might not still be used 
for the lowest form of instruction and the ex])rcssion of the most 
vernacular form of languages by villagers and cliildren ; also j)erhaps 
for matters of accounts and some village records, whether the higher 
education of all the more educated classes might not still be coi\- 
ducted ill the Persian character, so much the host for cursive epistol- 
ary and ordinary business transactions ; and whether, for the higher 
official business and record, for tlie higher literature, languagi's and 
science, the English language might not gradually be brought in, 
instead of attempting to force the Koman cliaraoter hclbrc the English 
language. 

.f 


For September, 1804. 

The M^onthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on the 7th instant. 

Captain W. N. Lees, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Procecilings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received— 

3. From Lieutenant Waterhouse, a set of Photograplis of ruins 
at Pathari. 

2. From Major General A. Cunningham, a rubbing of an Arme- 
niaii Inscription from a grave-yard in Bcliar. Tlie Inscription was 
sent to Mr. J. Avdall, liy whom it lias been translated. Ho says- 
“ It is devoid of any public or literary interest.” 

3. From Lieutenant B. C. Bcavan, a colloetion of Indian Lepi- 
doptera and a grass Parrakeet. 

4. From J. Cock, Esq., a collection of Coleoptera from Assam. 

6. From W. L. Heeley, Esq., a Mantis. 

6. From Major C. Herbert on the part of A. Grote, Esq.,, a 
Kangaroo. 

7 From Mr. C. Swans, a Bird of Pai*adise. 

s! From Captaig A. B. Melville, a set of Stereoscopic Photo- 
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graphs* representing the principal characters of a mystery play wit- 
nessed by him at the Hisnis Monastery between Leh and Ladak. 

The following letter accompanied the presentation ; — 

“ JDehra Dlioon, August 20/7i, 1864. 

My dear Sir, — In the beginning of 18G3, as we were inarching 
up through Ladak towards the Pun gong Lake, where our survey 
operations for that year were to be carried on, we were delayed 
several days by rain at the village below the celebrated Boodhisfc 
monastery of Hisnis, which is situated in a lateral ravine about two 
marches up the left bank of the river Indus above Leh. While 
encamped here, we got information from one of our guides about the 
religious mystery plays performed by the monks on certain religious 
festivals. They are mentioned in Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. I. page 
345. By means of a present to the Abbot, we persuaded him to 
give us a private performance. Luckily, liaving photographic appa- 
ratus with me, I arranged to take negatives of ten of the prinijipal 
characters, prints of which I now enclose. I have put the names I 
obtained on the back of each, 

I was greatly struck with the resemblance of this play to the 
Burmese ^oegs (or Nautch,) that I saw in 1853, particiAarly as to 
the masks and demons introduced, and I have been informed by {in 
ofiiccr who assisted at the reception of the Burmese Ambassadors in 
Calcutta, that the head dress shown in No. 6 is almost identical with 
some of the head dresses then worn by the Burmese. It struck me 
also that there was a very strong resemblance between this play and 
the old Koman Catholic feast of Unreason or All Fool’s Day, so well 
described in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, cither the Abbot or the 
Monastery. The Band shown in No. 10, throughout the whole of the 
performance, kept up a low monotonous music, accompanied by a low 
chant of monks. The figures came in, generally in groups of 5 and 6, 
and after dancing a short time, retired into the monastery, and were 
replaced by others ; occasionally a jester and a sort of harlequin, with 
him, came in with the other characters, and played practical jokes on 
each other. 


* Endeavours will be made to reproduce thoso for publication in a future 
nuni\)er of the Journal, in csonjunction with a more detailed description of the 
play, communicated by Captian H. H. Godwin Au3ten»-^EjDS. 
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Tlie plot, as fai* as we could make out, seemed to bo a Ladaki 
Boyal Court, with gods as the chief personages instead of kings, and, 
in one part of the performance, the characters represented in No. 4, 
and several others came in, attending on Thlogan Padina Jagnas who 
had a largo umbrella held over him. These then performed a slow 
solemn dance. 

The characters represented in No. 3 were always seated in lino, 
with the bell and a small drum in their hands, and a])])earod to 
represent the courtiers. There is a wonderful resemblance in their 
dress to some of those worn in Roman Catholic processions. 

The dresses were very handsome, being made of thick Cliina silk 
covered with devices, in which the dragon continually tigurod. The 
masks were beautifully made of papier macho. One peeulianty about 
the costumes, is the continual use of the Iniman skull as an ornament, 
as shown in Nos. 4 and 5 ; and nearly all the masks have three eyes, 
one in the centre of the forehead. 

The ligurcs in No. 1 had a most remarkable hat with hmg streamers 
of (lidei-ent coloured silk Hying lioliiiid. 'I'lieir dress was, 1 think, tho 
handsomest, and as they moved round in a sort of revolving dance 


had a strat^e and very novel effect. 

The great peculiarity of No. 2 was that they had masks of hvigl.tly 
polished brass, which Ike name indicates, azoitg Copi)cr and lullm 

masks. No. 9 appeared to represent some sort of light. 'I here were 

twelve characters, all with flags, with throe eyes painted on them, 
fastened to the top of their head dress. They were all dressed alike 
with the exception of 6 h.avmg red masks and G hrown. Ihe red 
masks (Numking) came running in from one side and the hrown 
(Tmkinq) from the other, and performed a sort of war-dance, striking 
each other’s drums, <fec., and then retiring as they h.id como in. , 
wa. perhaps tho most remarkable of all the dresses: it was an a tempt 
to represent the dance of death. Only two characters came in, dressed 
as skeletons; their masks were heantifully male, and ha, I springs by 
which the jaws opened and shut, and thus enhanced the effect. 

No. 8 apparently represented the divinity to whom tho monastery 

at Pituk near Leli, is more particularly dedicated. 

Besides the characters I have described, there were many moie, but 
very similar, and I think the photographs I have sent will give a very 
fair idea of the costumes and dres^s. What is the meaning of these 
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plays and whence their origin, is a point well worth inquiry. Captain 
Godwin Austen, who was one of our party was lucky, enough to 
purchase a manuscript giving the stage instnictions for these plays ; 
lie is trying to have it translated, and I hope it may throw some light 
on the subject. 

From the monks themselves it is impossible to find out any thing ; 
either the origin and meaning of these plays has been lost, or is con- 
fined to the monasteries near Lassa, or else they are unwilling to 
divulge the mystery. 

Captain Godwin Austen told me that as he was returning by the 
Gaurin monastery, he saw a similar mystery play going on : only they 
had the body of a man made of dough in the centre, on a sort of bier, 
and they were dancing round, firing an’ow.s into the body and cutting 
at it with swords. This reminded me very much of the old days of 
magicf?;in England, when we read that to do a person an injury the 
magician used to make a figure of that person in wax, imagining that 
the woundsi'and tortures he inflicted on the figure would be extended 
to the actual person. 

I hope shortly to send another set of photographs, illustrating tlio 
monasteries and idol rooms of Ladak. * 

Hoping that this slight sketch may interest some of the members 
of the Society. 

I I’emain, Ac., 

(Sd.) A. 13. Melville, Capt., 

a. T. Survey. 

To the Secretary, Asiatic Society, Calc'utta. 

Bcibu Rajendralala Mitra read the following note on a hoard of 
Pathan Coins lately discovered in Cooch Behar. 

“ A short time ago. Colonel Haughton announced the discovery of 
a large hoard of ancient Coins in Cooch Behar, and suggested that it 
might be received as bullion by Government, as part of the annual 
tribute of the Cooch Behar estate, in order to enable numismatists in 
Calcutta to have a sight of it. 

“ The Coins have since been received at the Mint, and I have had 
several opportunities of examining them. They number 13,500, and 
comprise specimens of the coinages of eight of the Pathdn sovereigns 
of Delhi, and of four of the independent F^ithan kings of Bengal. 

“ Though presenting no great features of novelty, these coins are 
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of interest as affording a number of varieties wbicli woi-e hitherto 
unknown. This is what was to he expected in a large collection, 
inasmuch as the art of die-cutting was in so primitive a state in the 
days of the early Pathans, that no two dies could be turned out exactly 
alike, and their produce was necessarily very dilforent. Muhammadan 
sovereigns, besides, took great interest in the designs of their coins, 
and frequently changed tliem, and in long and prosperous reigns this 
too led to a great multiplication of types and varieties. 

« The great bulk of the iind consists of the coins of Shamsuddin 
Ilids Shah Bangpah, Sikandar Shah bin Tlias, and Gliyasuddin AV.iin 
Shdh bin Sikandar, three of the earliest independent kings of Bengal. 
Of the fii’st of these, there arc three distinct types, the first having 
the legend enclosed in a large circle on the reverse, and the second 
in a small circle ; the third having a douhle line square framing on 
the obverse. Of varieties of tliese types there are no less than 20, 
but they are due entirely to the die-cutter, and tliereforc call for no 
notice. Of the coinage of Sikandar, son of Ilids, there are no less 
than six distinct types, four of which have not hitherto been noticed 
by any antiquarian. One of ilicm offers the rudest specimen of coin 
in the whote collection, and another as good as any that has ever been 
issued by a Bengal Pdthdii. Ghydsuddin, son of Sikandar has five 
types and no less than lifteen dilferent varieties. 

Of the other Bengal Pathans wliose coins occur in this trove I 
have to notice Firuz Shah the Abyssinian, wlio appears with tlie 
prenomen Shamsuddin instead of the commonly known Tajuddin, 
and Bahadur Shdh, who raised the standard ol revolt in A. D. J317, 
during the reign of the effeminate Mubarik, and for some years suc- 
cessfully maintained liis independence. The time ol ihihadur was 
occupied in organising and strengthening his newly -acquired princi- 
pality, and he had little leisure to think ol tlie design of his coin. 
He affords, therefore, a single type and a very indifferent specimen of 
Bengal rupee. Mr. Laidlay does not include this prince in his paper 
on the coins of the Pathdn kings of Bengal, but his independence was 
complete, and I see no valid reason for excluding him. ihc number 
of his coins in the trove exceeds 200. 

“ The Delhi Pathfins represented in this trove are Ghyasuddin 
Balban, Mu^zuddin Kaikobad, Jellaluddin Firuz, Allauddin Muham- 
mad Sikandar Sdni; Ghydsuddin Tughlak, Fakhernddin Mohammad 
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and Mohammad Adil Shdh. Tho total number of their coins does 
not exceed 150, or about one-fiftieth of the whole. There is only 
one type of each reign and of the earlier kings not more than 
two or three specimens each. The coins of Tughlak ShSh and 
Mohammad Adil are of new types, tho latest coin in the hoard is 
fhat of Adil Shah who ascended the throne of Delhi in 1552, and 
the hoard therefore must have been buried within a few years 
after that date, or about three hundred years ago. The number of 
A'dil Shah’s coins does not, however, exceed a couple : tho great 
bulk of the hoard is made up of coins of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
it must therefore have been collected two centuries before it was 
buried. 

“ The following is tho list of the different kinds of coins found in 
the trove ; — 

LIST. 

Delhi PatuXjvs. 

1. Ghy^sudclin Balban, A. D., 12G6 to 1286, 10th King. 

2. Muazuddin Kaikobdd, 1286, 11th ditto. 

3. Jellaluddin Firdz, 1288 to 1205, 12tli ditto. ^ 

4. Allauddin Muhammad Sikandar Saui, 1205 to 1316, 14th ditto. 

6. GhySsuddin Tughlak Slidh (now type), 1321 to 1325, 18th ditto. 

6. Fakheruddin Muhammad bin Tughlak, 1325 to 1351, 19th ditto. 

7. Muhammad Adil Shah (new type), 1552 to 1553, 39th ditto. 

Bengal BatiiXns. 

Ghyasuddin BdhMur Shah, 1317 to 1322. 

Fakheruddin Mubarik. 

Shamsuddin Bids Shah Bangarah, small circle reverse, 1343 to 1358. 

Ditto ditto, large ditto. 

Ditto ditto. Square field obverse. 

Sikandar Shdh bin Ilias, Kose field reverse, 1358 to 1367. 

Ditto do,, Hexagonal field reverse, 

Ditto do., small circle reverse. 

Ditto do., large do. do. 

Ditto do., short legend, rudo letters. 

Ditto do,, field on the obverse formed of a rose with 4 petals the 
margin having 4 circlets, the field on the reverse has an angular figure 
with 6 salient and 6 receding angles. 
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Ohyisuddin Kzam Sh4h bin Sikandar, lozenge obverse, 1307 to 1373. 

Ditto ditto, square ditto. 

Ditto ditto, field on ti\e obverse square having scalloped projections 
from tho middle of each side, the reverse a rose of 4 petals. 

Ditto ditto, square obverse, lotus reverse. 

Ditto ditto, circular obverse and reverse. 

Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, A. D. 1401. 

Babu lUjendrahila Mitra also exhibited a set of tho Zodiacal 
rupees of Jehangir (except Scorpio and Aipiarius) and a bacchanalian 
medal of that Emperor belonging to the collection of (-olonel (luthiao. 
The rupees bear the Agra mint mark, and the same legend throngliout, 
but their dates dittcr, Leo, Taurus, Gemini and Virgo being of 1028 11, 
Aries of 1030 H, Libra, Sagittarius, Capricornus and Fisces of 1031, 
and Cancer of 1033 H. Their excellent state of preservation and 
the fact of the figures of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Sagit- 
tarius, being unlike those to be mot with on gemiine Zodiacal rujicea, 
but very similar to those of the Zodiacal Moburs, suggest the idea of 
the rupees being forgeries, probably of the batch whicli is said to have 
been coined by G-eneral Claude Martin of Lucknow. 

The rn^dal was described as new, having an effigy of the Emperor 
seated in the centre and holding a decanter of wine in one hand and a 
cup lifted to his mouth in the other, with a legend round the margin. 
The reverse ha.s on tho field tho figure of a Woxi jxmmit with tl )0 snn 
rising behind it, and a legend on the margin. The figures represent 
the entrance of Sol into Scorpio and are emblematic of tlio birth of 
the Sovereign on a Sunday in the month of August. In its style of 
workmanship and state of preservation it is equal to the best specimen 
of Jehangir’s coinage. Marsden in his J^imismata Orientalia has 
a figure of a bacchanalian medal of the Emperor, but the legend in 
it is given on one side. He also alludes to a medal in the Collection 
of Mrs. Welland, which has the legend round the margin, but tho 
wording of which appears to bo different. 

The word ibn in the legend, the Babu said, was suspicious, inasmuch 
as it occurs in no other coin of Jehangir, but he accounted for it on 
the ground of exigency of the metre in which the legend was written. 
Tho bacchanalian character of the figure, he added, was in no way 
unbecoming a monarch who, in his autobiography, reckons the daily 
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allowance of liis drink at 25 glasses of double distilled arrack, however 
much the parade of such weakness was unbecoming in a Moslem. 

The legend in the obverse is— 

Ditto on the reverse — 

The Honourable George Campbell observed that he would take 
advantage of the introduction of the subject of coinage to enquire, 
with reference to a statement in “ Purchas,” now under republication 
in the JEnylishman newspaper, that there was a coin in currency in the 
Mogul times called Seraffin, of the value of 10 Kupees, whether they 
might not be the origin of the English Sovereign.’’ He threw out 
the suggestion, merely as likely to lead to an interesting enquiry, and 
perhaps to show that recent financial measures have been anticipated 
so long ago as the time of Jehangir. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last mating were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members : J. Bcames, Es(j., c. s. ; 
The Hoii’ble E. Jackson; Baboo Tarruck Chunder Sircar; Captain 
E. B. Sladen, and li. Jardine, Esq., c. s. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next Meeting : 

Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, — ^proposed by Baboo Gourdass Bysack, 
seconded by Mr. Heelcy. 

H. H. Locke, Esq., Principal of the Calcutta School of Arty- 
proposed by Mr. Heeley, seconded by Mr. H. F, Blanford. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear, — proposed by Capt. Hyde, seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Col. W. D. Short, — proposed by Mr. Heeley, seconded by Mr. 
Geoghegan, 

C. W. Hatton, Esq., proposed by Mr. Heeley,— seconded by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford. 

The Council reported that the following gentlemen had been elected 
to the Committees. 
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Phaol. Committee.— H. C. Sutherland, Esq. ; Nat. Hist. Committee 
Baboo Debendro Mullick ; Statistical Committee— C. B. Garrett, Esq. 

They also reported that they had added a Burwau and a Eeiash to 
the establishment of the Museum. 

Communications were received — 

1. From the Ven’ble J. H. Pratt, a letter on his paper entitled 
“ on the degree of uncertainty which local attraction, if not allowed 
for, occasions in the map of a country, and in the mean figure of the 
earth as determined by Geodesy ; a method of obtaining the mean 
figure free from ambiguity by a comparison of tlie Anglo-Gallic, 
Russian, and Indian Arcs; and speculations on the constitution of 
the eartli’s crust.” 

2. From Baboo Gopeenath Sen, an abstract of the hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations taken at the Surveyor Gencrars Office in Juno 
last. 

3. From II. B. Medlicott, Esq., a note relating to tlie Sivalik Fauna, 

4. From Lieutenant Colonel E. T. Dalton, notes during a tour in 
1863-61 in the Tributary Mehals, under the Commissioner of Chota- 
Nagpore, Bonai, Gangporo, Odeypore and Sirgooja. 

5. Fif)in the Rev. F. Mason through Colonel Phayre, answers to 
the “ queries for travellers” embracing Religion, Mythology and 
Astronomy among the Karens, with a vocabulary of eight dialects. 

Mr. 11. B. Medlicott read a notice referring to his description of 
the Sub-Himalayan rocks in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. Ill, p. II. The deep uncon formability between tlie 
upper and middle groups of those tertiary deposits had led him to 
question a statement that fossils had been found in the older groups, 
of the same kind as those in the true Sivalik beds. Sir Proby Cautley 
sets at rest the fact (rf fossils being found in the inner Zone ; and re- 
affirms his opinion that they are the same as some of those from the 
Sivaliks. The inference, therefore, becomes very strong, that in the 
Fauna Sivalensis two separable stages have been confounded : the deep 
uncon formability along the inner boundary suggests a far greater 
separation than could be surmised from the mere fact of succession as 
apparent in the outer section. As Colonel Cautley’s collections from 
those special localities have been lost, the question must wait for 
fresh data. 

Mr. Blanford made some observations on this paper. 
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A memorandum by Dr. Williams on the question of British Trade 
with Western China vid Burmah was then read by the Secretary i—r 

Dr. Williams first touches upon the political state of the countries 
between the Bay of Bengal and Central China, and shows that 
the feelings of the Burmese Government with regard to the promotion 
of British enterprise had undergone a favourable change. After 
dealing with the condition of the Karen and Shan States, he explains 
the political position of the province of Yunan, wliere the rebel 
Government of the Pansee, or Chinese Mussulmans is now predominant; 
and he states that it appears to bo the wish of that government to 
facilitate communication with the West. The Singpho or Kahkyan 
tribes stretching from North Assam round the North of Burmah to 
Western China have of late assumed practical independence with 
regard to their Burmese Suzei’ain, but also appear to be quite prepai’ed 
to give a passage to traffic, on certain conditions of black mail. 

The next subject is the plij'sical character of the district, viewed 
with reference to the selection of a line of route for trade. The 
Salween is not navigable, and the formation of a road from Showgyecn 
to that river and along its valley to Mantimgye, or across the hills to 
the Cambodia river, is rendered impassable by the steepn^s of the 
mountain passes which would have to be traversed. The route from 
Mandalay to Thoinneo also contains one difficult and almost impossil)le 
ascent, although, this once overcome, there is an uninterrupted plain 
to the centre of Yunan. The ascent of the Irrawaddy above the 
capital is practicable to Bamo, for steam navigation, but the defile 
above Bamo would form an insuperable obstacle to further progress. 
East of Bamo, however, the range of hills, though not fully explored, 
appears to present fewer difficulties than in any other direction ; and 
when once crossed, there is no obstacle to the, construction of any 
kind of road or railroad. This, therefore, is the route which Dr. 
Williams recommends. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the commercial advantages to be 
expected from this communication. Coal crops out in several places 
near the Upper Irrawaddy, and there are large deposits of magnetic 
oxide of iron, producing steel of first rate quality. The lead ore in one 
of the moimtains is exceedingly rich in silver. English manufactures of 
the most inferior kind find a good market in Upper Burmah and among 
the Shans ; and the trade might, wth better roads, be indefinitely 
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cxtonded. Yunan itself with its ten millions of population is a most 
important district ; it produces cotton, silk, and tho finest tea. 
Seclmen, with a population of thirty millions, is at least of equal 
importance. Dr. Williams gives much detailed information respecting 
the products of these provinces, and the articles of British manufactures 
wliicli are likely to find a market in Yiman. 

He concludes by pointing out that tbe Camo route, the atieient 
highway of trade between China and Burmah, is the route to which 
there are fewest objeetions, both for railroad and telegraphic communi- 
cation ; that even the construction of an ordinary road would immensely 
aid traffic, and that tho revival of this tratlic would bo of immeiiso 
advantage to China, Burmah and Britain, and to the cause of progress 
generally. 
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The history of our vernacular dialects, like that of our social and 
political condition during the Hindu period, remains yet to be writ- 
ten. It* is not remarkable, therefore, that considerable dili'erencc of 
opinion should exist as to their origin. Our Sanskritists take every 
thing to be Sanskritic. Those of our philologers who have devoted 
much of their time to the dialects of the south of India, cannot, from 
habit and long association, look at an Indian dialect from other than 
a Turanian -stand-point. And most of our Persian and Arabic seho- 
lars, in the same way, observe every thing through a Semitic me- 
diul Hence it is that the Hindvi has been sometimes called a 
Sanskritic, sometimes a Turanian, and sometimes a Semitic diak>ct. 
The balance of opiqion, however, now preponderates in favour of the 
theory which assigns to it a Sanskrita origin. It has been shewn that 
the affinity of its roots is unmistakeably Aryan, that its phonology 
and laws of permutation arc peculiarly Sanskntie, and that the num- 
ber of Sanskrita vocables traceable in it, amount, at the lowest com- 
putation,to 90 per cent. The discussion on the subject has how- 
ever, not yet been brought to a close. Even at the last meeting of 
this Society my learned and respected friend, Capt. Lees, m his valua- 
bl. ..„j ™ th. Som»U«B ‘Ip'”'”'-' “ ‘J; 

o B 
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dialect to be written down in the Roman characters. It may not be 
uninteresting therefore to enquire what is the origin of the Hindvi, the 
parent of the Hindustani, and how far is it removed from the original 
Sanskrita to be disentitled to the use of theNagari alphabet as its natural 
symbolical representative ; although in making the enquiry, I shall 
necessarily be obliged to run over ground which has already been very 
carefully traversed by some of the most distinguished philologers of the 
day, and to repeat much th.at is generally well known and admitted, 
f The Hindvi is by far the most important of all the vernacular 
idialects of India. It is the language of the most civilised portion of 
the Hindu race, from the eastern boundary of Behar to the foot of 
the Solim6ni Range, and from the Vindhya to the Terai. The Q ur- 
khas have carried it to Kemaoon and Nepal, and as a lingua franca 
it is intelligible everywhere from the Kohistan of Peshawar to Assam, 
and from Kashmir to Capo Comorin. Its history is traceable for a 
thousand years, and its literary treasures are richer and more extensive 
than of any other modern Indian dialect, the Tolegoo excepted. No 
doubt it has not always been the same, nor is it exactly alike every 
where over the vast tract of country in which it prevails. For a 
living language growing with the progress of time, and tiiversely 
influenced in different places by various physical, political and ethnic 
causes, such a thing would be impossible. But there is sufficient 
similitude between the language of the Fritlmrdya-MasOy the most 
ancient Hindvi work extant, and the Hindvi of our day, and between 
the several dialects of Hindvi, Hindustani, Braja Bli6sh^, and Rangri 
into which the modern Hindvi is divided, to shew that they are all 
essentially one — dialectic varieties of the same language — branches of 
the same stem, and not issues from different trunks. 

The Ffithvlrdya-B&so was written nearly nine hundred years ago, 
and yet the difference between its language and that of the Fremasdgar 
one of the most modem books in the Hindvi, is not even so great as 
— eertainly not greater than — that between the languages of Chaucer 
and of the Times newspaper, and whatever that is, it is due more to the 
use of obsolete and uncouth words than to any marked formal pecu- 
liarities. Chand, the author of the Ffithvir&ya-B&so^ has been very 
aptly described by the learned de Tassy as the Homer of the Rajputs.* 

* Chand, qn’ on a nomm^ 1’ Hora^re dos Rajponts, esfc oertaincment lo pltiH 
populaire des poStes Hindvi. De Tassy’a Rudimenta de la Langue liindvi, p. 7, 
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Ho was a minstrel iu the court of Prithvir^j, the valiant knight of 
Kanouj, and appealed to the people in language suitc<l to their capa- 
city. It will be no presumption then to take the language of his epic 
as the vernacular of the then flourishing kingdom of Kanouj and 
of Northern India generally. How long before the time of Ci.and, 
that language was the vernacular of India, it is impossible now to 
determine, for from the time of Vikramiiditya the great to that of 
Prithviraj, we have no reliable information of any kind regarding the 
voniaculars. The literary work of every-day life was in those days 
tiansaotcd in the Sanskrita, and the language of familiar intercourse 
was never thought wortliy of record. 

Passing over per saltum the gap between the time of Prithvirdj 
and Vikrama, we find in the first century Ih C., a number of dialects 
bearing the names of some of the principal provinces of India, such 
as Behar, Mahratta, &c. These were undoubtedly the vemacnlars of 
those provinces at the time, for they could not otherwise have taken 
their local designations, nor assumed the position they held in the 
dramatic literature of the time of Vikramaditya. Their mutual differ- 
ences were but slight, not much more prominent than what may be 
noticed ^n the English as spoken in London, Wales and Yorkshire ; 
and they were all known by the common name of the Prdkrita. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, it is true, was of opinion that the Prdkrita could not 
have been a spoken dialect, but his arguments have been so fully met 
and so frequently refuted by Max Muller, Sykes, Weber, Lassen and 
a host of other distinguished scholars, that I need not dwell upon 
them here. 

Two centuries before Vikramdditya, As'oka appealed to his people in 
favour of Buddhism in a language which has been called the Pdli. It 
was a form of Pralirita standing midway between the language of 
Vararuchi’s grammar and the Sanskrita of Panini. Whether it was 
ever a vernacular of India has been doubted, and some have gone the 
length of calling it a “ quasi religious” or a “ sacred dialect.” But 
“ a careful examination of the As oka edicts,” to quote what I have 
elsewhere said, clearly shews that it is a stage in the progress or 
growth of the Sanskrita in its onward course from the Vedic period 
to the vernaculars of our day, produced by a natural process of pho- 
netic decay and dialectic regeneration, which can never be possible 
except in the case of a spoken dialect. Professor Max Mliller, advert- 

3 B 2 
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iiig to these changes, justly says, they * take place gradually, but 
surely, and what is more important, they are completely beyond the 
reach or control of the free will of man.* No more could As'oka 
and his monks devise them for religious purposes, than change the 
direction of the monsoons or retard the progress of the tides. It is 
said that Marcellus, the grammarian, once addressed the emperor 
Tiberius, when he had made a mistake, saying, ‘ Caesar, thou canst 
give the Roman citizenship to man, but not to words and mutatis 
mutandis y the remark applies with just as much force to As oka as to 
Tiberius. There can be no doubt that As'oka was one of the Tnightieat 
sovereigns of India. Ilis sway extended from Dhauli on the sea 
board of Orissa to Kapur-di-Giri in Afghanistan, and from Bakra in 
the north-east to J unagar in Guz-irat. His clergy and missionaries 
numbered by millions ; they had penetrated the farthest limits of 
Hindustan proper, and had most probably gone as far as Bamian on 
the borders of the Persian empire. Religious enthusiasm was at its 
height ill his day.s, and he was the greatest enthusiast in tlie cause 
of the religion of his adoption. He devised his edicts to promote that 
religion ; had them written in the same words for all parts of his king- 
dom ; and used exactly the same form everywhere : but with all his 
imperial power and influence, he could not touch a single syllable of 
the grammar which prevailed in the different parts of his dominions. 
In the north-west, the three sibilants, the r above and below compoimd 
consonants, the neglect of the long and short vowels, and other dialec- 
tic peculiarities, rode rough-shod over the original as devised by him 
and his ministers and apostles in his palace, and recorded in Allaha- 
bad and Delhi ; while at Dhauli nothing has been able to prevent the 
letter I entirely superseding the letter r of the edicts. Had the lan- 
guage under notice been a quasi religious,’* or a ** sacred dialect,” it 
would have been found identically the same in all parts of India, for 
the characters used in the Delhi, Allahabad, Dhauli and Junagar 
records are the same, and if uniformity had been sought, it could 
have been most easily secured. But popularity was evidently what 
was most desired, and therefore concessions were freely made in 
favour of the vernaculars of the different provinces at the expense of 
unifonnity. Unless this be admitted, it would be impossible to ex- 
plain why the word Majd of Delhi, written in the same characters, 
should in Cuttack change into LAj6, Had the language been a sacred 
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one, intended for the clergy only, no such concession would ever have 
been required. The Sanskrita of the Brahmanic priesthood is alike 
everywhere, and so is the Latin of the Roman Catholic clergy. It 
is the people whom As oka wished to address, and accordingly adapt- 
ed hi§ language to the capacity and the idiom of his hearers.’^ And if 
these arguments be admitted, and similar arguments have already led 
Dr. Max Muller, Mr. Muir and others to admit, that tlie Puli was 
the vernacular of India from Bhauli in Cuttack to Kapur-di-giri in 
the Yusafzai country in the time of As'oka, and for some time before 
and after it. 

Ascending upwards to the time of the first great convocation of the 
Buddhist clergy, soon after the death of S'akya Sinha, we come across 
a kind of corrupt Sanskrita called tlic OdtU, wliich was used for bal- 
lads and improvisations by the scalds and bards of that i»riod. For 
reasons wbich I have already submitted to this Society m my paper 
on the GitU dialect, I take that language to be the first stage m the 
transition of the Sanskrita into the Prskrita, and the vernacular of 
Brahmanic India in the fifth and sixth centuries hoforo the Christian 
era * For the purposes of the present enquiry we need not proceed 
further. We have the Gatlm proceeding directly from tl.e Sanskrita 
and forming the vernacular of India in the sixth century, B. C. ; the 
Pdli following it in the third, and the Prakrita in its di lerent femns of 
Mdgadhi, Sauraseni, Malirdtti, Pais'achi, &e. m tlm first 
that era. How long the last Hourished we ^ 

information as to the transitions it underwent, or ^ “ 
which succeeded it. But pivssing over a penod of about a thoiisa 
" „ to the Hindvl in the tenth century, and the q^ ion 

as to Its clarmsto its fomal than by 

But, since a language is E,t,aets. Vob XI. p. 

. Dr. J. Muir has adopted this opmion m his 
124 et aeq. 
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its radical elements, and the formal elements of the Hindvi are 
apparently very unlike those of the Sanskrita, but closely similar to 
those of the Scytliic group of languages, it is argued that it must be a 
Turanian or Scytliic, and not an Aryan dialect. To meet this, we must 
enter into some detail regarding the changes which the grammatical 
apparatus of the Sanskrita has undergone in some of the Sanskritic 
dialects, such as the Gatha, the Pali and the Prakrita and then trace 
its relation to the Hindvi. 

Beginning with the inflection of nouns, we find that the first step 
in the transition of the Sanskrita into the Oaths, was the omission of 
the mark of the nominative singular — .9, which after a assumed the 
form of the aspirate visarga. Where the Sanskrit said Edmah^ the 
Gatha was contented with Eima. This was exactly what was to be 
expected, for the most prominent feature of the clninges which led to 
the transition of the Vedic Sanskrita into the language of the llamS- 
yana and the Mah^bharata was the softening down of harsh and 
difficult combinations of several consonants, and of elision of aspi- 
rates. The aspirate of the nominative singular was, besides, not com- 
mon to all nouns, but only to themes ending in «. Words ending in 
consonants, in the vowel ri and in long { or received no aspirate, and 
their analogy prompted the elision of it also after a. This elision in 
the Gatha was, however, occasional and not universal. It retained the 
aspirate as often as it dropped it, and sometimes sup|)lied its place by 
the letter u, and so all the three forms of Bdinah, Edma and E&mu* 
are to be met with in the ballads of the Gatha. 

The s of the Sanskrit, which becomes a visarga after a, changes into 
0 if an a follow it. But in the Zend, tlie latter condition is not neces- 
sary^, hence 0 is the usual termination in the nominative singular, 
and it is its contraction that we meet with in theGdthd in the form of u. 
The Pali of As'oka’s edicts omits the but never takes the 0 or w j but 
in the Pali of Kdtydyana’s granunar and as we find it in the Cingalese 
chronicles, the 0 is preferred to simple elision, so is it in^the'Prakrita. 
Of the modern vernaculars the Braja Bhdsha or the Hindvi of Mathura 
alone occasionally takes the Uj but the others all drop all case-mark 
for the nominative. Thus the Sanskrit Bdlahah becomes in Gathd 
B&laJca or Bdlahi^* in Pdli Bdlako^ in Prdkpita Bdlaha^ and in 

* I have not noticed these words declined in the diflwent forms, but the forms 
occur in connexion with different words. 
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IUndvlBrfWor^iW-.. The euphonic laws which rcRnlate these 
changes not yo known, but their operation is universal, and we 
a^cording^ imd that the s of the Latin nominative singular is Rr^ 
J-opp^ m the language of the Troubadours, i„ Provencal and 
irench, but transformed into 0 in the Italian ami Spanish. Thus 
the Latin oculua * becomes in Provenyal hml, in French (eil, in 
Italian oachio, and in Spanish ojo ; the changes being almost parallel 
to what we have seen above. 


The flexional termination for the accusative, that of tlic nominN 
ative, has been cither dropped or assimilated with the dative in almost 
all the modern vernaculars. This commenced as early as the time of 
the ApahJiramsa in which the Sanskrit accusative mark m used to be 
frequently if not uniformly omitted. In the Hlndvi, this mark is Jco, 
wliich in some of its patois, in poetry, and in some of the earlier 
writings, occui-s in the form of ku, kon, kauri, kaha, kaiiha, kahan 
and hu Apparently this termination is perfectly distiiKjt from the 
Sanskrita inllection, for both the accusative and the dative, and this 
has led to much discussion as to the ethnology of the Hind vi speaking 
races of India. T)r. Kay, (ante xxi. p. 109) thought the ko of the 
Hindvi an<> the ke of the Bengali, came from the Tartar suilix ka^ 
and Dr, Caldwell bases on the existence of this partifde his strongest 
argument in favour of the Dravidian origin of the Hindvi. Ho says, 
“ of all the analogies between the North Indian dialects and tho 
Southern, this is the clearest and most important, and it cannot but 
be regarded as betokening either an original connexion between the 
northern and the southern races, prior to the Brahman irruption, or 
the origination of both races from one and tho same primitive Scythi- 
an stock.*’ Dr. Trumpp, commenting upon this, o1)sorvcs : “ At tho 
first coup d'oeil the id/3ntity of etc., with the Dravidian 

dative case-affix ku, etc,, seems to be quite convincing ; yet, on 
nearer investigation, we shall find this comparison to turn out illusive. 
In the first instance, the fact speaks already very strongly against it, 
that the Marathi, which is tho closest neighbour to tho Dravidian 
tongues of the south, has repudiated the use of # or m altogether, 
and used an affix, tho origin of wliich wo have attempted to fix, and 
as we hope, past controversy. We shall further see that the Gujarati 

* Tho Sanskrita Akshi (eyo) tho counterpart of oculits, runs a similar courao, 
but os a neuter noun takes no case-mark in tho nominative. 
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and Panjabi have also macle up for the dative case by postpositions, 
borrowed from the Sanskrit, without the slightest I’efereiice to the 
Dravidian languages, and we may therefore reasonably expect the 
same fact for the remaining Arian dialects. It would certainly be 
wonderful if those Arian dialects which border immediately on the 
Dravidian idioms, should have warded off any Dravidian influence, 
and that those more to the north should have been tinged “ deeply” 
with Scythian characteristics. Fortunately we are able to shew that 
such an assumption is not only gratuitous, but irreconcilable with the 
origin of the above-mentioned dative affixes. We derive the Sindhi 
ir and the Bengali % from the Sanskrit locative ‘ for the sake 
of,’ * on account of,’ ‘ as regards,’ being thus altogether identical in 
eignification with the Marathi ^T, Bengali re, etc. This will at 
once account for the aspiration of ^ in the Sindhi #, for this is not 
done by mere chance, but according to a fixed rule. [See my System 
of Sindhi Sounds, 1, and note.] In Bengali there is no such influence 
of r on the aspiration of a preceding or following consonant, and 
therefore we have simply The Sanskrit form becomes in Pra- 
krit first then (by the regular elision of 7f) and contracted 
to and in Sindhi by the influence of (elided r) ^1. < 

“ The Hindvi and Hindustani form of this affix ^ (dialectically pro- 
nounced led in the Deccan), which has apparently invited its compari- 
son with the Tamil M, etc., we derive in the same way from the 
Sanskrit accusative neuter which is used adverbially with the 
same signification as the locative In Prakrit already, and still 
more so in tlie inferior dialects, the neuter is confounded with the 
masculine, (.and in the modem dialects which have no neuter, the 
neuter has been altogether identified with the m.asculine) ; we have 
therefore first in Prdkfit, T, then again , (by regular elision of 

?r) ftr and contracted We can thus satisfactorily account for 

all these three forms, and and ; how Dr. Caldwell will now 
identify them with the Dravidian ku, etc., I cannot see. That this 
derivation of $, ^i, and rests not on a mere fancy of mine, is farther 
proved by the Sindhi particle T without, which is derived in the 
way described, from the Sanskrit locative form ‘ with the excep- 
tion of,* ‘ excepted,’ * wdthout Prakfit first then and con- 
tracted 

* Journal RL As. Soc. XIX. p. 892, The re tarns up in the Bengali dative 
in the same way. 
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This explanation, ingenious as it is, is Jiot satisfaotory. Krlta is a 
participle Irom the root hri “ to do,” and the dative or accusative signi- 
fication attributed to it is altogetlier a forced one. Tlie iiuleclinablo 
particle Icrlle is often used in Sanskrita in lieu of, or to imply, some fornrs 
of the dati ve ; but its contraction does not yield ho. We must look else- 
where, therefore, for the origin of this puzzling particle, nor are we at 
all at a loss on the subject. Professor Max Maillcr derives the Bengali 
dative Ice from the Sanskrita sutlix Zvr, whicli is largely used in inodorn 
Sanskrita as an expletive, and I think we may trace in it the germ of the 
Hindvi ko. As a simple means of reducing nouns of dilferent terminations 
to one standard, the syllable ka is a valuable adjunct, and scalds and iin- 
provisatores use it frc<|ucntly to obviate tlie necessity of a multiplicity 
of declensions. Now, if we bear in mind that in the (iatha, tlie ordinary 
method of indicating the (dision of a case-mark is hy tlie addition of u 
as in the words krilu for IrUam, Icalu for kalam^ Ac., 

(vide my edition of the Lalita Vistara,) we iind the missing components 
of ku which was the architype of ko^ and which is still largely used in 
colloquial Hindvi for both the dative and tlio accusative. We helicvo 
the ka at first took the ordinary accusative atlix m aficr it. Bub • 
gradually^^t wore down to a nasal h and the inllexion became kaTi. This 
transition is by no means uncommon in Aiyan languages. In tJreek 
the Sanskrit accusative affix m passed into n at a very early |)criml, and 


in Bengali it is invariably sounded as yi. Now if we apply the expletive 
u to this kan it becomes km, and in this form wo meet with it in 
the Uriah, which has preserved its similitude to the Sanskrit with 
more care than any other Indian dialect. It also occurs m the T)(m> 
can Hindvi, and in the Braja Blnisha. Theiirolongation of the yudds 
kon, and this variously pronoimced forms imNortliern India kon, kaun, 

kOy and the rest. 

The dative of the Sanskrit in the first person singular is e ^vl,.ch 
added to ka makes, by the elision of a, the lieiigal! dative Ic. It is 
true that aecording to the rules of Kniiii, the e of the data-e after 
themes ending in » should change into hut as eorruption rs the 
result of a fanciful analogy on the part of the illiterate masses, vt vs not 
remarkable that the universal affiK . should replace the especial a;, a. 
In the Giitha the reverse of this often occurs and the espocval eim, tfie 
instrumental ending of themes in «, is frc.,«eut1y used after themes 
ending in consonants instead of the more Icgvtunatc and gcneial vdhx 
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& ; the examples ham^mahatena for mahatdj gasena hr yasoB&y rajena 
for rdjnd. 

One form of the instrumental in the Sanskrit is nL It is used 
after themes in u and ri. and the Hindvi adopts it with but a slight 
change in the vowel, the endings being na, nij ne and neii. The simi- 
litude here is so close that we need not dwell on it at any length. 

The Sanskrit ahlafive termination in the singular number of words 
ending in other than a is as. This changes into hi or hinto in the 
earlier Prdkritas, and to he in the later, in which the ablative is con- 
founded with the genitive. In the Bengali the hinto passed into hainfe 
a little before the time of Chaitanya Deva, and subsequently into haite^ 
the form in which we now have it. The he of the Pnihritas, according 
to Dr. Trumpp, merged into se or sen hi the llindvi on the ground of h 
and 8 being interchangeable, but we think the original Sanskrita smut 
the especial affix of the pronouns, offers a more probal)le source of sen 
and se than the secondary he. In cither case the origin of the ter- 
mination is purely Sanskritic. In theBraja Bluishd the se is generally 
replaced by tein^ an obvious corruption of the vSansliriiia tas. 

• The genitive affix in the Bengali and the Uriali is formed by hard- 
ening the Sanskrita sya into ra. But in all the otlier Arym Indian 
dialects, a novel mode is adopted which is traceable only in the old 
Vedic language. According to Dr. Tmmpp, “ The noun, which ought 
to be placed in the genitive case, is changed into an adjective, by an 
adjectival affix, and thence follows naturally, that this so-called geni- 
tive, which is really and truly only an adjective, must agree in gender, 
case, and number with its governing noun, as every other adjective 
does. The adjectival affix, used thus, to make up for a genitive, varies 
in the different dialects * * * The llindvi and Hindustani have pre- 
served the original Sanskrit adjectival affix ^ without changing into 
a palatal, viz., VT ; in Hindvi we meet with the genitive affix #T. 
A fimther proof thai these genitive affixes STT, ^T, etc., are 

really the adjectival affix ^ of the Sanskrit, and the of the Prakrit, 
we have in the fact, that they all end in o, a long voioel, 6 = d; as all 
those adjectives do, which are formed with this affix (see my system 
of formation of themes under the termination ^.)” 

The locative in the Sanskrita is i or <?, which has been carefully 
preserved in the Bengali, though the ablative Ye proceeding from the 
Sanskrita tas is occasionally used in a locative sense. The e changes 
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into smin after words of the class “ Pdrva, jitid this min Jjeemsj 
to have been adopted as a general tenni nation for the locative in the 
Pali. In the Prakrita it merged into mmiy and in the Hindvi the mmi 
appears in the dilferent forms of mai^ mou^ mah^ jnahi, &c. Pr. 
Trumpp has ovcndoolced this obvious derivation in liis “ Peelensiomil 
Features of the North Indian Vernacular;’ in which lie says, “ In 
Ilindvi and Ilindustani the locative, as a case, has been quite lost, and 
only some vestiges of it remain, as : or emphatic ‘ in 

being,’ and thus a locative can be formed with all participles, present 
or past, which are gcnera'ly looked upon by our European gramma- 
rians as indeclinable participles, but which arc; in reality only locatives 
as it is most clearly borne out by compai-ing tlie cognate dialects.”* 
In some forms of the Ilindvi, the me of the locative is rejdaced by 
jyai and rarely by painy the origin of which we can trace only to the 
Sanskrita ju’oposition upara “ upon” whicli first changed to in 
fsiudi sentences as mupar on me,” and suhse«|iiently to pai^ the nasal 
affix l)eing a euphonic adjunct which in the llmja Bliashii is largely 
iiitrodu(;ed often without any obvious reason. The same was the ease 
in the Ilengali four hundred years ago, and the Chailamia Chari id- 
rnrata atfords innumerable instamxvs of its use in words like jdtjihd, 
khangihyd for the modern jdgiijd, khdgh/d, &e. 

The vocative in the Hindvi is identically the same as in most forms 
of the Saiiskrita, being formed by the addition of the interjections he, 
re, ahe (for ayi,) &c. A few of the interjections are poculiiir to the 
Hiiuhn, but they otfer notliing of importance for comment. 

The personal pronouns are so ohviou.sly SansUritie that wo need not 
swell this paper by tracing the gra.liial changes winch they liave 
undergone from the time of the IVakritas to our own day. The 
only word which appears to some to he of doubtful origin is the third 
person val plural val, but the difficulty vanishes if the Sanskrit asau 


be taken as its urebtype. 

The verb generally undergoes a greater variety of cliangos than any 
other class of words. It is said that in some American languages, 
verbal i-oots may appear in no loss than si. thousand different forms. 
In Sauskrita, the changes are not se numerous, stiU they c.eeed three 
hundred. In Greek and Latin they are less, and vn modern 
European languages generally very few ; in English the least-not 
* Journal Bl. As. See. Yol. XIX. p. m 
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more than six or seven in all. Still compared to nouns of thoir 
respective languages, the verbs assume a much greater variety of 
forms, and therefore their conjugatioiial affixes ofier tlie most ready 
materials for tracing their origin. This test applied to the Hindvi 
fails entirely to detect in it the smallest amount of a Scythic or 
Dravidian element. No do\ibt the niceties of the Sanskrita conjuga- 
tion, the ton classes, the three voices, the ten moods and tenses, have all 
disap])eared in the Ilindvi, as they have more or less in all other modern 
vernaculars, whether Indian or European ; but what is loft to us is purely 
Sanskrita and not foreign, and wc may fairly conclude therefore that 
what has disappeared was likewise Sanskritic, and that the whole 
system owes its origin to a Sanskrita source. The process has been that 
of decay and regeneration, and not of development and expansion. 
History docs not afford us an instance of a language growing out of a 
rude state, developing new forms and gradually acquiring symmetry and 
perfection, such as the Latin out of the Spanish or the Italian. It is 
the perfect that wears out and readjusts its members when the first 
arrangement ceases to be expressive. Hcnco it is that we find hi tlio 
Hindvi, ius in all other vernaculai's, the original inflections losing their 
power and significance and yielding their places to verbs and jAirticiples, 
which in their turn wear out and assume the form of inflections. It 
is easy to suppose that the verbs which will most frccpiently adopt 
this auxiliary character ai’O ffhoso which indicate “ to he,” “ to exist,*' 
to live,” “ to go.” These in Sanskrita are hhUj sthd and gam^ 
and they therefore constitute the principal auxiliaries iii the conjugation 
of the Hindvi. 

The blm of the Sanskrita becomes in the first person singular of 
the present tense lhavdmi. In the Gdtha the process which converts 
Ihu into bkava is partially carried out, and the wqrd becomes hhomi. In 
the Prakrita the bhu changes to ho and huba and those forms continuo 
in all the Aryan Indian vernaculars. Some think the transition of bhu 
to ho to be unnatural and therefore assume it to be a non-Sanskrita 
word, hut, besides the authority of Vararuohi wlio nineteen hundred 
years ago wrote down in his grammar the rule* that “ in Prakrit bhu 
should be changed to hOy and huhaf we find that notwithstanding the 

* Bhuj)0 ho huhau, Doliua Uadices VfdlmUctSy 1 , B and li wore infcor- 
cfiangoublo even in the tim.0 of the Vedjxs and in the Smuta Siitm of iVswaiayaua, 
tlio same word is writton at option both grihhita and yrihitaf 
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use of two thousand yuars the ho m the past tenses of the TJrajaBhSshd 
appears in its primitive form of bha in Bhnge, lihagelhe, ^c. Tlio 
conjugated form of the ho in the Prakrita was homi, and in the Ilind- 
vi huH. In the definite present this again is mtensificd by the addi- 
tion of the past participle hotd before it. 

The past tense is formed hy the past participle Jwtd with the aid of 
the Sanskrita sthd “ to remain” changed to thd, the personal dis- 
tinction being indicated by the alteration of the terminal vowel. The 
perfect is formed by the union of the present participle with tlie pre- 
sent tense, hud-hoii. This duplication of the verb in the perfect tense 
is peculiarly Aryan. It occurs inSanskrita, Greek, Latin, Zeiul, Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic, and is by itself a strong proof in favour of the 
Sanskrita affiliation of the llindvi. In the pluperfect the tJid again 
occurs as an inllection, the verb remaining in the form of the present 
participle hud. For the future tense the auxiliary is the root yrtwj 
‘‘ to go” in tlie form of ffd or added to the verb in the indicative 
present. This paraphrase is peculiar and not common in any other 
Sanskritic vernacular. Its analogue in the English may be traced in 
Buch phrases as I am going to do. 

In the ^ase of other verbs ho becomes an auxiliary for the perfect, 
the other tenses being conjugated in the same way as ho / it is not 
necessary, therefore, to adduce examples. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell longer on the suliject of the grammati- 
cal forms of the Hindvi. What has been said will, I trust, be sufficient 
to shew the strong affinity which it has to the Sanskrita, and the rela- 
tion it bears to the Prakrita and the other Aryan vernaculars of India. 
There are, we admit, breaks in the chain of our evidence, but they are 
not of such a character as to render the whole untrustworthy. At 
any rate it will he seen that the Hindvi as it stands, could not have 
proceeded from any other known language except the Sanskrita, and 
this sort of negative evidence, in tho absence of positive proof, has 
been recognized in judicature, and may with every reason be adopted 
in history. 

It has been said that inasmuch as the earliest seats of the 
Brahmans in India at the time of their advent were occupied by tho 
aborigines, and the two races freely coalesced together, their vernacu- 
lars must have, from a very remote period, assumed a mixed character. 
But the YedaB give ua no reason to suppose that any such extensive 
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admixture did take place. On the contrary it is certain that the abori- 
gines receded as the tide of the Aryan conquerors flowed onward from 
the north-west, very much in the same way as the Ked Indian in North 
America receded from the contact of the Saxon and the Celt, and they 
could not therefore leave behind much of their dialects to leaven the lan- 
guage of the aggressors. At the same time as it is impossible for two 
languages to come in contact without exchanging their vocables, so 
we find that from 5 to 10 per cent, of the vocables of the jiiodern 
Aryan vernaculars of India are of non-Sanskrit or Turanian origin. 
Owing to the same cause the dialects of the aborigines shew a con- 
siderable stock of Sanskritic vocables, varying of course in proportion 
to tlie extent of intercourse which the different tribes who speak them 
had with the Brahmans. When the aborigines had receded beyond the 
Krishna, their flight was checked by the sea, and they had accordingly 
there to make their last stand against their conquerors, and it is 
beyond the Krishna, therefore, that we find the descemdants of thoso 
aborigines in the largest number and in full possession of their origi- 
nal dialects. 

After having thus taken, what I trust will appear, a sufficiently 
consistent view of the origin of the llindvi, I shall now turn to tlio 
TTnlu^ otherwise called the Hindus fdni Mahomedan writers inform 
us that the necessity of colloquial intercourse between the Moslem 
invaders and the natives of this country, produced a mixed dialect of 
which the grammar was purely Indian, but the vocables partly foreign 
and partly Indian. It was first principally used by the Affghan sol- 
diery and therefore called the Urdu or the “ camp dialect.” Chiefs 
and nobles next took it up and it now forms the language of nearly 
half of the Mahomedan population of the country, the other half 
speaking the ordinary llindvi. This sort of fiv^ion of the vocables of 
one language into another is common enough in the history of lan- 
guages. To a small extent it is tcaking place in almost every language 
on earth ; and instances are not wanting to shew that it has happened 
to a very largo extent without affecting in the least the grammatical 
peculiarities of the recipient. In Bengal the language of the courts 
contains no less than 30 per cent, of Arab, Persian and other foreign 
words, and still it is acknowledged to be Bengali. There is a class of 
books also in Bengali which is said to bo written in “ Mahomedan 
Bengali,” and some of the Gospels have been translated into it. Its 
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grammar is pure Bengdli, but it contains no less than 35 per cent, of 
foreign words. The Persian in the same way, though an Indo-Eui'o- 
pean language, has received a large accession of Semitic element from 
the Arabs without in the least altering its grammar. Again the 
Turks, though Turanian by birth, have a language which contains, 
almost in equal proportion, vocables of Semitic Turanian and Aryan 
origin. Its grammar nevertheless is purely Tartaric. According to 
certain missionaries quoted by Hervas* “ the Araiicans at one time 
used hardly a single word which was not Spanish, though they pre- 
served both the grammar and the syntax of tlicir own native speech.” 
The English, however, oilers the most remarkaldo instance of a lan- 
guage borrowing its stock of words from a variety of foreign sources 
without in the least altering its grammar. It is well known that in 
England, for three centuric.s after the Norman compiest, the language 
of court and law, and of elegance and hishion, was French, and nobody 
was held respectable who did not speak in it. This hnl to the acces- 
sipn of a large stock of French words into the Saxon, geucrully esti- 
mated at 17 or J8 per cent, and to .such a change m the character ot 
the language of the metropolis, that Chaucer doubted that his luietry 
would U iitelligible out of London. But its grammar was left un- 
touched. Omitting all mention of the other foreign elements, the 
Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Bengali, Ili.ubistani, Malay and 
Chinese words to he met with in English, 1 may observe that it has 
been proved by Thon.meral that of the total number ol '13,50(> words 
in Webster’s dictionary, no less than 29,853 eome fro.n class.cabmd 
only 13,230 from Teutonic sources. And yet the English is not a 
classical but a Saxon language, and that because English can ic wn - 

ten with words entirely Anglo-Saxon, but never by iadm or lrench 

words only. The Bengali of the Mofussil courts m the same uay may 

^ f p ' 1 Vinf thn^e words hy themselves 

h.,. 30 pc «,.t ot “ .,!1 a,/ 

can never construct an intelligible . _ (essential 

in the seiencf of language « that grammar is 

element, and therefore the ground of elassificat.on m all 

which have produced a definite grammatical articulatioi . t O J 8 
WHICH Have prouucc 

this rule to the Urdu, we find that m ni 

which contain but a small admixture o orc.^ f , 

Khan wrote a tale in the 

• Apud Mm MfiUer, Science of Language, p. 76. t • 
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single Persian or Arabic word,* and the largest extent to wliich 
Semitic element lias been traced in any Urdu work does not exceed 
40 or at the outside 50 out of* every himdred.t While on the other 
liand its remaining 50 to GO per cent, of vocables are Hindvi, and its 
structure and grammar are entirely so, and that to such an extent 
that it is impossible to construct a single sentence in it without the 
aid of the Hindvi grammar. Pedantic Mauluvis may string together 
endless series of adjectives and substantives and even adverbs, but 
they can never be put in concord without indenting on the services of 
Hindvi verbs, Hindvi inflections, Hindvi ease-marks, Hindvi pro- 
nouns and Hindvi prepositions. Nothing could be more conclusive 
than this ; the grammar of the Urdu is unmistakeably the same as 
that of the Hindvi, and it must follow therefore that the Urdu is a 
Hindvi and an Aryan dialect. A variety no doubt it is, diflering from 
the original in having a large admixture of foreign element, but still 
a variety of the Hindvi, as the Assamese and the Coch arc varieties 
of the Bengali. Englishmen who maintain that 200 per cent, of 
Latin and Greek do not alter the Saxon origin of tlieir vernacular 
will, I am sure, readily admit my position, and if tins be admitted 
the question as to the character in which it should be writtqji becomes 
self-evident. As Sanskritic dialects the Hindvi and the Urdu have 
undoubted claims to the Nagari, for that alone can supply the neces- 
sary symbols properly to indicate their system of sounds. The Persian 
alphabet has no such symbols and therefore fails adticpiately to repre- 
sent the phonology of the Hindvi, except by the aid of a cumbrous 
system of diacritical marks. It is besides, notwithstanding the great 
facility with which it may be written, to quote the language of the 
learned translator of Fcrislita, the most diflicult to decipher with 
accuracy, and the most liable to orthographical errors. In writing it 
the diacritical points, by which alono anytliing like certainty is 
attainable, are frequently omitted ; and in an alphabet where a dot 
above a letter is negative, and below the same letftr is positive, 
who shall venture to decide in an ohscui’c passage which is correct, or 
how is it possible that a person unacquainted with tlie true orthogra- 
phy of proper names can render a faithful transcript of a carelessly 
written original 

It is true that owing to a feeling of national pride on the part 

* Ante, vol. xxl. p. !• f Vide Appendix, J Brigg’s Ferishta, p, xi. 
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of the Mahoraedan rulers of India, and partly" to the inconvenience and 
trouble on their part of learning a foreign alphabet, the bulk of tho 
literature of the Urdu is now written in the Persian character, which 
cannot now be changed, and there are certain Arabic and Persian letters, 
such as O ^ j which have not their countorparls in tlic Nfigari ; 
but these facts cannot, I contend, invalidate the right of a language 
to the use of its own native alphabet. In iniportiJig foreign words, 
the rule has hitherto been to assimilate them to tho language into 
which they are import(‘d, and not to invent a new alphal)et for their 
sake ; the Greeks did not add to the numher of their letters when they 
met with new letters, such as y, in the language of their neighbours, 
but represented them by their nearest equivalents in their own ali)liahct, 
and the same course should be, and in fact has hitherto heon, adopted 
in writing the Hindvi. 

But whether it be proper to write the llindvi in thii Niigari or tho 
Persian characters, certain it is, on tho arguments so ably set lorth by 
Capt. Lees, that the Homan alphabet is by no means iulaptod lairly to 
represent its system of sounds. 

The question is one of great importance. It has already engaged . m 
attention bl' some of tlie most distinguisln-d scholars of Euroi.o * 
and it would bo presumptuous on my part to dispose it oft at the 
fag end of an article on a different subject. But as a natu'C who 
feels deeply interested in the prospect of the vernacular.s ol lus coun- 
try, I cannot allow this opportunity to pass, without ohservmg that 

the question has heon hitherto discussed mainly if not euBre y fmm 
an European stand-point. The henelits which European sdio s, 
cialsand missionaries are to derive by subst.tutmg the Koman eha- 
racters in their writingand printing of Indian ^ 

been most elaborately discussed, but htUe J “ 

shewn as to the advantage whleb the natives are to du ve by ^ ^ l 
i„g the Eoman as a substitute for their uational alphabet. It from 

* It is worthy of 

others whose names are '”f'"”‘\f^„„*i.o'writui!? into tho llomau character lor 
not advocates for converting all natv w - tinj, foreign words in 

natives, bat for supplying a nnilormjtour ^^^^l^^ Dr. Max Mnlle.'s system 

European languages for tho «se of En^ P .. Missionary Alpha- 

is also avowedly intended for are the principal persons who 

bet,” and Christian MissiomriM ™ f .^3 looks U> Missionaries for lus 
are expected to benefit by i • 

principal supporters. 3 x 
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that point, therefore, that I wish to discuss the question here. I have 
not the least objection to the adoption of a uniform system for the 
reproduction of foreign words in European languages. On the con- 
trary I think, for Englishmen in India, such a system is most urgently 
needed, as much for the sake of convenience and precision — “ to avoid 
the chaos of caprice” — as for the researches of philologists ; and 1 
have always advocated it to the best of my humble powers. 

Pbilologically considered, sounds are all that are of importance in a 
living language, and therefore it is perfectly immaterial what are tlie 
sha])es of the symbols which indicate them ; and if it can be shewn 
that one set offers advantages in writing and printing as well as 
in precision, over another, considerations of antiquity or national 
vanity ought not to stand in the way of improvement. Eut as tlie 
case stands, while the Roman alphabet is without question highly 
defective both in its arrangement and in the range of sounds which 
can bo expressed by it, the Sanskrita has been acknowledged by 
competent scholars to be the most perfect of all known systems pf 
letters, and the proposition therefore amounts to the substitution of 
an avowedly inferior in place of a superior alphabet. It is true 
that the N%ari letters are angular, and in cursive writing iuust yield 
the palm of superiority to the Roman, but facility in writing is not 
the only nor the most important requirement of a good alphabet. 
Resides, the Roman, notwithstanding its puperiorifcy, is in this respect 
far from being perfect. It is utterly unsuited for the purpose of re- 
porting public speeches, and various systems of short-hand writing have 
had to be devised for that work. For ordinary rapid writing, such as 
taking down depositions, the Bengali and the Persian have been found 
in our Courts quite as good for the Bengali and the Urdu languages 
as the Roman for the Englisli, and the proposed change therefore is 
uncalled for, particularly when wo bear in mind that the Roman let- 
ters cannot be used in writing the oriental languages without a mul- 
titude of dots and dashes and accents and commas, which completely 
neutralise its cursive superiority. In the standard alphabet of Lepsius, 
there are no less than 189 letters, of which the first a appears under nine 
disguises, produced by dots and dashes and hooks and spurs above, 
below and by the sides. The d in the same way has nine, e thirteen, i 
nine and u twelve disguises. To such an extent has this process of 
accentuation been carried with regard to the other letters that we 
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find but a few that have escaped its metamorphosing inlluenoe, and no 
less than 165* letters heavily loaded with excrescences. Several of 
those letters are Greek and others oblique and horizontid lines with 
diacritical marks which had never before been made to do duty for 
letters, except in some systems of stenography. These are surely not 
recommendations by way either of simplicity or precision, the two most 
important recpiirements of a good alphabet, and hence it is, that the 
use of the standard alphabet has proved so troublesome in the Capo 
Colouy.t Koman has only two diacritical marks, the dot on the * 
and the score on the t, and both these are unmanageable in rapid writ- 
iivt j to multiply them a hundred-fold, and still to expect that the 
alphabet would remain simple and easy of writing, is to expect wbat 
exporicnce has already proved to he, an impossibility. Mr. J. G. 
Thompson of Miulras once suggested “ An unpointed Phonetic alpha- 
bet based upon Lepsius’ Standard alphabet, hut eirsier to read and 
write • less likely to he miitaken ; cheaper to cast, compose, correct 
and distribute, and less liable to accident;” hut u,. fortunately lor h.s 
scheme, his letters were distorted and disproportioned, and so meta- 
nmvphosed by hooks and loops and spurs that they could not at aU he 
recocmised’as Homan. Other systems there are, hut none free bom 
1 nf SO uniform a character as to bo generally 

mZw'all o’ver Europe. It has been said that when the lloma.. 

alphabet becomes tamiUar to the Indians, it will not be necessary to 
alphabeyecom by their omission, writing will be 

retain the use f tl p ' writing a language 

free and easy But the p^p ^ ^ 

without vowels and he mm ^ 

^ly. and - lln tried already and found to 

• »i^”«cassary to noloJAat, too ^ 


» It is necessary to nolo ‘'’’“J' Sanstoiiic aliilmbete, wit^ whioli 
conmoond consonants and ™wol TO' ‘W “ t ganskrila is a sylWMO a > 

LnlTtoaniserswish toconton a compto « sy - 

and therefore every letter « ^ Eon.au, being a 

lablo with its necessary vowel, whclca eonaoiumtal anil v(K-ahc that 

’to putt a separate letter or thr oriental language, have to 

one.andnottosubsbtateadeaoliveon y ^^2 
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closely allied to the ordinary Nagarf, but without 'indtrds or vowel marks, 
and in this state it is perfectly unintelligible to all except the initiated. 
Its use is therefore confined exclusively to drafts and checpies, and 
even there, for the sake of precision, the sums have to be written with 
such circumlocution as “ rupees twenty, the double of which is forty 
and quadruple, eighty, and the half of which is ten and quarter, five.” 
It is said that once a gomdstd wrote in it from Agra to his master’s 
family at Muttra, stating that his master was gone to Ajmere and the 
big ledger was wanted. The words used were 

Bdhu Ajmir gage hadi lain hheja dijig e. 

Without vowel marks and written continuously without breaks in 
the native fashion, the words were read — 

Bdhu aj mar gaga hadi halm Bheja dijige. 

“ Master is dead, send his wife,” apparent^ either to perform a suttee, 
or attend the funeral obsequies. The story may be false, but I firmly 
believe that the mistake it is intended to ridicule, will multiply many 
fold, if Indian languages be written in the Roman characters without 
diacritical marks. 

One great argument in favour of introducing the Roman characters 
in India, is the uniformity of sounds which will be secured to the 
whole countrj’”. But the argument is based on a fallacy. Sounds are 
regulated by the condition of our vocal cliords, and as those chords 
must change in their tension, elasticity and power, with every change 
of climate, human organs of speech cannot produce the same sounds 
with equal facility everywhere. Hence it is that the Roman characters 
have no uniformity in Europe. They dilfer in almost every dif- 
ferent country. The alphabet of England is not the alphabet of 
France, nor is the alphabet of France that of Germany, Sweden or 
Russia. In each of those countries, the same letters are very differ- 
ently pronounced, and the difference is greatly increased when they 
coalesce into words. Further, they do not retain the same sounds in 
all positions. Their natures and powers vary, and they become hard 
or soft, long or short, sounding or mute, with reference to the natures 
of their neighbours, and hence a constant source of difficulty presents 
itself in their use. This is well illustrated in the pronunciation of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. The two races use the same alpha- 
bet borrowed from one common source, and yet such is the force of 
genim loci on sounds, that Englishmen find the greatest difficulty in 
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pronouncing French words correctly, and tlie Pj'encliman is rare who 
can speak English like an Englishman. It is to obviate this difficulty 
and secure uniformity in spelling and reading, that the “ Phonetic 
System” has been originated in England, and Ellis, Pitman and others 
are trying to supersede the Roman characters altogether. Tliis prob- 
lem of phonetic reform involves questions of mathematic.s, physiology, 
and acoustics, besides those of convenience, easy writing, and eceonomy 
of printing, which I cannot undertake to discuss. The system that will 
satisfy all the requirements of the different languages that we liave to 
deal with, remains yet to be devised, and until that is done it would 
be too hasty to take up the proposition in connexion with the Indian 
dialects. The advocates of the phonetic system, who are making such 


rapid strides in England, will, ere long, do away with thepresent arbitrary 
and puzzling English orthography, and then will be the proper time to 
think of romanizing the Indian vermiculars. At present the want of 
uniformity of the Roman characters in the different countries of Europe, 
has led to many dissimilar and often contradictory systems of roman- 
ising ; and since every one of them is more or less defective, their 
introduction in vernacular writing in India, where we have to deal with 
several distinct nationalities having many peculiar sounds of their own, 


cannot but prove most troublesome and vexatious. These sound, oven 
when stereotyped by a number of diacritical marks, will still remain 
peculiar, and be quite as unintelligible as foreign letters to an ordinary 
European scholar. No language unaffected by physical causes can 
borrow sounds. Centuries of the Norman conquest failed to iorce 1 rench 
sounds into English organs of speed. * aud it is l...possible therefore 
to suppose that tl.o European languages wdl over receive foreign 
sounds for the sake of a few diacritical niai-ks : and if t ^y w. 1 not, 
where is then the uniformity for which wo are to sacrihce all the Indian 
dialects ? If the familiar English e, the emblem at diderent times of « 


T. 1 nf iho arbitrary character of tho English alphabet ia 

* Perhaps ZttL by tho Sa.vons for a Teutonic language, 

due to the adoption onho remSeut without assumiiiK other than 

the sounds of which they c asshraod to them. Hence it is 

the sounds which , ?,..y„^|,)Ocome corebrala in English, tho 

that tho Latin dentals t and d 1 . the English, a great 

ii'Z.IZ ."SSi v..« ...... I. » .-1 a. 

father mstead ol 
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and ky is to read as ch, and our ch to become something very different, 
it would be a delusion to talk of uniformity and universality. Admit- 
ting for the sake of argument, that foreign sounds can be naturalised in 
Europe, in order to familiarise them to Europeans, it would be necessary 
lirst to remove the ordinary Koman alphabet from European Primers, 
and supply its place by a standard one, be it of Lepsius, Max Miiller or 
some other ; and when it becomes universal in Europe, then to apply it 
in writing the Indian dialects, so as to render the latter easily readable 
by every body, and the alphabet identically the same everywhere. But 
as no European nation will learn 189 characters instead of 26, and 
that simply for the possible need of learning a foreign language, the 
plan cannot but appear quixotic in the extreme. Besides, some of the 
sounds of native languages are so peculiar, that to know them cor- 
rectly, the language in which they occur must be learnt, and he who 
has the leisure and inclination to learn a foreign language will 
never find its alphabet a stumbling block. If he cannot learn the 
alphabet, he is never likely to learn the langunge. There is no system 
of alphabet on earth which cannot be mastered in a couple of hours, 
and which would not become perfectly familiar in a month ; but there 
is not a language that 1 know of, which the greatest linghist could 
acquire with sufficient accuracy for purposes of ordinary conversation, 
in six months. 

Much stress was laid at the last meeting upon the natives of the 
Peninsula being separated from each other by a number of alphabets, 
and rendered incapable of mutual intercourse, and on the advantage that 
would accrue to them by having a common alphabet. But I feel 
certain that the evil pointed out would not yield to the remedy 
proposed. We find that while in Northern India, the Hindus with 
their Nagari and the Mahomedans with their Persian, meet with no 
difficulty in carrying on familiar intercourse, the Englishman with his 
Homan character common to all Europe must starve in a provincial 
hotel across the channel, if he knew not that bread in French was ‘pain. 
What is wanted therefore is a common language, and not a common 
alphabet. The latter even when attained, can, at best, but gratify a 
fancy— that of ideal uniformity, while the former would be a positive 
good, and come home to the business and bosom of all who attain it. 

No discussion on the value of an alphabet in the present day can 
be complete without reference to its adaptability to printing. I wish 
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therefore to say a few words on the subject, though 1 claim no especial 
knowledge of that art. It has been repeatedly said that the Homan 
letters occupy less space, and are more easily composed, more lasting, 
less liable to breakage, and consequently more economical than any 
other known class of letters, and if these could he proved to he facts, 
a strong argument no doubt would be made in its favour. But I am 
afraid the advocates of the Roman alphabet have come to their con- 
clusion, without making sufficient enquiry. I have been assured l»y 
several respectable printers, and I know from personal knowledge, that 
the cost of composing in Sanskrita and Bengali types is much lower than 
that of setting up Roman letters ; and that tlie lasting quality of the 
former compared to tliat of the latter, is as 2 to 1. The Rev. C. B. Lewis 
of the Baptist Mission Press, assures me that “ the English type soonest 
shows signs of wearing out. This arises from the more delicate outline 
of a nicely out Roman and Italic type — and especially from the 
soritte of the letters i. e. the fine line at the end of each stroke of b p u s. 
When this lino is worn off, the Roman letter, even if otherwise good, has 
a very ancient decayed look.’* As regards breakage, the Roman type has 
great advantage over the NagaH,but this advantage is entirely negatived 
by its we^niig out mucb faster than the latter. On the whole therefore 
the balance of advantage is in favour of the oriental type and against the 
Roman. Nor is this compensated by any saving of space through tho 
slimness of the Roman letters. I have a volume by me, containing a 
prayer by the Armenian patriarch Saint Nersetis Clajenais, translated 
into thirty-three different languages, and also se])arate pamphlets con- 
taining translations of the same into Sanskrita, Bengali and Burmese. 
The translations in German, Hebrew, Turkish, Arabic, Persian, byriac, 
Chaldee, Ethiopic, Malayan, Burmese and Chinese are given in largo 
type ; the rest in tyj )0 very nearly alike. These books therefore 
offer valuable data"* for ascertaining the extent of space which a given 
quantity of matter takes up in different type, and on examining 
them, I find that the Roman is inferior to the Greek, banskrita, 


* The following list shows the mimherof pages which the prayer tako^ 
in the different languages. Armenian 13 pages, Greek 1., 

15, French 13, Spanish 14, Luaitanian 16, German 

Danish 13, Icelanclio 13, Gi-eenlandio 14, English 14, ^ 

Wallachian 14. Russian 14, Polish 15 , Illyrian 13, 

Iberiac 22, Turkish 18, Persian 16, Arabic 15, 

31, Chinese' 25, .dSthiopio 23, Malayan 20, Malayahm 21, Burmese 12, Sansknta 
12, Bengali 12. 
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Bengali and Burmese, and that if' the Semitic letters be reduced to 
the same face, as that of the Long Primer or the Bourgeois, they 
would far surpass the lloman in compactness. No doubt the natives 
of this country, accustomed to manuscripts for ages, are fond of large 
types, as were the natives of Europe two or three centuries ago ; but 
already the people of Bengal have taken to Bourgeois and Brevier 
in Bengali, and the same will soon follow in the Nagari and the Per-, 
sian. It is possible that Bengali types, as generally used, with the 
vowel marks cast in separate pieces and the lines leaded out, tako, 
face for face, a little more space than the Eoman, but while this dis- 
advantage may be easily obviated by mechanical means, the superiority 
of the Roman on tliis account is so small, that it cannot at all make 
up for the defects which have been set forth above. 

As a question of policy it would not be proper for our present 
Government — the most liberal and tolerant that India ever had — to 
force the introduction of the Roman character into our schools and 
courts. One great cause of complaint in Poland, Hungary, ScJdeswig- 
llolstein and Austrian Italy is the attempt on the part of the conquerors 
to force their languages on the subject races, by introducing them into 
th^ courts of those countries, and a similar course in India, even if 
confined to the alphabet alone, will, I apprehend, prove a like source of 
discontent. The Hindus regard their alphabet to be of divine origin 
fHeva Nagari) and a gift from the Godhead. With it is associated 
their religion, their literature, and their ancient glory. To touch it is 
to meddle with their religion, their past greatness and their cherished 
recollections. In the case of Austria, Russia and Denmark there is 
some advantage in prospect. It is a prerogative of Government and 
a source of power to use its own mother-tongue in the courts estab- 
lished by it, though the main object of dispensation of even-handed 
justice may not thereby be fully attained. The people of India could 
understand the object of introducing the English language into our 
courts, though they would feel the injustice of sacrificing the 
interest of the million for the convenience of a few officials. But 
they cannot but think it a gratuitous and vexatious interference 
with their language, to force upon them an alphabet which is avow- 
edly unfit to represent i^s system of phonology, and that merely for 
the sake of an idea. Give them what is good for them, an^ they will 
receive it with thankfulness. Offer them, the English language ,aud 
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they will learn it -with all their might and main, for they know it 
enables them to have intercourao with their governors, and opens the 
way to wealth and power ; but they cannot perceive that changing 
their own ancient and superior alphabet for a defective one, can do 
them any good, and they will have none of it. The interference of 
Government in such a case cannot but prove mischievous, for were 
the Government even to confine its patronage of the Latin character 
to printing vernacular books in it and giving tlvein a wide circulation, 
it would still displease its subjects, for, preternaturally suspicious as 
they are, they cannot but look upon such a measure as an act of an- 
tagontWTi against their ancient literature, while it will divert to a useless 
channel a portion of the limited resources of the education department. 
The Germans are more highly civilized, and more intelligent than any 
modern Asiatic raccf, and yet they have, up to this time, notwithstand- 
ing the expei-ience of centuries, failed to appreciate the superiority of 
the slim Roman to the cumbrous German type. The Hindus cannot 
but prove infinitely more obtuse. It has been said that a patriotic 
feeling for their ancient characters prevents the German from adopt- 
ing the Roman letters. If so, (and most probably it is so,) how much 
stronger must that feeling be in the Hindus in favour of the alphabet 
in which is preserved tlieir ancient and much revered Vedas, and 
which is the repository of all their correspondence, accounts and title- 
deeds. Teach the Roman character in miv vernacular village schools, 
and you will teach what the pupils will be most anxious to unlearn, for 
it cannot help them at all in the aflairs of their lives for centuries 
to come, nor keep them ctu courant with the rest of their countrymen. 
For my part I believe, with Sir Erskine Perry, that “ were a legisla- 
tive enactment to insist, even under penalty of death, upon the use 
of the Roman character, it could not convert our banuis’ accounts to 
round German text.’* ' 

Oi-and no doubt U the idea of a universal alphabet and grandee 
still is that of a universal langiuige, but the curse oi Babel is still 
upon us, and neither the one nor the other is practicable. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I ^ this 'opportunity to express my entire concurrence in the 
opinion expressed by Capt. Lees, on the reading of my paper in 
August last, as to the number of non-Uindvi or foreign words trace- 
\ ' , 3 u 
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a])le in the Urdu. My estimate of 40 to 50 out of every hundred was 
founded upon the ordinary run of Urdu books, and is not applicable 
to the style of some of the works patronised by the late effete courts 
of Delhi and Lucknow. The percentage of foreign words in those 
books, is, I readily admit, much higher. But at the same time it will 
bo seen from the subjoined extract from the ^arur e Stdtdni, the 
book to which Capt. Lees pai*tic\darly drew my attention, that it 
is not so excessively great as to affect much my general conclusion. 
I add an extract from the Fishdneh Ajacb which also belongs to 
the highly Persianised class of writings of the Sarur e Sulfdnif 
and the relative proportion of Hindvi and foreign elements-^ 4n it 
appears to be as 62 to 38 ; in the first named book it is 57 to 38, 
i, e. 60 and 64 per cent, respectively. My quotations are, 1 must ac- 
knowledge, taken at random, and there are passage.s in both the 
works which arc much more Persianised, while there are others which 
are less so j but on the whole they may be, I believe, taken as 
fair average specimens, as the facts they yield correspond very closely 
with the results of my emimcration and classification of the words 
of several pages of each of the two works. To be exact, it would be 
necessary to count and classify all the words that occur in them, 
and even then no satisfactory comdusion could be drawn, owing as 
much to my own limited knowledge of the Semitic languages as 
to the doubtful origin of many of the words. It is even likely 
that my division of the Hindvi and foreign words in the short 
extracts given below will be questioned, but that will not, I believe, 
alter my position, for I do not depend so much upon the relative 
proportion of the two elements of the Urdu, as upon its structure and 
gramnuir, which I contend is pui’ely Hindvi. The verbs A«i, thd, 
hudy geyd, dehhe, mnke^ in the extracts are all without exception 
Hindvi; the case affixes kej ka, ki, son, men, are likewise Hindvi, 

and so are the pronouns and prepositions, apne, uoh, se, fak, kid, 
Take away those case-affixes, verbs and prepositions, and the sentences 
will crumble down and cease to be sentences. It would not bo ele- 
gant to say in English “ the bouloversing of the escritoire created 
quite a sensation in the boudoir of the Mademoiselle but similar 
sentences are not rare in first class periodicals and novels, and 
they afford a fair example of what the Urdu is, Their construction 
and grammar are English, and though we may call them Galli- 
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cisetl we cannot say they are French. No Frenchman would 
for a moment recognise them as stich. English rlujtoricians, no 
doubt and very justly, condemn them, but still they admit tlicmi 
to be English and quote them as specimens of English. Following 
them, we may call the Urdu, Lersianised Uindvi, but still Hindvi and 
not Persian. In the four M'ahomedan Bengali books, from whicli 
extracts are given below, the number of foreign words appear to be 
quite as lai*gc as in the ordinary run of Urdu hooks, and yet tlioso 
books are described by their authors to be Bengali, and translated 
from the Persian and Urdu expressly for the people of Bengal. Vir- 
tuan^rtheir language is as much the Urdu of Hengal, or Bengali 
Urdu, as the Urdu is the Hindvi Urdu, or the Urdu of the North- 
West. If they bo taken for distinct languages, I see no reason why 
the anglicised Hindvi in which Englishmen in India say, 

El E 2 II 1 E 3 E 4 If 2 
“ hearer couchkd sdmne ahmirinte pantaloon 
a new language. In it we find no less than four European and only 
t\Vo Hindvi words. Similarly the Bengali of our courts, which contains 
twenty per cent, of English words, would have a fair claim to a 
distinct rjyik. The language of Young Bengal again is a pabtliwork 
of English nouns and Bengdli verbs, and yet nobody has iliought of 
calling it a distinct language. And if they arc not distinct languages, 
but corruptions and dialectic varieties of one language, the Urdu can 
bold no higher position. 

The colloquial Urdu of the massifs contains a smaller admixtiiro 
of foreign words than the written Urdu, and Cajit. Lees is of opinion 
that it is a distinct dialect independent of the Urdu ol' our hooks ; 
to it he applies the term Hindustani. But the principle of this sub- 
division is open to grave objection Pressed to its legitimate end, it 
would justify our dividing every living language into not only two 
distinct dialects, the written and the colloquial, but to as many dia- 
lects as there are orders and ranks of people. 

Extract from the Surur SuUdm^ p. 11. 

F5 F4r H4 113 H2 HI F3 F2 FI 

ni8m2HUHlonO F7 HSFB H7 H6 H5 

jf ^ Ijlv 

8 u 2 
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P12 H18 H17 Pll H16 PIO H 15 H 14 P9 F8 

F16 H23 H22 H 21 F 15 F 14. "f13 H 20 H 19 

cLs^ ^Csj^ 0;U^ £ 

F22 F2l’‘ H27 H26 F20 F 19 F 18 H 25 H 24. F 17 

F23 H86^ H35 H 34 H 33 H 32 ESI H 30 H 29 H 28 

H 45 H 44 H 43 II 42^ H 41 F 25 H 40 H 39 F 24 H 38 II 37 

u^U i.1^ (jjj OarJ (^ 

F 27 n 50 P 26 H 49 11 48 H 47 •‘"if '46 

c^-Li ^JleJi oi-M* U^^ji 

P 29 F 28 H 51 

H64 P85 H63 P 34 P33 F 32 H 52 F 31 F 30 

67 P38 F37 H 56 11 55 P 36 . 

^ b^J ^ isy^ 

Extract from the Eis&neh Ajdel, p. 7. ♦ 

P6 F6ir6H5 n4F4 H3II2 P3H1P2FI 

*- f^ d • y JY^ j 

H 17 P 9 H 16 H 15 P 8 H 14 H 13 H 12 F 7 E 11 H 10 H 9 HS II 7 

• y ji u^y • J 

P13B22 E21 F12 Pll H 20 E 19 E 18 1118 

y • y • y y 

F 15 E 30 E 29 F 14 E 28 E 27 E 26 E 25 H 24 E 31 

tSy Ji * y U j jU If y 

H38F19H37H39 F18 F 17 B 35 E 34 B 33 F 16 E 32 H 32 B 31 
yt ULx ^ ^ ^ jf jL^j^ 

B 41 P 26 B 40 P 25 F 24 F 23 P 22 F 21 E 39 P 20 

^Je\ ^ fj*y ty^. 49^ 

B47 FSl P30 H46 P29B44 B 43 F 28 B 4) P 27 
t y JaxA <wUd ^ jj-0 y 


*■ Persian Quotation from Perdnsi. 
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H 54 H 63 F 34 H 52 H 51 F 33 H 50 H 49 H 43 P 33 P 32 

^ Ls^ t y y 

H 56 H 55 

The following is an extract from the Ihlisnameh (p. 1.) The total 
number of words in it is 58, of which 35 are Bengali and 23 foreign. 
Its grammar is pure Eengdli. 

PI F 2 r 3 BlB 2 P 4 B 3 B 4 F 5 B 5 B 6 

■»ttJST(r5 I? 5(tcsr ^lai, cn •rtcsr ^ ^ i 

P 6 P 7 B 7 P 8 P 9 B 8 B 9 mOBU B 12 

^csrsT xprcsfsr Ji<rlTC'5 «?ra5n «Tc^5(f?’ii 

B 13 B 14 P 10 B 15 B 16 B 17 B 18 B 19 B 20 B 21 
^ csT^rml?, ■ii®i?rc«i 5®. C9tf< ?r3v?i<r ^c<r i 
P 11 P 12 B 22 B 23 B 21 B 25 P 13 P 11 B 20 B 27 

^TiT^ '5?t?rfe!r ^?r, CTt®? n 

'■P 15 P 16 B 28 Pl (5 P 17 P 18 P 19 B 29 B 30 F 20 

C«rt?1 "il?®! irf^'55) C^F'ST? sfS «1?CS! I 

r 21 , P 22 B 31 B 32 B 33 B 31 B 35 P 23 

*Jf«r c3iT?W ii 

The following ia from the KiamalnAmeh (p. 2). The number of 
Bengfili words in it is 36, that of foreign 16. 

B 1 B 2 P 1 B 3 P 3 B 1 P 3 P 4 B 5 F 5 

nTsiTl^ c^jf^T '^nc® cisuTiTc^ I sc’d' '^t>nr 

B 6 P 6 B 7 B 8 B 9 B 10 B 11 B 12 B 13 B 14 

c?T5 It ^tsrisil w^Tcsi ■«rl? c?? ifc?: i bc^'C's cik 

B 15 P 7 P 8 'B 16 B 17 B 18 P 9 B 19 B 20 B 21 

« 4^^ ?Tsim cTitfl CT«rtCT'in i ^it9i m 

B 22 P 10 B 23 B 24 PH P 12 B 25 B 20 B 27 
5C!r«ft'!iii ®T5tc5i ^w5^Tc'g5?ttar«5i5TW9ri 
B 28 P 13 ,P 14 B 29 P 15 B 30 B 31 B 32 B 33 B 31 

jrtft dfstii csilw? I wxcJi 

B 35 B 36 F 16 
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The ChaMrdurvkhf p. 2, which has an admixture of 10 foreign in 
every 40 Bengali words, proclaims itself to be current Bengali, translated 
into it in order that it may be easily understood by the Bengitli public. 

Kazi Safi-uddin, in his preface to the Kilas ul amhidy says 

^Tc^, <?r5 

^pS?n I 

“It contains accounts of prophets and messengers according to 
the holy Koran and the Hadith, and now I, having got it*««^ftifns- . 
lated into Bengali, print it at a great cost,’’ 

Tlie language of the translator, Keza-ullah, will be illustrated by 
the following extract, in which we have 17 foreign for every 21 *Ben- 
gali words. 

B1 PI B2 B3 P2 F3 P4 B4B5 

F5 P6 F7 P8F9 PIO PU B0B7 
«5:t5rii TT5:w?csrr5i ■^tisrra C5:=5r«ttsri »f?rir^sft #T?r 
B 8 P 12 P 13 P 14 B 9 B 10 B 11 B 12 f 15 B 13 
!5TJrTirii nftirTcis cn?' CTtl% «T?fti (Mys'i ft? 

B 14 B 15 B 16 B 17 P 16 B 18 B 19 B 20 B 21 B 22 
'Sltfir I ^WS11 8(tqr I 

F17 B23 B24 

«f5in ?Tf4t9r CTfHW « 


EMENDATIONS. 

P. 498, line 4, For “ «, u and ri” road “ % «• and neuter nouns in^n ” 

P. 498 lino 7. For “ singular number of words ending in other than a is as,” 
read “ plural number is hhyasj* 
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